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GRILLPARZER’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
BY I. V. Morris 


GRILLPARZER is no exception among German classical writers in being widely 
read in English literature, but he is one of the few to have visited England. 
Most of his literary contemporaries had, broadly speaking, one passion only: 
poetry, or ‘Bildung’ with the accent on the individual and his aesthetic or 
ideal education, but Grillparzer had two, poetry and politics. 

Poetry was the great love of his life for which no sacrifice was too great: 
‘Fiir mich gab es nie eine andere Wahrheit als die Dichtkunst ... Sie war 
meine Philosophie, meine Physik, Geschichte und Rechtslehre, Licbe und 
Neigung, Denken und Fiihlen’, he writes in his diary in 1827.1 Yet a study 
even of Sappho betrays his doubts about the value of art; indeed, the funda- 
mental ambiguity of his attitude to art and the unhappy consequences it had 
for himself both as a poet and a person have been the subject of recent 
research.’ 

His other passion, politics, shows no such ambiguity, however, for it was 
tied up with what concerned him most deeply, Austria and the Habsburg 
Monarchy.* ‘Die Vaterlandslicbe war geradezu mit meinem Innersten 
verwachsen’, he writes in his autobiography in 1853 ; he is an ‘eingefleischter 
Osterreicher’, and his concern for Austria made him follow with passionate 
interest the political events in the rest of Europe. “Mir ist alles gleichgiiltig 
geworden, nur die politischen Begebenheiten interessieren mich mit einer 
absurden Lebhaftigkeit’, he notes in 1834, and two years later on the occasion 
of political disturbances in Spain he feels ‘krank und zu allem unfahig ... 
Das wire rein licherlich’, he adds, ‘hatte ich nicht die Uberzeugung, dass dic 
Sache meines eigenen Vaterlandes dort verfochten wird’. 

Unlike Goethe and Schiller, therefore, with their eighteenth-century 
cosmopolitan attitude to world events, he was an ardent patriot. He was also 
a man of the nineteenth century and his later dramas, especially, show his 
preoccupation, not only with the narrower concern of ‘Bildung’, but with 
the political, social and even economic problems of his time. And it was this 
second interest, I believe, the modern, realistic side in Grillparzer that uncon- 
sciously spurred him to visit England. It was certainly not the desire to see 
the land of Shakespeare and Byron, his two great favourites in English 
literature. They belonged to the world of poetry, and in his view could, 
therefore, have little to do with nineteenth-century England, the symbol of 
the modern world with its material progress and industrial achievements. 
‘Die Gegenwart ist nie poetisch’, he writes, “weil sie dem Bediirfnis dient, 
das Bediirfnis aber ist die Prosa’ (1841). 


I 
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In assessing Grillparzer’s impressions of the English from his reading of 
English literature and his visit to England in 1836 it is well to bear in mind the 
dualism that runs through all his writings and sayings: an inner dualism in 
himself between reflection and feeling, and an outer one in his times and 
background between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and all that 
that implies: between baroque Vienna and humanistic Weimar, between 
Austria and the rest of Europe, and in Austria itself between the dual trend 
in recent history resulting from the secularization of the State under Joseph II 
and the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire. 

It is a dualism capable of so many combinations and permutations that 
Grillparzer is one of the most complicated figures in German literary 
history. It explains the frequently conflicting opinions and one-sided views 
we find in his aesthetic and other writings, and indeed also in his plays. 

It is particularly marked in his attitude to Shakespeare, which may be 
described as a mixture of admiration and dread. Thus when going on a 
holiday (18252) he takes the Greek classics and his beloved Spanish authors 
with him, but not Shakespeare.* “Und Shakespeare nicht?’ he asks, ‘“Shake- 
speare nicht. Obgleich er vielleicht das Grésste ist was die neuere Welt 
hervorgebracht hat.’ He feels safe, he says, with the Ancients because they 
are so remote, and with the Spaniards because they are so human and have 
their faults. But Shakespeare is a giant, who threatens to sweep him away 
and rob him of his independence: ‘Er tyrannisiert meinen Geist; und ich will 
freibleiben.’ Yet, though he fought shy of Shakespeare’s overwhelming 
influence, Shakespeare’s example inspired him to write his historical dramas; 
he was also throughout his life much preoccupied with the study of Shake- 
speare’s plays and with Shakespeare himself as a poet. 

Grillparzer approached literature aesthetically and did not look on it as the 
expression of national character; in fact one of his many objections to the 
trend of German literature and literary criticism in the nineteenth century is 
directed against the “Geschrei von Nationalitat’; Gervinus, especially, is 
criticized for the nationalistic bias implied in the title of his Geschichte der 
poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutschen. Nevertheless two points emerge 
from Grillparzer’s studies on Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists, 
which taken together gave him a general impression of “Derbheit’, and this 
seems to him typically English. The first is an apparent disregard for the law 
of causality, a lack of logic and consequence in the motivation, either of 
events or of the psychological development of the characters: thus a loose- 
ness, if not wildness in the inner form. As a purist in style, schooled in the 
standards of eighteenth-century classicism and as a disciple of Kant, he is 
baffled on reflection (but only on reflection as we shall see) by what he calls 
the ‘Ubereilungen und Unwahrscheinlichkeiten’ in Shakespeare's motiva- 
tion, by the ‘Inkongruenz’ in the characters. Thus his classical sense of order 
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and his own need for clarity lead him to record a defect in Macbeth, in an 
analysis of the play written in 1817, the year he wrote his first classical play 
Sappho: the fulfilment of the witches’ prophecy to Banquo does not seem to 
him explicit enough, for who knows whether Macbeth’s vision of Banquo 
and his heirs as future kings is true or not. But after debating whether he 
himself would not have been prepared to ignore the historical facts and make 
Banquo’s son Fleance, king, at the end of the play, he concludes Shakespeare 
must have been right after all. ‘Man mag doch Shakespeare anzapfen wo man 
will, es ist ihm nichts anzuhaben.’ Time and again he is struck by these 
improbabilities. In a note on Romeo and Juliet (c. 1841) he finds “der Wechsel 
der Leidenschaft in Romeo viel zu rasch und eigentlich undramatisch’. He is 
at pains to explain “das Schroffe’, but finds that the “Ubereilung an sich 
wahrer Empfindungswechsel’ is one of Shakespeare's ‘Hauptfehler’. Or in a 
longer comment on Othello (1849) he remarks on the swift growth of 
jealousy in the hero: “Wozu kaum ftinf Akte ausgereicht hatten, das wird 
hier in den Raum eines einzigen (des IIIten) zusammengedringt’. We can 
almost hear Lessing speaking with his eighteenth-century standards of 
detailed, narrowly logical motivation. Desdemona, too, is an example of 
Shakespeare's ‘Inkongruenz’ in characterization. She is: 


ein Engel an Reinheit, vielleicht der himmlischste Charakter den ein Dichter 
je geschaffen. Wie kam es aber, dass diese zarte, furchtsame, kindisch anhing- 
liche Natur heimlich aus dem Hause ihres Vaters entfloh: Man kann sich da 
ganz geniigende Méglichkeiten denken. Wenn aber Shakespearen an der 
Wahrheit ihres Charakters lag, so hatte er durch Angabe des von ihm ge- 
dachten Verlaufes vor allem diese Inkongruenz aus dem Wege schaffen miissen. 


In a note on Lope de Vega (1841) he remarks on his lack of “Folgerichtig- 
keit’ in characterization as well, and he again quotes Desdemona as departing 
from her real character in the scene with the clown. 

One of his theories as a dramatist, inspired by the eighteenth-century 
classical tradition, was that ‘der Mensch’ as opposed to the individual should 
be the subject of drama;* he did not keep to it, as his own very individualistic 
characters show, especially in the historical plays, but it tended in his theo- 
retical writings to make him overlook the function of the characters in the 
play and indeed their relation to the people around them. “Das waren denn 
eine Menge Fehler!’ he concludes at the end of his study on Othello. But 
why he adds, are we unaware of them when we read or see the play; instead, 
these apparent flaws have the effect of ‘lauter Vortrefflichkeiten’. And he 
sums up the truth of Shakespeare's plays as being ‘eben eine Wahrheit des 
Eindrucks und nicht der Zergliederung’. By the sheer “Prignanz der Aus- 
ftihrung, die Gewalt seiner Verk6rperung’ Shakespeare compels us to over- 
look the improbabilities, “weil die Wirklichkeit vor uns steht’. 
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Grillparzer found in Shakespeare the poetic qualities he most admired: 
vividness, fullness, variety and spectacular effectiveness: 


Nicht was durch die Erweisbarkeit Billigung; was durch seine blosse 
Existenz Glauben erzwingt, das schien mir die wahre Aufgabe der dramati- 
schen Poesie zu sein. 


This spectacular variety, sheer sensuous effectiveness and the apparent lack 
of motivation were in keeping with the Austrian tradition of Baroque drama 
and the Viennese popular play. And it is perhaps not insignificant that in the 
plan for an essay on Shakespeare (1855) he uses the term ‘mirchenhaft’ to 
describe what seem to him to be Shakespeare’s improbabilities and incon- 
gruities; it is as though he were unconsciously linking Shakespeare's technique 
and the conventions of Elizabethan drama with those of the Viennese 
‘Zauberstiick’. Because he instinctively clung to the more theatrical tradition 
of Austrian drama he says he prefers Shakespeare to Goethe and Schiller. 
Moreover, like Shakespeare and his own Viennese contemporaries he had to 
cater for a wider, more heterogeneous public than the small select society for 
which Goethe and Schiller wrote. The aesthetic standards of classical Weimar 
seemed to him too conscious, too intellectual and rarefied: ‘Sie appellierten 
an den Beifall der Gebildeten’, he writes of Goethe and Schiller (c. 1835). 
Yet so great was the respect for Weimar, nurtured in him by Schreyvogel’s 
‘Sonntagsblatter’, that despite his preference for Shakespeare and the 
theatrical tradition of Vienna he feels bound to observe what he believes to 
be the standards of Weimar classicism and the requirements of a modern 
educated audience. “Wir Andern,’ he remarks ruefully at the end of his 
remarks on Othello, ‘miissen Wahrscheinlichkeit und Folgerichtigkeit fest im 
Auge behalten, und werden nur iiberzeugen wo wir uns rechtfertigen 
k6nnen.’ 

In Grillparzer’s attitude to Shakespeare, therefore, we see his dualism and 
his own dilemma as a poet, the conflict between his literary principles and 
what he instinctively felt to be poetic and effective. His impression, however, 
of illogicality and an untamed wildness in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 
remains. He calls it “Verriicktheit’ in the review of a play by Beaumont and 
Fletcher (1838) and applies it to the whole Elizabethan age: 


Ubrigens die ganze Zeit der Elisabeth ebenso manierirt als das poetische 
siécle des Louis XIV, nur dass Rohheit und Verriicktheit immer den Schein 
hat der Natur naher zu stehen als die Geziertheit. 


This brings us to the second point which seems to him characteristically 
English. He expressly calls it ‘Roheit’ here. This reters mainly to the bawdy 
elements in the Elizabethans, the “Unanstindigkeiten und Zweideutigkeiten’ 
that shock him in Measure for Measure (1849) and the first act of Romeo and 
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Juliet, but it is part of the general impression of “Derbheit’ and includes the 
effect of robust vitality found in Elizabethan drama. There was a delicacy in 
Grillparzer, an inner fragility — it is the peculiar characteristic of many of his 
characters — but it made him shrink from the rougher and more robust 
aspects of life. He was also a purist in morals and felt he belonged to a more 
refined age; he must needs, therefore, deplore the bawdiness in Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethans. Not that he blames Shakespeare: he attributes any 
faults his one-sided reflective or moral approach forces him to find to the age 
in which Shakespeare lived and the not very high aesthetic requirements of 
the Elizabethan public. But that “Derbheit’ or ‘Roheit’ is a specifically 
English characteristic, of that he is convinced: 


Wie roh sind diese englischen Stiicke im allgemeinen, verglichen mit den 
gleichzeitigen der Spanier! (1825). 


A perusal of the notes Grillparzer made on his reading of English authors 
and of the catalogue of English books in his library shows that he was not 
solely a reader of English polite literature. He was much interested in 
English history, in political thought and philosophy. But he was no lover of 
prose-writing; that did not belong, in his opinion, to the realm of polite 
literature at all. One English prose-writer fascinated him, however, Jonathan 
Swift and in his works he found further confirmation of his impressions of 
the English. He had much in common with the unhappy, embittered Swift: 
both felt disappointed in their careers, both were passionately interested in 
politics and they were, in their private lives, unhappy in their relations with 
women. Grillparzer’s satirical bent was another link. He studied his works 
over a long period of years, not only because of his interest in Swift’s persona- 
lity as a kind of ‘Spiegelbild’ of his own, but also for his ideas and views of 
the world. But again, as in Shakespeare, he is aware of two failings. First a 
lack of ‘scharfe Logik’ in the political writings, noted in 1839, but this is 
balanced by Swift's wit and intelligence and by the cogency and clarity of his 
style, in all of which he delights. He is deeply pained, however, in a comment, 


added the following year, by Swift’s pleasure in what he calls ‘schmutzige 
Ratsel’: 


Aber weh hat’s mir gethan, denn ich war wirklich auf dem Wege, Swift, 
trotz mancher Gebrechen, eigentlich zu verehren. 


Swift's riddles in verse would shock hardly the most squeamish of readers, 
but Grillparzer read so much that he was apt to be forgetful and inaccurate, 
and there are certainly plenty of passages in Swift's other works to account 
for this impression. A later comment (1869) links in this case Swift’s Polite 
Conversations with the dialogue in Shakespeare’s comedies, and he finds it 
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remarkable, ‘dass zweihundert Jahre nichts beigetragen haben zur Milderung 
der Rohheit in England’. Again he is inaccurate — this time in his calculation 
of two hundred years between Shakespeare and Swift, but it is a miscalcula- 
tion he may well be forgiven. 

For the first commendable characteristic he finds in the English we must 
go back to his remarks on Shakespeare. He expressed more than once his 
doubts about the value of Shakespeare's influence and that of English litera- 
ture as a whole on German writers. This heretical view was partly inspired 
by his reaction to the Shakespeare cult and criticism of the Romantics and by 
his critical attitude to German literature in general. In a satirical dialogue 
called Friedrich der Grosse und Lessing, Ein Gesprach im Elysium (1841) he 
significantly puts his views about German and English literature into the 
mouth of that arch-rationalist and francophile Frederick the Great.’ Shake- 
speare is ‘cin grosser Wilder’ says Frederick, enlarging on Voltaire, and 
Lessing is sharply reprimanded for pointing to him and to English literature 
as models. He thereby did the Germans no service for they are uncultivated 
enough in themselves without being further encouraged by the “Derbheit’ 
of gue and his fellow-countrymen; what they need is instruction in 
form, in ‘“Geschmack und Urbanitit’. The English, however, Frederick 
briskly « concedes, can cope with their natural disposition: “denn die englische 
Derbheit wird nur durch die englische Tiichtigkeit wieder gut gemacht. 
This is an amusing and interesting dialogue, and it makes one regret Grill- 
parzer did not cultivate more his satiric talent. Many of his prejudices and 
one-sided views are there; in fact there are repetitions of a number of remarks 
made in his diary and aesthetic writings, but they are presented in a humorous 
light, and therefore balanced. He is definitely trailing his coat so that despite 
the criticism of German literature we feel his affection for “der kryptoga- 
mische Klopstock’, for Schiller ‘ein deutscher Professor’ and “der Gothe’ as 
Frederick familiarly calls him: ‘Uberdies ein unmoralischer Dichter. Die 
gefallenen Madchen sind seine Lieblingsfiguren.’ His admiration for the 
English is also evident for they are not only ‘derb’, but also ‘tiichtig’. 

Like so many of his generation Grillparzer came under Byron’s spell. In 
fact, Byron was his ideal for a while after his journey to Italy in 1819, where 
it is believed he first became acquainted with his works. His romantic concep- 
tion of the poct made him feel akin to Byron and this affinity is confirmed by 
Byron's ecstatic praise of Sappho;* he also felt drawn to the noble-minded 
liberal and it is as “der Feind der Knechte’ he depicts Byron in his poem on 
Beethoven written in 1827. 

His relation to Byron was a sort of bewitchment, for there was no real 
comparison between the aristocratic rebel with his flamboyant romantic 
existence and the modest, law-abiding Austrian civil servant. For this reason 
Byron’s influence was, I think, anything but favourable. Grillparzer was in a 
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very unsettled and unhappy frame of mind at the time of his journey to 
Italy; his response was too one-sided and emotional and he was encouraged 
to take his own romantic Weltschmerz more seriously than he might have 
done. Nor did Byron stimulate him creatively as Shakespeare did; his 
influence was mainly one of mood, affecting Grillparzer’s personal life and 
his works only indirectly. That his relation to Byron was indeed a kind of 
bewitchment, a spell he did not wish to break, he seems to have realized later. 
Thus he relates at length in his autobiography (1853) the reasons for his 
failure to meet Byron when they were both in Venice. There he tells us that 
he saw him once from a distance in the theatre, and that he looked ‘beleibter’ 
than he had imagined. Yet there is no mention at all of Byron in the diary he 
wrote while in Venice. Whether what he says is true or not, it is surely 
significant. There could be no link, at least for the younger romantic 
Grillparzer, between his Tasso-Sappho conception of the poet and a well-fed, 
athletic Englishman. 

As always in his critical reflections Grillparzer is more detached, and one 
characteristic in Byron, noted in 1839, strikes him as typically English: it is 
Byron’s unhistorical attitude to the Greeks, an attitude Grillparzer says, he 
shares with the “grossen Geister der franzdsischen Schule’ and the “praktischen 
Képfe der englischen Offentlichkeit’: they take over from the Greeks what 
they have in common with them and adapt it to their own use. The Germans, 
on the other hand, are historical in their approach, for they concentrate on 
what is different between themselves and the Ancients. He finds the English 
and French attitude more practical and realistic, and it has his approval. But 
he had always a romantic aversion to usefulness as unpoctic; also poetry was 
linked in his mind with dreams and longing. For this reason, therefore, the 
German approach, though he finds it inhibiting, seems to him more beautiful. 
Grillparzer’s dualism between theory and practice is evident when we look 
at his own classical plays. Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, especially, is an 
almost too practical, indeed Viennese adaptation of a Greek legend, and 
when Sappho was criticized for not being Greek enough he said that suited 
him all right, “da ich nicht ftir Griechen sondern ftir Deutsche schrieb’. He 
had little or none of Schiller’s or Hélderlin’s longing for ancient Greece. 

Grillparzer was much intrigued by Byron's relatively low opinion of 
Shakespeare, and in 1870 quotes in his diary from Samuel Roger's Table 
Talk a remark Byron is said to have made in conversation: ‘Well after all 
Tom, don’t you think Shakespeare was something of a humbug?’ Taking 
the remark by itself it reminds one of an English characteristic — that of 
speaking with one’s tongue in one’s cheek. There is no comment to show 
what Grillparzer thought — but why should he note it in his diary? It is true 
he may have been just puzzled, but being a Viennese he was more likely 
amused. He was no friend, as he said, of an exaggerated conception of 
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‘Bildung’ and Byron’s remark probably struck him as a healthy reaction to 
the highflown, highbrow adulation of Shakespeare or for that matter of any 
of the other great figures of literature. It was an attitude he shared with his 
Viennese contemporaries Raimund and Nestroy who frequently poke fun at 
extremes of culture and refinement. 

‘Bildung’ was a subject that interested Grillparzer very much. While 
sympathizing with and indeed sharing the humanistic idealism of Weimar at 
the beginning of the century he very much deplored its further development 
in the hands of pedantic historians, speculative philosophers and romantic 
nationalists. ‘Die ganze Bildung der deutschen Nation in den letzten zwanzig 
Jahren war eine falsche’, he writes in the first version of Zur Literaturgeschichte 
(18512); and much of what he has to say in this essay and elsewhere is an 
anticipation of Nietzsche's ruthless condemnations in the Unzeitgemdsse 
Betrachtungen. There are indeed striking parallels: as early as 1834 he says, 
‘Der Grundfehler des deutschen Denkens und Strebens liegt in einer 
schwachen Persénlichkeit’, and there is even a pendant to the Bildungs- 
philister, the phantastischer Pedant or pedantischer Phantast, ‘ein Monstrum, das 
die Erde bis dahin noch nicht erblickt hatte’ (c. 1835). 

Grillparzer’s concern was, however, not primarily aesthetic, despite 
occasional statements to the contrary. “Die politischen Uberzeugungen sind 
nur der ins praktische hineinragende Teil des Ideenkreises einer Nation’, he 
says in Zur Literaturgeschichte; and his many other essays and comments on 
current political and cultural events show his preoccupation with the effect 
of ‘Bildung’ on the public and political life of a nation and of Germany 
especially. It is, therefore, pleasing to note that in the same essay Zur Literatur- 
geschichte he singles out England as being probably the only country in 
Europe free from the false currents of ‘Bildung’. He attributes this to the 
English character which is not only ‘tiichtig’ but also ‘beharrlich’. “Die 
Grundlage des englischen Charakters sind die Tiichtigkeit und die Beharr- 
lichkeit’, he affirms in a long discussion on Prussia’s plans for a constitution 
and whether England could serve as a model or not (1844). Another charac- 
teristic he admires is the “gesunder Menschenverstand’ of the English philo- 
sophers Locke and Hume; it is a faculty, he says on several occasions, which 
the Austrians, as opposed to the Germans, have had the wit to preserve. 

After spending a month in Paris in 1836 he went to England, very appre- 
hensive about his ability to make himself understood, and armed with “A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language’. He was fascinated by 
English as a written language and wrote in his diary in 1811: 


‘Ich kann nicht beschreiben welch’ einen schauerlichen Eindruck das h in 
dem englischen ghost auf mich macht. Das Wort ausgesprochen, klingt eben 
nicht sehr feierlich, aber seh’ ich es geschrieben vor mir, so verfehlt es seine 
Wirkung nie; ich glaube einen Geist vor mir zu sehen. 
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But when it came to speaking English, it was “ein sprachliches Chinesentum’, 
a language ‘ftir Grobiane’, and in a further note, made in 1838, he adds: “Die 
englische Sprache hat schon in ihrem Bau etwas so derbes, um nicht zu 
sagen rohes.’ It thus fits in with his impression of English illogicality and lack 
of refinement. Still, after the initial mishap of being given water when he 
asked for butter on his first morning in England, he seems to have fared 
very well. 

In Paris he had been bombarded with invitations and surrounded by 
people he knew; he had also felt spied upon because of his contacts with 
Borne and Heine and other political suspects, but here he was completely on 


his own and he was delighted: 


In London kenne ich N.emand. Da will ich eigentlich leben wie mir’s 
gefallt. Kein Gesandter dort. 


All his journeys, he says, were undertaken as a kind of cure and atonement, 
‘eine Art Busse’ for his misanthropy. But now after fending for himself in 
the labyrinthine vastness of London and coping with life in a Bloomsbury 
boarding-house,® in a room the size and shape of a ‘Biigeleisen’ he has 
reason to feel satisfied. Only the communal breakfast is a bit too much for 
him: 

Um 9 Uhr lautets zum breakfast. Dieselbe Versammlung, dasselbe englische 


Gestammel, dieselbe Langeweile. Dazu die Wahl zwischen Thee, der mir 
nicht bekommt, und Kaffee den man hier nicht zu bereiten versteht. 


Otherwise there are fewer complaints about his health and his humours; he 
is full of praise for the ‘vortreffliche englische Ktiche’, tells us, he had at 
Richmond the best meal he had ever had in his life: 


Ein Kalbsbraten wie aus einem Elephanten ausgeschnitten und weich und 
saftig wie ein junges Huhn. Vortreffliche pies. Kase, Salat ... Porter, Ale, wie 
ich es nie getrunken. 


He acquires, too, a taste for ginger-beer. “Will dieses Zeug zu meinem 
Getrinke machen’, he notes. Altogether the tone of his London diary is 
remarkably good humoured. We feel he could breathe more freely, and 
even after three weeks’ floundering as he says like a “Schiffbriichiger ... in 
léchrigem Kahn allein in der Unermesslichkeit des Weltmeers’ he is hopeful 
of attaining the “Zweck meiner Reise, Wiedergewinnung der eigenen 
Selbstthatigkeit und der Méglichkeit mit Menschen beisammen zu seyn’. 
This had not been the case in Paris, he adds. 

As in Paris he went to the theatre practically every evening: two or even 
three plays would be given at one performance, so that he seldom got home 
before midnight or one in the morning. And all that after a strenuous day’s 
sightseeing; for one who at home regularly went to spas for the sake of his 
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health he shows remarkable powers of endurance. Of the English theatre and 
the general level of aesthetic taste he had no high opinion; still, it was 
unpretentious and he didn’t seem to expect anything else from the English. 
Thus he mentions a young man he met one evening at the theatre: 


Mit mir in derselben Loge ein recht artiger Englander, der recht leidlich 
franzésisch sprach und die Musik zu goutieren schien. Zwei seltene Eigen- 
schaften in diesem Lande. 


His descriptions of the theatre-going public are very amusing; first of all 
the aristocracy, ‘imposant, erhaben’ in their finery “wie ein versammeltes 
Oberhaus’, but arriving an hour late because of their fixed hour for dinner; 
then the pit and the gallery, a rowdy, rumbustious crowd, either shouting to 
each other or indulging in deafening applause; finally, the half-pricers, 
storming in like madmen half-way through the evening and turning the 
theatre into a veritable Bedlam. ‘In einem Branntweinhaus voll Betrunkener 
kann es nicht anders hergehen.’ “Wems einfallt der behalt den Hut auf dem 
Kopfe’, or at a lamentable performance of Richard III: “Wiithende Partheien 
im Publikum ... Der dort im schwarzen Rocke hat gezischt, rief mein 
Nebenmann, let him be gone!’ At this particular performance he says he 
not only failed to understand the actors, he couldn't even hear whether they 
were speaking or not. Nor could he see very well what was happening on 
the stage as a large iron railing had been erected in front of it; this was part of 
the set for the next play, a French opera, in which as he tells us “ganze 
Schwadronen von Pferden mitspielten’. 

Certainly pre-Victorian England was hardly a school. for morals or 
refinement and if Grillparzer needed further proof of the untamed elements 
in the English character he had it now. In fact, the dreary puritanical Sundays, 
‘Jammertage’ he calls them, the exclusiveness of upper-class institutions such 
as the Zoological Gardens, and the system of half-prices in the theatre, all 
seemed to him to be a definite policy to keep the masses in their unredeemed 
state. Of the average Englishman, however, as distinct from the mob, he 
has a good impression: 


Die Englander sind roh bei allen Sffentlichen Gelegenheiten, wenn sie sich 
als Theil einer Masse fiihlen, einzeln gibtes keine gefalligeren, keine hdflicheren, 
keine herzlicheren dienstfertigeren Menschen. 


Of closer contacts with Englishmen in England we hear nothing, as he 
carefully avoided any opportunity of being drawn into society. Thus he did 
not take up an introduction to the publisher Murray and he evaded the 
offer of another one to the Professor of German at King’s College, London.” 
He had had enough of invitations and introductions in Paris! Yet his chief 
refuge in Paris from literary enthusiasts and political agitators was with an 
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Englishman he had met years before in Vienna. Who this Mr Brant was, or 
what he was doing in Paris or Vienna remains a mystery, but from the pages 
of Grillparzer’s Paris diary there emerges the engaging picture of a rather 
stolid, but good-natured Englishman. He must have been good-natured, for 
after four weeks of meeting almost daily, Grillparzer writes, “Brant war 
erstaunt mich das erstemal heiter zu finden’. They read English together for 
two hours at a time, enlivened by cups of tea. But while Grillparzer is 
delighted with the common sense and clarity of composition in Locke’s, 
On the Conduct of Understanding, we learn that Brant has fallen asleep. Brant 
was also very economical, and we have therefore the vision of an unwilling 
Grillparzer being not only forced to eat in “wohlfeilen Restaurationen’ but 
led all over Paris on foot by his energetic companion. He writes: 


Ich bin ein guter Fussginger, Brant geht mich aber doch in Grund und 
Boden. Er will von Fiakre oder Omnibus nichts wissen. 


Or they pay a joint visit to the hairdresser’s from which, in keeping with 
Brant’s economies, they emerge looking like a couple of scarecrows. Brant 
is an ‘Ehrenmann’, we are told, an inveterate tea-drinker and “verliebt in sein 
Kaminfeuer . It is the description of a pretty conventional Englishman as seen 
by a Continental. Nor did Brant correct Grillparzer in his impression of the 
Englishman’s indifference to art, for he seldom went to the theatre. Instead 
he carries him off to see some horse-racing, following the pedantic and 
touching reminder, noted in the diary: 


Brant machte mir die Nothwendigkeit begreiflich, einmal wieder nach 
mehreren Tagen dem Kérper Bewegung zu verschaffen. 


If Grillparzer found the English over-pious on Sundays and not particu- 
larly artistically minded during the week, his admiration for the bustling 
modern commercial life of London knew no bounds: 


Die gréssern Industrie-Etablissements ... die, so gleichgiiltig sie mir sonst 
iiberall in der Welt sind, doch in London einen solchen Charakter von 
Grossartigkeit und Weltumfassung haben, dass sie fast den Eindruck von 
Epopeen machen. 


The size alone of this vast city was overwhelming and the adjectives that 
keep recurring are ‘grossartig’, ‘hinreissend’, “ungeheuer’, ‘riesenhaft’, 
‘weltumfassend’, “bewAltigend’, ‘prichtig’, ‘herrlich’. In Westminster Abbey 
he feels this country has a living history: 


Kaum ist eines dieser Denkmaler schén zu nennen, aber alle zusammen, was 
machen sie ftir einen Eindruck. Und das ist nicht tot wie die Geschichte 
Deutschlands, sondern lebt im gegenwirtigen Leben, in noch bestehenden 
Institutionen. Wahrlich dies Land hat eine Geschichte, wir haben nur Kurio- 
sitaten und Begebenheiten. 
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He pays his respects to places of historical and artistic interest, but he is not 
really interested in the past. Thus the relics in the Tower of London seem to 
him so much ‘alter Wust’. He is more concerned with the present and its 
achievements, and is surprised at his own enthusiasm. We, too, are surprised, 
for he even takes the trouble to go down the half-completed tunnel under 
the Thames; he visits a steam-driven printing-press or goes to a large brewery 
at Greenwich, where he is for the moment thrilled and transported by the 
intricate workings of the machinery and the magnitude of the output. But 
most of all he is amazed and fascinated by the docks with their rows of ware- 
houses, the forest of ship masts, and the loading and unloading of exotic 
merchandise. He spends a whole day there and is back again to see more the 
following morning. 

So great is the impact of all the wonders he sees in London that we feel at 
times he is on the verge of writing a prose-poem in praise of the modern 
world of commerce and industry; he senses the excitement and adventure in 
it, the many powers at work, the magic and the mystery. But he is aware, too, 
of the sinister forces lurking in the machine; he shudders at its ruthless, 
relentless, inhuman activity, hints with an almost Rilkean touch at the 
multiple uniformity of its products compared with the unending variety of 
those of art. Thus a visit to the British Museum to see the Elgin Marbles 
recalls him to his allegiance to the ideal world of beauty: 


O ewige Griechen! ... Die elginschen Marmore ... Alles zerstért, aber 
iiberall Spuren einer Schénheit, die man mit keinen Dampfapparaten her- 
stellen und mit ihren héchsten Erzeugnissen nicht aufwiegen kann. 


‘O neue Pfeffer- und Thee-Welt,’ he cries, “wie kommst du da zur Verglei- 
chung.’ 

The ‘Mangel an Pietat’ he had observed in the theatre is balanced by the 
orderliness and respect prevailing in the Law Courts. He attends two or 
three lawsuits and is delighted with the precision and cool command of the 
judges and lawyers; he notes the rapt attention, propriety and self-discipline 
of the public and compares it favourably with the curiosity of the French on 
similar occasions. He has a strong sense that justice is being done. 

In his observations on the comedies he sees in London (the only form of 
entertainment he regards as exempt from the general decline in the English 
theatre) he concludes that the English have the knack of combining humour 
with serious-mindedness, but each in its proper place. 

But the highlight of his stay in London was his visits to the House of 
Commons. From 7 p.m. until one in the morning he sat there one evening, 


eagerly following the debate and spellbound by the drama of it all: 


Schon als Schauspiel war das Ganze hinreissend ... damals war der Saal des 
Unterhauses lang und verhiltnismissig schmal. Die beiden Parteien waren 
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sich daher wie Kriegsheere ganz nahe und die Redner traten wie homerische 
Helden vor und schleuderten die Speere ihrer Worte in die feindliche Schar ... 
Die vielen hear, hear! der Versammlung, die nach einer Art Melodie abge- 
sungen werden ... Das Ganze ist grossartig und hinreissend. 


Thus he sees it all with the eyes of a poet, but he is keenly interested, too, in 
the Bill under discussion and reads it up the next day in the newspapers. An 
Irish Bill was being debated, and he gives us brief, but sharp vignettes of 
some well-known and now historical figures, among them O’Connell, the 
Irish leader: 


ganz schwarz gekleidet, mit kleiner vorstehender Hemdkrause. Ein starker 
Mann, schwarzes Haar, eine Papierrolle in der Hand, die er wahrend der Rede 
der Gegenpartei wie eine Klarinette an den Mund hielt ... Er spie Invektiven 
und Persénlichkeiten. 


By contrast, the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, ‘kalt aber fliessend und mi 

der Kraft der Uberzeugung’; or after a visit to the House of Lords he sums 
up the Duke of Wellington: ‘Er sieht entschlossen und doch geistlos aus, 

was er auch ist.’ Above all he is immensely cheered by the self-assurance of 
the speakers, the uninhibited, yet businesslike conduct of affairs. It was the 
year 1836, six years after one revolution and with the clouds of the next 
already gathering on the horizon, a revolution he dreaded because of the 
danger to Austria. But he feels confident and writes in his diary after this visit 
to the House of Commons: 


Die Englander mégen nur ruhig sein. Sie kennen die andern Nationen 
vielleicht nicht genug, um ganz zu wissen, wie allmichtig sie sind. Wenn sie 
einmal ernsthaft wollen, wird alles vor ihnen zerstauben, wie selbst Napoleon 
zerstaubte. Die Welt ist gesichert. 


It has been assumed that England as “Vormacht des materiellen Fort- 
schritts** must be alien to Grillparzer’s temperament. His account of his 
visit there seems to me, however, to go against this assumption. Judging from 
the diaries he wrote on his various journeys (Italy 1819, Germany 1826, 
France and England 1836, Greece and Turkey 1843), London seems to be the 
place where he is most at one with himself; we feel the poet in him is more 
in contact with life, with the modern world that interested him more than he 
would consciously admit. Thus, towards the end of his stay in London, he 
hopes ‘das Bild dieser ungeheuern Stadt ftir alle kommenden Tage bei mir 
festzuhalten’, and what is positive in his portrayal of the modern world in 
Libussa is probably inspired by his visit to England. But the picture gradually 
fades. For even before he arrives in Vienna from England he is met with the 
news of family troubles. His brother Karl has left his wife and children and 
given up his job, leaving the ‘Amtskasse leer’. He had also accused himself of 
murder to the police and gave every sign of insanity. 
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In addition, Grillparzer is back in Vienna — a city he felt he ought to leave 
for the sake of his poetry, but never could: 


Schén bist du, doch gefahrlich auch, 
Dem Schiiler wie dem Meister, 
Entnervend weht dein Sommerhauch, 


Du Kapua der Geister! 


He is again the victim of trivialities and we find him a few weeks after his 
return from England inordinately put out and his day ruined by a ‘zer- 
brochene Kaffeemaschine’. Moreover, the revolution which, he thought, had 
been staved off, did come in 1848; the world was no longer secure and his 
view of life becomes increasingly pessimistic. 

In a commentary on recent political events written in 1850 we see his 
concern not only for Austria but for the fate of Europe. He finds parallels in 
the decline of ancient Greece and Rome: France is morally confused, Ger- 
many intellectually muddled and arrogant into the bargain; Russia and 
England are in no better shape: 


Die andern Staaten gehen zu Grunde weil sie wollen, England weil es muss. 
thr erkiinstelter Produktionszustand muss brechen. Lord Palmerston hatte 
als eigensiichtiger Englander ganz Recht den Kontinent anzuziinden, denn 
nur der Brand der Welt gibt Warmestoff fiir ihre Maschinen und nur Bettler 
sind Kaufer fiir ihre Fabrikate. 


But despite these strictures on the selfishness of England’s industrial policy 
his admiration for England as a political power remains and he adds: 


Nichts desto weniger ist Englands Untergang cin Ungliick fiir die Welt. 
England hat die Macht Napoleons gebrochen und seine gesicherte Stellung 
gabe den alleinigen festen Punkt um dem allgemeinen Verderben einen Damm 
zu setzen. 


And Russia? He sees the terrific gulf between the ruling classes and the 
masses of the people and the inevitability of power slipping from the one 
class to the other. ‘Eine Revolution kann kaum ausbleiben’, and there follows 
the ominous question, ‘Aber was dann?’ 

This commentary does not make happy reading. “Ein Mann! ein Mann! 
ein K6nigreich fiir einen Mann!’ he cries — for someone great and good 
enough to put things right. Instead the shade of a new Napoleon arises 
before him and a vision of the world set once more on a course, ‘dem kein 
Winter und kein Moskau ein elementarisches Ziel setzt’. ‘Ich will nicht an 


derlei glauben’, he tells himself: 


aber man muss ein starkes Vertrauen in die Vorsehung haben um nicht 
schwarz zu sehen. Ich stehe am Rand meiner Tage. Es ist nicht Besorgnis um 
mich, es ist meine begeisterte Liebe fiir das Gute und Schéne was mich 
kleinmiithig macht. 
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NOTES 


1 Most of the quotations are from Grillparzer’s diaries and autobiography, Grillparzers Werke, His- 
torisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, ed. A. Sauer. 

2 Cf. R. Miihlher, ‘Goéttin Kunst?’ Jb. der Grillparzer Gesellschaft, III Folge, vol. II, 1949; W. Vortriede, 
‘Grillparzers Beitrag zum poetischen Nihilismus,’ Trivium, vol. [X, Heft 2, 1951. 

8 Cf. Hofmannsthal, “Grillparzers politisches Vermachtnis’ (1915), cited in Publications of the English 
Goethe Society, vol. XXVII, 1958. 

4 Grillparzer had his own English edition of Shakespeare by then, bought with the proceeds of the 
Ahnfrau in 1817; he had taught himself English and tells in his autobiography how he began reading 
Shakespeare in English when he was tutor at Graf Seilern’s in 1812. 

5 Cf. Tagebiicher, 193: “Es ist eine grosse Frage: ob das zu scharfe Individualisieren der Charaktere, wie 
wir es bei Shakespeare finden, dem dramatischen Effekt nicht schadlich ist. Der Mensch verschwindet 
in eben dem Verhiltnisse in welchem das Individuum hervortritt.” Also 4393: “Wenn wir heutzutage im 
Drama von einem Charakter verlangen, dass er sich gut-horazisch immer gleich bleibe ...’ 

§ Cf. also Zur Literaturgeschichte, 2. Fassung, c. 1860: ‘In Deutschland ist der Wert des Publikums nie 
genug erkannt worden. Schiller und Géthe haben an kleinen Orten gelebt und daher den Eindruck 
dieser grossartigen Erscheinung nie empfunden, weshalb sie auch von der unberufenen Menge abschitz- 
iger sprechen als billig.’ 

* Taking his cue presumably from Frederick’s De la littérature allemande. 

8 Cf. Byron’s diary, January 12th, 1812. 

® 11 Charlotte Street. 

10 For an account of early nineteenth-century theatre audiences in London, see Sir St. Vincent Trou- 
bridge, “Theatre Riots in London’, Annual Publications of the Society for Theatre Research. London, 1952. 

11 Adolphus Bernays, author of a Compendious German Grammar; he held the Chair for thirty-two 
years, 1831-63. See F. J. C. Hearnshaw, The Centenary History of King’s College London, Harrap, 1929, 


. OI. 
12 Cf. E. Hock, F. Grillparzer, Besinnung auf Humanitat, Hamburg, 1949. 








FRANZ KAFKAS PROZESS UND PRAG 


BY PAvVEL EISNER 


Der Prozess spielt in Franz Kafkas Vaterstadt. Ihr Name kommt jedoch in 
dem Werk nicht vor; unbenannt bleiben auch die stidtischen Teilschau- 
plaitze der Handlung; und die Hauptgestalt weist Ziige auf, die dem in Prag 
Herkémmlichen widersprechen. Die vorliegende Betrachtung will diese 
Tatsachen im einzelnen feststellen. Hierbei versteht sich, dass Feststellungen 
wie ‘undenkbar’, ‘absurd’ u.ahnl. nicht die Bedeutung Asthetischer Wer- 
tungen haben. Alle Zitate bezichen sich auf die Lizenzausgabe des Verlags 
S. Fischer, Frankfurt a.M., 1953. 

Beginnen wir mit der Hauptgestalt. Josef K. ist mit dreissig Jahren Ober- 
prokurist einer Grossbank. Zu einer solchen Laufbahn reicht emsiger Fleiss 
nicht hin, und nichts berechtigt zu der Annahme, er sei ein Protektionskind 
oder ein karrieresiichtiger Intrigant. Er muss also hochbegabt sein. Dennoch 
dussert er keinerlei ausserberufliche Interessen. Wir héren von einem einzigen 
Buch aus seinem Besitz, in der Verhaftungsszene liest eines der Gerichts- 
organe darin [10], wir héren dann von einem fiir eine Fremdenftihrung 
verwendeten Album der stadtischen Kunstdenkmiler [239]; ein einziges Mal 
ist von einem Theaterbesuch die Rede [303], zu diesem kommt es aber nur 
durch die Anwesenheit von K.-s Onkel. 

Dies alles ist kaum vereinbar mit der Lebensnorm eines solchen Menschen 
auf Prager Boden. Die Prager Bankbeamten, Tschechen wie Deutsche, 
waren AngehGrige einer hochstehenden Kulturschicht, der Besuch von 
Schauspiel und Oper, von Konzerten, Kunstausstellungen, Vortragen, 
regelmassige Buchlektiire waren ftir die meisten von ihnen ein eifrig gestilltes 
Bediirfnis. Der gewaltigen Gemeinde von Musikliebhabern in den Prager 
Mauern stellten sie ein ansehnliches Kontingent, nicht wenige auch am 
aktiven Sinne, als Amateure. Nichts davon bei Josef K. Eine weitere Ab- 
stinenz: er ist offenbar Deutscher, und die deutsche Minoritat in Prag 
besass ein dichtes Netz von Kultur- und sonstigen Vereinen; sich diesem 
Vereinsleben vollig zu entziehen, war ftir einen Mann in K.-s Stellung nicht 
eben leicht; dennoch ist er, und auch dies nur voriibergehend, lediglich 
Mitglied des Vereins zur Erhaltung der stadtischen Kunstdenkmiler [239]. 
Endlich aber geht ihm auch jegliches Interesse ftir Sport- und Leibesiibung- 
en ab. Zusammengefasst: in allen diesen Dingen ist Josef K. fiir einen 
Prager Bankbeamten aus der Entstehungszeit des Buches auffallend vntypisch. 

Die Frauen, mit denen er Umgang hat, sind die Nachtlokal-Kellnerin 
Elsa, das Madchen Leni, das halb Krankenpflegerin, halb Dienstmagd ist, 
endlich — cher nur intentionell — eine Biiroangestellte (Fraulein Biirstner). 
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Ahnliche Bindungen des Helden an Madchen und Frauen aus den ‘niederen 
Klassen’, bei starkem Hervortreten des Gaststittenmilieus, treten uns auch in 
den Romanen Das Schloss und Amerika entgegen. Was aber ftir den Landver- 
messer K. und ftir Karl Rossmann vermége ihrer Lebenslage nur natiirlich 
ist, erscheint bei Josef K. in solcher Ausschliesslichkeit undenkbar. Ein Mann 
in seiner Stellung hat, ob er mag oder nicht, Umgang auch mit Frauen der 
‘gehobenen’ Stinde, der ‘Gesellschaft’. Zum Uberfluss erfahren wir, dass 
Josef K. im Hause seines Bankdirektors verkehrt und dort an ‘Abendessen’ 
teilnimmt [27]: zumindest dort bekommt er auch Frauen des biirgerlichen 
Patriziats zu Gesicht. Sie bleiben aber unerwahnt, ebenso Bankklientinnen 
usw. Dadurch wird sein Umgang mit Elsa und Leni zu einer wirklichkeits- 
fremden Selektion. 

Wo wohnt Josef K.? In einer Privatpension, in der auch die ‘Schreib- 
maschinistin’ Frl. Biirstner (eine auffallend schroffsachliche Berufsbezeich- 
nung statt des landesiiblichen ‘Kontoristin’) und eine Sprachlehrerin wohnen. 
Eine recht untibliche Unterkunft ftir den ersten Prokuristen einer Prager 
Grossbank. Auch dann, wenn er unverheiratet war, hatte ein solcher Mann 
seine behaglich eingerichtete Wohnung mit Kéchin oder Wirtschafterin. 
Um so zu wohnen und zu leben, wie er es tut, miisste K. ein rechter Geizhals 
sein; diese Eigenschaft wird ihm aber nicht zugeschrieben. Seine Daseinsform 
ist also auch im materiellen Sinne fir Prager Verhiltnisse untypisch, ja 
sonderbar. 

Stellen wir fest: Josef K. lebt an allem Geistigen vorbei; sein weiblicher 
Umgang ist merkwiirdig selektiv (wobei die Bindung an Leni auf Berech- 
nung zurtickgeht); und er wohnt nicht normal. Mit diesen von der Lebens- 
form eines Prager Bankprokuristen abweichenden Eigentiimlichkeiten wird 
von der empirischen Probabilitat abgebogen, abstrahiert. Fiir die hier 
gegebene Darstellungsart sei die Bezeichnung “Wischer-Technik’ gestattet: 
der wahrheitsgetreue Umriss wird verwischt. Diese Technik findet ihre 
Erganzung darin, dass Josef K. so gut wie keine Vorgeschichte, keine 
‘Anamnese’ hat; hierin wird er nur von dem Landvermesser im Schloss 
iibertroffen. Wie dieser, hat er tiberdies kein ‘Gesicht’, wir erfahren nichts 
von seiner Leibesbeschaffenheit und Gesichtsbildung. Umso besser taugt er 
als Demonstrationsobjekt im Sinne eines ‘Jedermann’. 


Mit erstaunlicher Konsequenz zeigt sich die “Wischer-Technik’ tiberall 
dort am Werk, wo Topographisches in Betracht kommt. Von Prager 
Ortlichkeiten wird nur eine einzige mit einem Namen belegt, die ‘Julius- 
strasse’ [47]; ein solcher Strassenname kommt aber im Prager Weichbild 
nicht vor, ‘Juliusstrasse’ klingt fiir das Prager Ohr geradezu aufreizend 
frémd: der einzige im Prozess vorkommende Strassenname ist eine Mysti- 
fikation. 
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Wo befindet sich die Pension der Frau Grubach:? Fast alle grossen Banken 
Prags waren in der Strasse “Am Graben’ gelegen; um ohne Zeitverlust aus 
der Pension in die Bank zu gelangen, muss Josef K. ein Mietfuhrwerk (ein 
‘Automobil’ d.h. ein Taxi) i [26]. Dies macht wahrscheinlich, dass die 
Pension der Frau Grubach in den Stadtteil Weinberge (Vinohrady) zu 
verlegen ist; in dem damals ruhigen, gepflegten Stadtteil wohnten viele 
biirgerliche Zimmervermieterinnen, sowie auch vicle Bankbeamte. Aus 
diesem Stadtteil hatte Josef K. auch den im Roman angedeuteten ziemlich 
weiten Weg zuriickzulegen, wenn er sich in die Armenvorstadt begibt [46, 
ebenso 64]. 

Das Haus, in dem die erste Untersuchung stattfindet, ein Haus ‘in einer 
entlegenen Vorstadtstrasse, in der K. noch niemals war [45], diirfen wir in 
dem damals eindeutig proletarischen Stadtteil Zizkov vermuten, in den sich 
nur selten jem: als ein  Angabtciges der ‘Herrenschicht’ verirrte, der aber ftir 
Kaf ka, wie scine Tagebiicher dartun, cine tricbhafte Anzichungskraft 
besass. In einer ai silent: noch armseligeren Vorstadt wohnt der Maler 
Titorelli [169]. Hier sind wir auf vage Vermutungen angewiesen. Da Tito- 
rellis Vorstadt ‘jener, in welche ‘r sich die Gerichtskanzleien befanden, voll- 
stindig entgegengesetzt war, kénnen wir auf die Arbeitervorstidte Nusle, 
Lieben (Libet) oder Karolinental (K (Karlin) cher raten als schliessen. 

Anonymisiert ist auch alles Sonstige im Bereich des Topographischen. 
Eindeutig ftir den Kenner Prags stellen sich dar: die Briicke [269] als die 
Karlsbriicke. die kleine Insel [269] als die Insel Kampa am Kleinseitner 
Moldauufer, die ansteigenden Gassen [270] als die Kleinseite und der Hrad- 
schin, der kleine Steinbruch [270] als identisch mit einem heute nicht mehr 
vorhandenen Steinbruch in der Nihe des Klosters Strahow oberhalb des 
Hradschins. Miihelos identifizierbar ist dies alles fiir den Prager oder den 
sonstwie Ortskundigen — namentlich bezeichnet wird jedoch keine einzige 
von diesen Lokalitaten, und auch in ihrem anonymisierten Vorkommen 
werden sie eben nur erwahnt, nicht beschrieben, so dass in ihnen auch Be- 
standteile eines andern als des Prager Stadtbildes erblickt werden kénnten. 

Der ‘Dom’, ein Sonderfall, soll spiater die ihm gebiihrende Erwahnung 
finden. 


Die Anonymisierung erstreckt sich auch auf die Jahreszeiten. Einmal [137] 
hdren wir von cinem Wintervormitag mit Schneefall im triiben Licht, sonst 
kénnen wir die Jahreszeiten nur kombinatorisch bestimmen. Als K. nach 
seiner Verhaftung die Wohnung verlassen will, ist die Rede von seinem 
Hut, nicht aber von einem Uberrock. Es ist also warmes Friihlingswetter 
oder Sommer. Und als er den Gang zur Richtstatte geht, héren wir von 
Laubmassen und Strauchern [269]: es ist also wieder vorgeschrittener 
Friihling oder Sommer. 
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Verwischt, vernebelt wird auch der Kreislauf des ‘innern’ Jahres. Der 
Beruf eines Bankbeamten hat seine immanente Periodizitat (Jahresbilanz, 
Sitzungen des Verwaltungsrats u. a.m.). Nichts davon im Prozess. Auch 
sonst bleibt der Wirkungskreis eines Bankprokuristen — Interventionen an 
der Bérse, Besuche in den von der Bank patronisierten Industriebetrieben, 
Beratungen mit hohen Beamten anderer Finanzinstitute usw. usw. — 
unberiicksichtigt, und wenn wir von K.-s Verhandlungen mit Klienten der 
Bank héren, wird keine wirklich reale kommerzielle Einzelheit erwihnt — 
gewiss nicht aus mangelnder Kenntnis: Franz Kafka, dem Sohn eines an- 
sehnlichen Kaufmannes und Juristen mit umfassender Kenntnis des Wirt- 
schaftslebens, mussten diese Bankdinge geliufig sein. Es liegt also eine 
einschneidende Selektierung, ja Skelettisierung vor; alle halbwegs ent- 
behrlichen Realien, willkommener Baustoff fiir-einen realistischen Erzihler, 
werden tiber Bord geworfen. Gewiss auch darum, weil dies alles fiir die 
‘Fabel’ des Romans unwesentlich ist; wahrscheinlich aber auch darum, weil 
die Heranziehung solcher Realien aus dem Bank- und Wirtschaftsleben zu 
einer Infiltrierung mit sei’s auch verschleierten Prager Lokaltatsachen, zu 
einer lokalen Farbung von K.-s Berufssphire geftihrt hatte, und eben dies 
sollte vermieden werden. 

Denn der Roman sieht auch sonst von jeglichem Prager Ambiente ab. 
Nirgends auch nur eine leise Andeutung, dass es in der merkwiirdigen Stadt 
ein standiges Nebeneinander, Gegeneinander und tiberdies auch ein Inein- 
anderfluten zweier Lebensprinzipe gab, des tschechischen und des deutschen, 
und zwar in gleichzeitiger politischer, kultureller und wirtschaftlicher 
Ausstrahlung. In dieses Kraftfeld gegenstrebiger Impulse wurde jedermann 
hineingezogen, mochte er seiner ganzen Artung nach noch so ‘unpolitisch’ 
sein. Kein Wort davon in dem ganzen Werk — und genau so, wie der 
Kirchenkalender vernachlissigt wird, ergeht es auch dem politischen Kalen- 
der Prags mit seinen nationalen Gedenktagen, Festveranstaltungen, Kon- 
gresstagungen, Strassenumzitigen. Und noch ein Detail: ein Roman aus einer 
zeitungshungrigen Stadt, in dem keine Zeitungen gelesen werden, nicht 
einmal als die selbstverstindliche Pflichtlektiire eines leitenden Bankbeamten ! 

Sterilisiert, entlokalisiert sind auch die Personennamen, kein einziger hat 
etwas typisch Pragerisches an sich, sie konnten als deutsche Personennamen 
tiberall vorkommen. Eindeutig tschechischen Ursprungs ist der Name des 
Bankbeamten Kullich, nur die Schreibung ist deutsch: das tschechische Wort 
kulich bedeutet Kauzchen, Totenvogel. Man halte dazu die Erwahnung, dass 
der Bankbeamte Kullich ‘tiefliegende Augen’ (die eines Kauzchens?) hat 
[25]. Die Personennamen Rabensteiner und Kullich machen im Zusam- 
menhalt mit der “Sendung’ ihrer Trager ganz den Eindruck von ‘noms 
parlants’, mit welchem Hinweis nicht die vollbewusste Absicht einer solchen 
Namengebung behauptet werden soll. Auch Dr Huld ist ein solcher Name, 
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ebenso der Name Wolfahrt [290] in einem der Fragmente, ungeachtet 
seiner iibrigens nur vom Gesichtspunkt der neueren Orthographie irregularen 
Schreibung. Kehren wir zu dem Namen Kullich zuriick — er ftihrt mittelbar 
zu einer Frage von zentraler Bedeutung. 

In seiner Studie ‘Prague and the Origins of Rainer Maria Rilke, Franz 
Kafka and Franz Werfel’, Modern Language Quarterly XVI1/1, March 1955 
(mir unzuginglich, ich zitiere nach Klaus Wagenbachs Frankfurter Inaugural- 
dissertation Franz Kafka, eine Biographie seiner Jugend) sagt Hans Politzer, 
Josef K. werde von drei Untergebenen verhaftet: von dem Deutschen 
Rabensteiner, dem Tschechen Kullich und dem Juden Kaminer, die zusam- 
men die Bevélkerung Prags vertreten— er werde urbi et orbi verhaftet. Das 
Apergu ist geistvoll — um auch zutreffend zu sein, hat es eines zur Voraus- 
setzung : Josef K. muss Jude sein, und zwar deutscher Jude in dem so weitaus 
liberwiegend tschechischen Prag. Erst so kann er in cine Verstrickung, in die 
Lage eines dreifiltig ‘zu Verhaftenden’ geraten: als Jude gegeniiber dem 
Deutschtum, als assimilierter Jude gegeniiber dem wurzeltreuen Judentum, 
als deutscher Jude gegeniiber dem Tschechentum. (Leicht hinwegzuriumen 
ist eine orthographische Unstimmigkeit: Kullich soll Tscheche sein, sein 
Name zeigt aber eine deutsche Schreibung, wie sie einem Deutschbéhmen 
zukime. Doch kam es oft vor und geschieht nicht selten auch heute noch, 
dass Tschechen aus Griinden der Familienpietat bei der alten germanisierten 
Schreibung ihres Familiennamens verbleiben.) 

Auch ich bin iiberzeugt, dass Franz Kafkas “Martyrertum des Gewissens’ 
gerade in seiner Situation als deutscher Jude in dem tschechischen Prag nicht 
die einzige, wohl aber eine tiefe Wurzel hat — Kafkas Tagebiicher, die 
Briefe an Milena, seine von Gustav Janouch (Gesprache mit Kafka) iiberlie- 
ferten Ausserungen ergeben ein erdriickendes Beweismaterial in diesem 
Sinne. Im Prozess aber findet sich keine einzige Andeutung, aus der ge- 
schlossen werden kénnte, dass K. Jude ist. Im Gegenteil: mittelbar wird er als 
Nichtjude bestimmt. In einem der Fragmente zum Prozess [277 f.] heisst es 
von seiner betagten Mutter, sie gehe jeden Sonntag zur Kirche. Folglich ist 
sie Christin, und Nichtjude ist folglich auch ihr Sohn, es wire denn, dass er 
einer Mischehe entstammt und Halbjude ist; doch war damals — vor Hitler 
— halbjiidische Herkunft de facto gleichbedeutend mit Nichtjudentum. 

Machen wir uns Hans Politzers Deutung der Beamtengruppe Raben- 
steiner-Kullich-Kaminer dennoch zu eigen und ist also Josef K. Jude, so 
liegt wieder eine Verschleierung, eine “Anonymisierung’ vor. Dies umso 
mehr, als Kafka, wenn er einen Bankbeamten als Reprisentanten einer 
Welt des Zihlbaren, des Kalkiils, im Gegensatz zu einer Welt des aller 
Berechnung Entriickten wahlen wollte (in strikter Parallele zum Landver- 
messer im Schloss), es zu einem deutschjiidischen Bankbeamter. gewiss 
naher hatte als zu jedem andern. In der Fatstehung.zeit des Romans besags 
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das tschechische Finanzkapital eine einzige wirkliche Grossbank, die 
iibrigen grossen Banken in Prag waren deutsch. In ihnen entfiel ein hoher 
Prozentsatz, auch in den leitenden Stellungen, auf deutsche Juden. Unbe- 
dingt kannte Kafka persénlich eine gréssere Anzahl jiidischer Bankbeamter 
als nichtjiidischer. Hinter der Gestalt des Prokuristen im Prozess ist also ein 
jiidisches ‘Modell’ anzunehmen. Der Gestalt selbst ist nichts Jiidisches eigen, 
und wenn wir vorhin festgestellt haben, dass Josef K. mit seinem Nichtin- 
teresse an geistigen Dingen von dem habituellen Typus der Prager Bank- 
beamten abweicht, steigert sich die Abweichung bis zum Krass-Unge- 
wohnten, sobald wir in ihm einen Juden sehen. 

Nun ist aber Josef K. tatsachlich Jude, er ist es aus zwingenden Griinden 
der immanenten ‘Fabel’ des Ganzen. (Auch an der Gestalt des Kaufmanns 
Block widerspricht nichts der Annahme, dass sie ein jiidisches Schicksal 
darstellt; ein andermal [80] héren wir, dass die Angeklagten zumeist den 
‘h6heren Klassen’ angehGren, und eben diesen gehGrte die erdriickende 
Mehrheit der Prager Juden an.) 

Der biirgerliche Name des Malers Titorelli wird nicht genannt — auch 
dies ist eine Art ‘topographische Verschleierung’. Wirklicher Italiener ist 
hingegen der Geschaftsfreund der Bank, der die Veranlassung zu der héchst 
wichtigen Domszene gibt. Nicht anders als der “Maler’, der sich falschlich 
den italienischen Namen Titorelli beilegt, ist auch der wirkliche Italiener ein 
Organ der Gerichtsbehérde; K. wird von ihm buchstablich in den Dom 
gelockt. Dieser “Geschiaftsfreund der Bank’ ist mitsamt “Titorelli’ als ‘italieni- 
scher Komplex’ neben die Beamten Sortini und Sordini im Schloss zu 
stellen. Auch héren wir, K.-s direktorialer Vorgesetzter habe mehrere 
Jahre in Siiditalien verbracht [240]. Ein etwas sonderbarer Lebenslauf ftir 
einen Prager Bankdirektor. Und noch ein Detail. Dreimal [110, 117, 280] 
héren wir von einer ‘Freitreppe’ vor der Bank, in der K. angestellt ist. 
Keine Prager Bank hatte etwas Ahnliches, wohl aber hatte eine solche 
Freitreppe das Palais der Versicherungsgesellschaft Assicurazioni Generali am 
Wenzelsplatz (Vaclavské namésti), in der Kafka seine Beamtenlaufbahn 
begann. Alle diese ‘Italianismen’ im Prozess sind pers6nliche Reminiszenzen 
oder Assoziationen des Autors. Zu einer Bereicherung des Prager Ambiente 
im Prozess tragen sie gewiss nicht bei, und die Bank mit der ‘Freitreppe’ 
kommt unmittelbar einer Anonymisierung gleich, diesmal mit einem 
Gebiaude und Finanzinstitut als Objekt. 

Entlokalisiert wird auch die Sprache der Menschen im Roman. Fiir 
Kafkas Gesamtwerk gilt, dass es bei ihm keine sozialen Unterschiede in der 
Sprachfiigung und Sprachfarbung seiner Personen gibt — alle sprechen das 
gleiche anspruchsvolle Schriftdeutsch. So auch im Prozess; hier aber ftihrt 
dies zu . ner briisken Nichtbeachtung der realen Gegebenheiten. Es ist 
undenkbar, dass Menschen wie die Wachter in der Verhaftungsszene 
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[14 f.], dieselben in der Priigelszene [104], oder wie die Frau des Gerichts- 
dieners [68], oder wie Leni [im achten Kapitel] auf Prager Boden so sprechen, 
wie sic es im Prozess tun. In Wirklichkeit waren sie Menschen aus der 
deutschbéhmischen Provinz und sprachen ein schlichtes Deutsch mit 
mundartlicher Farbung, oder sie waren Halbtschechen, endlich etwa des 
Deutschen michtige Volltschechen, und sprachen ein syntaktisch diirftiges, 
phraseologisch von derben Bohemismen durchsetztes Deutsch. Auch 
sprachlich wird also von allem ftir Prag Typischen abstrahiert. 

Verhalt es sich anders mit der “Wischer-Technik’ in der Region der 
Gerichtsbeamten, der Hierarchie des Tribunals? Von dessen ftir uns sichtbar 
werdendem unterstem Postament ist nur ein einziger Mann, der Gefangnis- 
kaplan, sympathisch, und er ist es auf eine tief eindrucksvolle Weise; zwei 
Beaimte, cin Mann und ein Madchen [91 — “Aus ihren kleinen Augen gingen 
scharfe Blicke hin und her, ihre gleichmassigen Schritte fiihlte K., ohne sie 
mitzumachen, denn er wurde fast von Schritt zu Schritt getragen’], muten 
wie richtige Trolle aus Peer Gynt an, das ganze tibrige Rudel wirkt trist 
trivial, zugleich sind diese Tagmare unheimlich mit ihrer besessenen Ge- 
schaftigkeit, ihrem grauenhaften Biirofleiss (der einen seltsamen Kontrapunkt 
zu K.-s Berufs- und Biirofleiss ergibt). Was aber ist an diesen tintenkleck- 
senden Kobolden ‘Prag’: Zutreffend meint Willy Haas, dass der ganze 
Prozess in reichsdeutschem Milieu undenkbar wire. Es sind Beamtenpiefkes 
6sterreichischer Prigung, also auch in Prag denkbar — eine licentia poetica 
(oder metaphysica) ware lediglich ihr unheimlicher Fleiss. Typisch Prage- 
risches haben sie nicht das mindeste an sich. Uberdies sind sie zum auffal- 
lenden Unterschied von der Schlossbeamtenschaft im Schloss anonymisiert, 
treten ohne Eigennamen auf, kénnen also auch keine ftir Prag charakteri- 
stischen Namen haben und gehGren folglich zu dem grossen Komplex der 
Abstraktionen von allem Lokalen. 

Als sprachliches Detail sei erwahnt, dass der Kanzleidirektor [128] nur ein 
paar Minuten bleiben kann, da ihn “die Geschiafte rufen’. So hat sich zeitlebens 
kein Prager oder sonstwie Osterreichischer Kanzleidirektor ausgedriickt, ein 
solcher sprach nur von ‘Arbeit’, vom ‘Dienst’. Hier liegt also eine ‘Entglei- 
sung ins Reichsdeutsche’ vor. Ein anderes undsterreichisches Einsprengsel ist 
die Rufform ‘Willem’, mit der einer der Wachter bedacht wird [104]. Der 
Vollstindigkeit halber sei bemerkt, dass “Willem’ klanglich fast zusammen- 
fallt mit der tschechischen Form des Namens Wilhelm, d.h. mit Vilém 
(Aussprache Willehm). 


Als von den Anonymisierungen Prager Lokalititen im Prozess die Rede 
war, blieb ein Teilschauplatz der Handlung unerwahnt. Es ist der ‘Dom’. 

Das Kapitel ‘Im Dom’ hat einen spezifischen Charakter, auch abgesehn 
von der Parabel vom Tiirhiiter vor dem Tor des “Gesetzes’, und deren 
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anschliessender Exegese. In dem Kapitel begibt sich etwas ftir den Ausgang 
des Prozessverfahrens Entscheidendes — man darf an eine verhingnisvolle 
Unterlassung denken (mangelnde Wachsamkeit, Mangel an Demut bei K.?). 
Dementsprechend ist auch Kafkas episches Verfahren in diesem Kapitel 
anders als an anderen Stellen des Romans. Uberall sonst beschreibt er einge- 
hend nur die skurrilen Dachbodenriume mit ihren “Gerichtskanzleien’, auch 
die Wohnung des Advokaten Dr Huld usw., durchweg also sozusagen 
‘Interieurs ; éffentliche Ortlichkeiten, topographische Pragensia hingegen 
werden sowohl anonymisiert, als auch zugleich eben nur erwihnt, “ohne 
beschrieben zu werden. 

Anders das Domkapitel. Zwar wird auch der Dom nicht naher bezeichnet, 
heisst eben nur ‘Dom’, doch wird er recht ausftihrlich beschrieben. Es ist der 
St Veitsdom auf dem Prager Hradschin, die Prager Kathedrale und ein 
Wahrzeichen der Stadt, die Kirche aller katholischen Kirchen Béhmens. Die 
Hauser am Domplatz mit den herabgelassenen Fenstervorhingen [244] sind 
die Hauser des Domkapitels gegeniiber der Nordfront der Kathedrale. Der 
Eindruck, welcher von der riesigen gotischen Architektur ausgcht, ist aufs 
eindringlichste beschrieben [250 — ‘auch schien ihm die Grésse des Doms 
eerade an der Grenze des ftir Menschen noch Ertraglichen zu liegen’]. 
Zwar fehlt es an dieser und jener Erwihnung, die ein anderer Autor kaum 
unterliesse (die denkwiirdige Sankt Wenzelskapelle mit ihren von Halb- 
edelsteinen bedeckten Wanden, das Mausoleum der béhmischen KGnige), 
doch ist dies alles zur Identifizierung des Ortes nicht nétig. Eine solche 
Identifizierung ist — fast schon zum Uberfluss — tatsiichlich gegcben, da das 
‘silberne Standbild eines Heiligen’ [264 f.] erwahnt wird. Gemeint ist das 
riesige Silbergrabmal des hl. Johann von Nepomuk, des erdichteten Beicht- 
vaters der Gemahlin Wenzels IV.; Johann von Nepomuk wurde von der 
Gegenreformation dem tschechischen Volk als der ‘richtige’ Johannes statt 
des Ketzers Johannes Hus vindiziert, zum Miartyrer des Beichtgeheimnisses 
und Schutzherrn von B6hmen erhoben, und da er der Legende zufolge von 
den Schergen des KGnigs in die Moldau gestiirzt wurde, zum Schutzheiligen 
der Briicken bef6rdert (vgl. in R. M. Rilkes Larenopfer das Gedicht von den 
Nepomuken auf allen Briicken). Die Durchsetzung dieses Heiligen im Volk 
krénte den Sieg der Gegenreformation; bis ins 20. Jahrhundert hinein 
wurde Nepomuks Kalendertag (16. Mai) unter gewaltigem Zulauf auch der 
Landbevélkerung mit einem Feuerwerk und mit Wallfahrten zu dem 
prunkvollen Grabmal im Prager Dom begangen. 

Es ist also kein Zweifel méglich: das Kapital ‘Im Dom’ spielt in der 
Prager St Veitskathedrale; und es ist eigentiimlich und ergreifend zugleich, 
dass der Jude Franz Kafka in dem ganzen Roman gerade nur dieser Prager 
Lokalitat, dem katholischen Erzheiligtum, cine schildernde Sorgfalt zuwen- 
det, die einen tiefen Eindruck verrit und ihn auch auf den Leser ausiibt. Es 
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ist beinahe so, als wollte Franz sagen: — Ja doch, Prag — und auch alles 
Vorhergehende war Prag. — Doch auch hier, wo der letzte Schleier fallt und 
Prag zur dussersten Evidenz identifiziert wird, bleibt noch das Prinzip der 
denominativen Anonymisierung gewahrt;— wir héren nur von einem 
‘Dom’, es fallt kein Wort einer naheren Bezeichnung. 


Es sei cine Zusammenfassung des Vorgebrachten gestattet. 

Durch einen Vorgang von unbeirrbarer Konsequenz wird im Prozess 
alles fiir Prag Bezeichnende verwischt, sekretiert. Es wird auf jede dussere 
und innere Lokalfarbe verzichtet. Ob diese Methode und Technik einer 
durchgingigen Entlokalisierung ein im intentionellen Sinne vollbewusster 
Vorgang war, ist nicht auszumachen und auch kaum anzunehmen. Genug 
daran, dass der erstaunlichste Prager Roman der deutschen Literatur sich 
z.B. von Gustav Meyrinks Golem, ebenso von anderen epischen Spiegelungen 
Prags auch dadurch scharf abhebt, dass alle diese Zeugnisse und Erzeugnisse 
sich mit grosser Begier auf die Darstellung des Ortlich-Gegenstindlichen 
verlegen. 

Dabei gilt, dass Franz Kakfa Prager Topographica und Realien nicht etwa 
prinzipiell verschmihte. Das beweist seine Beschreibung eines Kampfes. In ihr 
befinden sich die Bezeichnungen: Ferdinandstrasse, Laurenziberg, Postgasse, 
Franzensquai, Moldau, Schiitzeninsel, Miihlenturm, Karlsbriicke, Karls- 
gasse, Kreuzherrenplatz, Standbild Karls des Vierten, Briickenturm, Statue 
der hl. Ludmila, Ringplatz, Mariensaule, kleiner Ring (dh. Kleiner Ring- 
platz zum Unterschied von dem vorhin genannten Grossen Ringplatz), 
Wenzelsplatz — eine ganze Galerie von eindeutig Prager Ortsbezeichnungen 
und Wahrzeichen, dies alles auf 60 Druckseiten, wobei die Handlung zu 
einem grossen Teil in freiem Gelinde ausserhalb des stadtischen Weichbilds 
spielt. Der Prozess, der nur Prag im engsten Sinne zum Schauplatz hat, 
enthalt bei einem Umfang von 303 Druckseiten (die Fragmente inbegriffen) 
den Namen keiner einzigen Lokalitit oder Architektur. Genannt wird nur 
eine einzige Strasse — die ‘Juliusstrasse’, und dieser Strassenname ist ftir Prag 
durchaus unorganisch und in geradezu demonstrativem Masse fiktiv. Sogar 
der Veitsdom, die grossartige Biihne eines héchst bedeutsamen Kapitels, 
wird zu einem ‘Dom’ anonymisiert. 

Die Folge dieser minutidsen Technik einer anonymisierenden Entlokali- 
sierung besteht darin, dass die grosse weite Welt einen Prager Roman liest, in 
dem ftir den Nichteingeweihten Prag eigentlich gar nicht vorkommt, in 
dem die Biihne des Actus tragicus dem Leser sogar ihren topographischen 
Namen vorenthalt und in dem die Teilschauplatze nur ftir den in Prag Ein- 
heimischen oder den sonstwie griindlich Ortskundigen identifizierbar sind. 

Was aber der Beweggrund fiir diese “Wischer-Technik’ war, ist nur zu 
erahnen. In Amerika hat Kafka eine bemerkenswerte Fernleistung vollbracht 
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—die realistische Schilderung einer ihm autoptisch vdllig unbekannten 
Sphire und Atmosphire. Im Prozess liegt das Gegenteil vor: die anony- 
misierte, entstofflichte Darstellung seiner Vaterstadt. Gerade diese Anony- 
misierung bewirkt eine Potenzierung, ftihrt zu einem Hic et ubique. An der 
grundsatzlichen Unterdriickung alles Ortlich-Zustindlichen war gewiss in 
einem geradezu entscheidenden Masse eine von Franz Kafkas konstitutio- 
nellen Eigenschaften beteiligt. Der Prozess ist ein Mea causa agitur Franz 
Kafkas; sein edles Schamgeftihl, seine bewunderungswiirdige Keuschheit 
geboten ihm, den Schauplatz seines lebenslinglichen halspeinlichen Prozesses 
zu vernebeln. Prag, das “Miitterchen, das Krallen hat’, wie er in einem Brief 
sagt, Prag, die Stadt an der er so gelitten hat, bleibt im Prozess ungenannt. 
Durch die Welt geht eine Prager Romantragédie, die ihre Wiege und ihren 
Schauplatz konsequent verheimlicht — auch in diesem Sinne der absonder- 
lichste aller von der Stadt an der Moldau gezeugten Romane. 


[Dr Pavel Eisner, ein Freund Hofmannsthals, Dichter und Ubersetzer in 
zwei Sprachen und unermiidlicher Vermittler zwischen deutschem und 
slawischem Wesen, schrieb auf unsere Bitte hin diese ‘topographische Investi- 
gation , wie er sie nannte. Es war wohl fast die letzte literarische Arbeit, die er 
schrieb. Seiner Tochter und Mitarbeiterin, Dr Dagmar Eisnerova, sind wir zu 
grossem Dank verpflichtet; sie hat das Manuskript unter den hinterlassenen 
Papieren ihres Vaters hervorgesucht, ins Reine geschrieben und nach Uber- 
windung mancher Hindernisse uns zur Veréffentlichung geschickt. Wir 
méchten an dieser Stelle auch Dr Vilém Fried in Prag danken, der uns den 
Kontakt mit Pavel Eisner vermittelte. ‘Ich entstamme,, so schrieb uns Pavel 
Eisner, “demselben ganz spezifischen Prager Milieu [wie Franz Kafka] und 
habe mich viel mit Kafkas Erscheinung und Werk beschaftigt. So bin ich, mit 
gewissen inneren Organen fiir atmospharische Imponderabilien ausgestattet, 
nicht etwa zu einer neuen “‘Deutung’ von Kafkas Werk, aber zu einer 
soziologischen Darlegung der zeit- und ortgebundenen Umstinde gelangt, 
die eine Erscheinung wie F. K. iiberhaupt erst erméglicht haben. Von jeder 
Eigenliebe frei, kann ich sagen, dass ich imstande bin, das zu geben, was der 
grossen Kafka-Literatur bisher gefehlt hat: Kakfas Martyrer-Stigma als Prager 
deutscher Jude, das Sein und Wesen der Schicht, aus der er kam, jenes Prag, 
das — von Hitler liquidiert — nur noch in den Erinnerungen der wenigen 
Uberlebenden auf bewahrt ist und von dem niemand Zeugnis geben kann, 
der nicht dedans war’. Etwas von dem, was er zu geben hatte, konnte noch 1950 
in New York als Franz Kafka and Prague erscheinen, dem ein ahnliches Werk 
in tschechischer Sprache zur Seite stand. In der Folge veréffentlichte er 1958 
eine Ubersetzung des Prozess ins Tschechische, und auf Grund dieser erneuten 
Beschaftigung mit dem Text entstand die vorliegende ‘Investigation’. Wir 
freuten uns schon auf weitere Beitrige dieser Art von seiner Hand. Er starb 60 
Jahre alt am 8. Juli 1958. Einen Nachruf brachte die Zeitschrift Casopis pro 
moderni filologii XLI (1959) S. 45ff, von der Hand Eduard Goldstiickers. 


L. W. F.] 








KAFKA: BIOGRAPHY AND INTERPRETATION 
BY H. M. WAIDSON 


Two recent books? aim valiantly and responsibly at separating the indisput- 
able from the conjectural in Kafka’s life and work. They collect, sift and 
interpret their material with scrupulous care, and, for all their differing aims, 
are complementary to each other. 

Dr Wagenbach traces Kafka’s life from birth to 1912, the year of the 
break-through of the author's mature manner in Das Urteil, shortly after 
first meeting F. B. This is as solid and concrete a biography as any reader 
could reasonably ask for. Dr Wagenbach reminds us that the more intimate 
friendship between Kafka and Dr Brod did not begin until 1908, and that the 
first diary entries date from 1910, and that nearly all of the writings before 
this date were destroyed. His concern is primarily to collect all possible 
information about Kafka’s childhood and youth by systematically gleaning 
whatever evidence is available. As editor of Kafka’s letters, Wagenbach 
probably knows this section of the biographical material as well as — 
else, and his researches have taken him all over Europe and beyond, 
particular to Prague and Jerusalem. 

The first impression which this book makes when one glances through its 
pages is a combination of attraction to its pictorial material and of some mis- 
giving at the int¢nse thoroughness with which anything that has the slightest 
connexion with K: afka has been included. The family photographs are there: 
the gr andp: arents J; ikob and Franziska, the parents Hermann and Julie, uncle 
Siegfried (the bachelor country doctor), the three younger sisters, and Franz 
from the age of five onwards, together with his birth certificate and family 
tree. We can see where the Kafkas lived before they came to Prague, their 
successive shops and houses in that city, Franz’s infants’ school, his grammar 
school and the two insurance offices, with a plan of the Old Town to indicate 
the circumscribed built-up area in which he spent most of the formative 
years of his life. There is the grr emblem on his father’s stationery, the 
b. yy s class- position on the list of Abiturienten, particulars of lectures attended 
at the univer sity, reproductions of his docteentn certificate and of his applica- 
tions for employ ment at the Assicurazioni Generali, a necessarily fragmentary 
list of the books he possessed, some recollections of Kafka by others, a 
considerable section containing writings in connexion with his insurance 
work, and a chronology of his life. University friends, class-mates and 
teachers appear on photographs. 

Even if the book may appear at first sight to be over-documented, the text 
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of the biography soon impresses by its balanced excellence. We are reminded 
that Franz as a child saw little of his parents, for when his mother was not 
coping with her husband’s domineering energy she had the three infant 
daughters to look after. At five he had a French governess, and a year later 
started going to school, accompanied by the cook. Here his teachers liked 
him because of his docility. Later in life Kafka is on record as believing that 
parents should not be allowed to bring up their own children, as they are 
tempted to exploit and tyrannize them. At the Altstadter Deutsches Gymnasium 
half the class knew Hebrew. In the junior forms eight out of the twenty-three 
hours of the week were spent on Latin; later there were five hours of Greek 
and seven hours of Latin. In the teaching of German literature, drama, epic 
and lyrical poetry were the only respectable genres, while in prose only 
descriptive writing was admitted to be literature. At the age of sixteen Kafka’s 
enthusiasm for Darwin initiated his friendship with Oskar Pollak, who 
introduced him to the periodical Kunstwart and the ideas of Nietzsche. 
Independently of his friends Kafka discovered socialism; he was indifferent 
to Austrian patriotism at this time, sympathized with the Boers in the Boer 
War, and was thrown out of a “Verbindung’ for refusing to sing Die Wacht 
am Rhein. Wagenbach’s account of the linguistic and cultural background of 
Prague during Kafka’s adolescence is particularly interesting. Of the 450,000 
inhabitants, 34,000 were German-speaking, and the Jews formed one section 
of these latter. Among schoolchildren there was street-fighting between 
Czechs and Germans. The German-speaking section was almost entirely 
middle-class. There was no local German dialect or popular usages: “wir sind 
lauter Bildungsdeutsche’. Kafka was conscious of the poverty of Prague 
German as a language, and of its tendency to borrow from Czech. He 
refused to use ornate elakoration to overcome this, but with a purist’s self- 
discipline avoided the use of figures of speech. The local neo-romanticism 
of the time was expressed in the lyricism of Rilke or Werfel, and in the 
macabre extravagance of Meyrink. 

As a university student Kafka became estranged from the outlook of the 
Kunstwart much sooner than his friend Hans Pollak. Dr Wagenbach sees as 
important the contact with the Prague philosophical school, especially with 
the work of Franz Brentano. The lectures of Alfred Weber confirmed Kafka 
in his scepticism about the structure of Austrian bureaucracy. It was as a 
student that Kafka was most in touch with the social life of cafés and intel- 
lectual circles. Although he was interested in the office work during the first 
years of his employment, there came in time an increasing resentment 
against it as a disturbing factor to his writing; but if he had given up office 
work, he would have been dependent upon his parents, which would have 
been more disagreeable to him. Dr Wagenbach analyses at some length the 
nature of the friendship with Dr Brod, whose influence he regards as wholly 
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positive and truly devoted; it was Brod who prevented Kafka from with- 
drawing further from the outside world and who retarded his friend’s 
‘increasing solipsism’. 

This is a humane, sympathetic, and by no means hagiographic study of 
Kafka’s childhood and early manhood. It is to be hoped that the author will 
write a second volume on the last twelve years of Kafka’s life. 

Professor Emrich’s book on Kafka looks like his Die Symbolik von Faust IT, 
but is more difficult reading, perhaps because there is less common ground of 
agreement about Kafka’s intentions than about Goethe's. As appendices 
there are a summary of Kafka’s life and a well-presented bibliography. The 
main mass of the book is devoted to a presentation of Kafka’s meaning as 
elucidated by close examination of the imaginative prose. As the dust jacket 
states, we are offered the ‘structural laws’ of the writing of an ‘adult man 
who has transcended nihilism and tradition’. The “dream-like inner life’ is not 
a matter of inconsequential fantasies, but a quest of general significance, both 
for its literary and metaphysical qualities. The author fully acknowledges the 
psychological and sociological emphases, but considers them of less import- 
ance than the theological stream of Kafka-criticism; however, he dissociates 
himself from those who have sought to give a specifically Christian or 
Jewish interpretation. Kafka’s method, we are told, is to depict what is 
of universal significance by means of everyday language and everyday 
reality, ‘beyond allegory and parable’. In Goethe’s work images of a con- 
crete character reveal a latent inner meaning of universal significance, that is, 
symbols; for Kafka there was no such confidence that perception would 
reveal symbolic truth, and as a result of the background of naturalism and 
late nineteenth-century scientific materialism he was painfully conscious of 
discrepancy between image and meaning, between concrete appearance and 
the ‘law’. Jager Gracchus is the starting-point for this presentation of Kafka’s 
work as a struggle to obtain awareness of a reality of universal validity. 
Gracchus (Latin graculus, Czech kavka = jackdaw) has died, but not yet 
gained admission to eternity; he hovers between life and death (or death and 
rebirth), between the old order and a possible new one; he has unusually wide 
knowledge, but is rudderless. During the period of German classicism faith in 
universal validity and moral freedom was still regarded as verifiable through 
reason. Nineteenth-century literature reflected a declining sense of the 
‘universal’, until literature in Kafka’s lifetime was dominated by naturalism 
and neo-romanticism, which were only apparently opposites, for both lacked 
faith in a metaphysical absolute. Much of Kafka’s work reveals destructively 
the concealed inhumanity of all relative values; but this negation is regarded 
as a necessary ethical postulate before new metaphysical truth can become 
clear. The basic structure of Kafka’s fiction, then, is to show how man falls 
away from the finite and apparently ordered world, is exposed to the 
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‘entirety’ of life, flutters helplessly in it, seeking a true, secure law which he 
cannot find, though the search is always before him as his life’s object. If 
Kafka does not accept the idea of a transcendental God, Emrich continues, he 
believes in something indestructible in man; the absolute reality is immanent, 
and only fully comprehensible if the lonely outsider can obtain the co-opera- 
tion of all his fellow-beings in his search. Forschungen eines Hundes is analysed, 
in conjunction with Jager Gracchus, as a document which makes clear the 
nature of Kafka’s quest for metaphysical reality. Emrich examines Kafka’s 
last narrative work in considerable detail, for clearly it is of importance in 
secking to establish the evidence for Kafka’s work being impelled by a 
positive faith in the existence of higher truth. The dog’s continuous urge to 
prove the ‘heavenly’, not the ‘earthly’ origin of all food, and his two visions, 
of the seven ‘musical’ dogs early in his life and of the ‘hunting’ dog much 
later, are perhaps the clearest indication anywhere in Kafka’s fiction of the 
fundamentally religious nature of this quest. It seems to me that Emrich, 
while recognizing this, dwells too much on the dog’s difficulties (for instance, 
the bone that when cracked reveals its marrow as poison, not as food, is only 
a speculation on the dog’s part, not direct experience) and does not bring out 
sufficiently the sense of serenity and fulfilment that is present in this tale; the 
evidence that K. in Das Schloss experiences a vision of grace in the Biirgel- 
episode is much more ambivalent than the account of the dog’s visions in 
Forschungen eines Hundes. Similarly, Emrich’s interpretation of the Jdger 
Gracchus material dwells almost exclusively on the huntsman himself and 
makes little reference to his interlocutor; the lord mayor of Riva, a settled 
married man named ‘Salvatore’, who has been woken up in the middle of 
the night, may perhaps be intended to have more positive significance for 
Gracchus than is shown here. 

Professor Emrich is very scrupulous in his approach; he is never evasive, 
but attempts to account for every point that he considers might be significant. 
The full light of scholarship is turned on wherever it may be helpful — the 
investigation of “Odradek’ is a tour de force of this kind — but he is always 
conscious of the dangers of over-interpretation and of putting a heavy load 
of current on a thin fuse-wire. One of his general arguments is that things, 
animals, children and the aged represent a form of existence that is free from 
secking; the world of children and fools is a form of salvation from the 
frustrations of adult life with its quest for meaning and its preoccupation 
with work. The animal-state can often be of positive value in adult life, as a 
memory of childhood or as a dream-world where rational consciousness is 
eliminated; but a deliberate retreat into the animal-unconscious state is no 
solution for man living in the state of adult tension —he should press 
forward. Kafka does not use animals as in straightforward fables, where 
moral teaching is presented in animal disguises, but their purpose is to evoke 
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a world different from that of common sense, a world where the entirety of 
human existence is epitomized without being obscured by the wrappings of 
everyday empiricism. 

A précis of Emrich’s interpretation of two stories may throw some light on 
his approach, though the summary can only be a simplification. The creature 
which is the subject of Eine Kreuzung is half lamb, half kitten, remote from 
other animal species; it is an inheritance from the narrator’s father, and also 
part of the narrator’s personality and the ‘indefinable essence of man’. It 

wants too to be a dog, and the dog represents that stage in which man can 

find no solution to his metaphysical striving. (Josef K in Der Prozess dies 
‘like a dog’, and the protagonist of Forschungen eines Hundes is a persistent 
seeker of truth and higher freedom). The conflict between lamb and cat is 
that between self-sacrifice and aggressive resistance; indeed the ramifications 
of dog-lamb and cat in Kafka and elsewhere are almost inexhaustible. Free- 
dom can only be reached in death; but death (here and elsewhere) is not 
necessarily identical with bodily death, but indicates the overcoming of 
empirical restrictions and the jump into a ‘universal’ existence. The creature’s 
relationship to the narrator is that of his cat to Dick Whittington; an 
apparently useless inheritance may make a man master of a big city. Man’s 
sclf contains the truth which is the key to the ‘universal’. In Ein Landarzt 
‘unearthly horses’ break out of the ‘dilapidated’ pigsty just when the doctor 
is called to treat a boy suffering from an incurable wound which is less a 
bodily injury than mankind’s spiritual sickness. Against his will the doctor is 
compelled to assume the role of priest in an age without faith; the task is too 
much for him, for he is himself a patient. The wound in the neighbourhood 
of the hip re calls Jacob's wrestling with God in Genesis, and the monkey in 
Ein Bericht fiir eine Akademie. It is one of the deceptions of modern life to 
believe that man can be healed by man. In the end the doctor is alone and 
forlorn; like Gracchus, he is lost between two worlds, the material and the 
spiritual. The night-bell that disturbed him out of normality in the first 
place is the break-through both of higher powers and of lower instincts,of 
unearthly horses and sensual servant. Rosa is at the servant's mercy, just as 
the women are exposed to the attentions of the bureaucrats in Der Prozess 
and Das Schloss. Old beliefs are lost, but in the wintry weather (cf. Das 
Schloss) man is confronted by ‘universal’ powers. The search for the spiritual 
may be coincident with increased sensuality, for man is raised into extremes 
in various ways. 

Analysis of Beim Bau der chinesischen Mauer leads to the discussion of the 
three novels, where the principal theme is that the awakened individual in his 
search for higher reality is thwarted and obstructed by the bureaucrats. 
Since Beim Bau der chinesischen Mauer is one of the very few tales of Kafka 
where the words ‘gottlich’ and “Gott’ are used, it is claimed to occupy an 
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important place in the controversy about whether Kafka was a religious 
seeker or a nihilist. Emrich denies that the ‘emperor’ is intended to be God 
and therefore that the dying emperor has anything to do with Nietzsche's 
‘God is dead’, and he cites instead the phrase “Das Kaisertum ist unsterblich’. 
The masses of faithful people are separated from the goodness of ultimate 
authority by courtiers, nobility and officials who obscure the relationship. 
Only sifted, distorted orders come through to the subjects. The perverting 
agents (nobility, officials, doorkeeper, and so on) represent those factors 
which prevent man from achieving contact with the ‘universal’, spiritual life. 
They are, among other things, modern industrial society with its machine- 
like impersonality and lack of humanity. Amerika (or Der Verschollene) is 
therefore an exposure of the satanic consequences of modern technology, 
where bureaucracy, a characteristic feature of life in our time, forms a 
barrier between man and supreme reality. The middlemen Green and Pol- 
lunder spoil the relationship between the innocent Karl Rossmann and his 
uncle; this last, the man of power, the apparently ‘free’ man of a materialistic 
society, is himself imprisoned in the organization. Capitalism is a ‘condition 
of the world and the mind’, and Kafka understands the term in its widest 
sense as human selfishness and exploitation of others in modern mass-socicty. 
The officials in Der Prozess and Das Schloss are not ‘divine’ beings, but a 
reflection of modern life and man’s own limitations; the problem facing 
Karl Rossmann and the other heroes is to penetrate through the barriers to 
the ‘radiance’ beyond. Emrich conceives the Nature Theatre of Oklahoma as 
a Utopian community which allows the individual to escape from mass 
society and attracts the poor and humble, the artists and the outsiders in the 
world of materialistic capitalism. When he seeks admission, Karl is asked 
personal questions to eludicate his faith in his inner self, not his qualifications 
for a commercial post, nor is he asked questions of a ‘psychological’ nature. 
The growth of modern psychology coincides with that of modern society 
based on free competition; Kafka disliked both. Not everything about the 
Nature Theatre is perfect, but through the various human weaknesses shines 
the vision of a reconciliation of play and work, theatre and reality, childhood 
and professional calling. 

Whereas Karl Rossmann is innocent, Josef K. in Der Prozess is guilty, 
because of his ignorance of the law and his insistence on his innocence. He 
covers over his true self, escapes into the routine of his middle-class career, not 
realizing that membership of the prosperous middle classes is itself guilt. The 

ureaucrats represent the power of sensuous reality and the incessantly 
ratiocinating consciousness, Josef K.’s inner state and earthly existence 
generally. Like the door-keeper in Vor dem Gesetz they are a barrier between 
the individual and the freeness of higher reality. A man who has been 
awakened to spiritual seeking is both subordinate to the door-keeper, 
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because as a human being he is subject to the limitations of earthly life, and 
at the same time superior to him because he has an inkling of the brightness 
beyond the open door which the door-keeper cannot see. Thus Josef K.’s 
relationship with the law-court officials (and that of K. with the castle 
hierarchy) is ambivalent, both superior and subordinate. The lawyer Huld 
represents the perversion of religious grace, while the painter Titorelli and 
the priest are the most positive figures in the work. The conclusion of the 
novel is largely pessimistic, though not entirely without hope. 

The detailed analysis of Das Schloss occupies a quarter of the book as a 
whole. But as the general pattern of Emrich’s approach is already fore- 
shadowed in his interpretation of the other works, it need not be dwelt on in 
detail here. Karl Rossmann is in a state of childlike innocence which is ‘pre- 
bourgeois’; Josef K. is implicated in a bourgeois security to which he guiltily 
clings while it is being inexorably undermined. K. is at a ‘post-bourgeois’ 
stage; having voluntarily left the stability of his familiar background, he 
has becc me socially impoverished and insecure in order to seek the new, free, 
higher life. The castle and its officials do not represent divine authority, but, 
again, obstructive forces with which K. has to struggle in his search for 
spiritual reality. The negative forces may take the shape of technological 
society, the abuse of reason and psychology, or, in Das Schloss, the all- 
pervasive powers of instinctive life. The central problem of the novel is seen 
as lying in the question: how is it possible for a human being to maintain the 
free inner self in face of the omnipresent pressure of the senses and emotions? 
The roles of Klamm and Sortini, and the Amalia episode, are interpreted in 
the light of this question. Klamm embodies the power of earthly love in all 
its phases, from the crude sensuality of his own servants, a horde of ‘wild 
animals’, to the more complicated romantic happiness in love that comes 
rarely, is linked with difficulties, frustrations and despair, and may be a life's 
most treasured memory. Klamm is protean in nature, hard to pin down, 
attractive and repulsive, for K. the most difficult factor in earthly life that 
impedes his comprehension of the ‘universal’. The relationships of the 
various women to K. and Klamm are examined in terms of this conception 
of the role of the castle officials. K.’s encounter with Biirgel is regarded as of 
pivotal significance to the novel as a whole. Night and sleep are the time and 
state when a man is liable to be confronted by his inner self (as in Die Ver- 
wandlung, Ein Landarzt and Der Prozess); the ‘universal’ reality is revealed to 
private man, not to his public ‘official’ mask, and K. chances upon a unique 
opportunity triumphantly to pierce through bureaucratic obstruction. But 
he misses the opportunity; there is tragic irony in the fact that Biirgel knows 
that K. is close to success and is well disposed towards him, but that K. is 
literally caught napping at the crucial moment. Das Schloss, like Der Prozess, 
is conceived as tragedy, though not as nihilistic tragedy. After the calamity 
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of the Biirgel episode follow K.’s purification and liberation on the brink of 
death. 

By the nature of its interpretative approach, Emrich’s book is more con- 
troversial than Wagenbach’s; the interpretation of Kafka that pleases every- 
body has yet to be written. No doubt there are many points of detail which 
may not be generally acceptable; to mention one instance, can every reader 
accept that the new order and the visitor in In der Strafkolonie are intended to 
be unsympathetic to him? There is such a wealth of detailed comment and 
cross-reference that doubts and queries are bound to suggest themselves 
occasionally. Emrich may tend too readily to mould Kakfa into a pillar of 
German literary tradition; Greek tragedy, Goethe’s Faust and Hegel’s 
philosophy play their part in this process. But Professor Emrich’s work is 
sympathetic, lucid and balanced, and permeated by a patient and percipient 
scholarliness. 

The study of Kafka is something like the building of the Great Wall of 
China. It may be an incommensurable task to complete the work and make it 
impregnable, the building operations may give rise to unprovable legends, 
but the task is one of undeniable fascination, even if it makes unprecedented 
demands upon the builder’s sense of responsibility. Dr Wagenbach and 
Professor Emrich have made invaluable extensions to the Great Wall. 


NOTE 


1 Klaus Wagenbach, Franz Kafka. Eine Biographie seiner Jugend. 1883-1912. Francke, Bern, 1958, pp.34$ 
Wilhelm Emrich, Franz Kafka. Athenium-Verlag, Bonn, 1958, pp. 445. 








THE SLAV SYMBOL IN HOFMANNSTHAL’S POST-WAR 
COMEDIES 


BY J]. B. BEDNALL 


IN 1922,.in a letter to his publisher, S. Fischer, Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
wrote: 


Mein Schicksal ist in jedem Sinn besonders; da ist das Osterreichertum — 
in einem gewissen Sinn bin ich vielleicht der einzige Osterreicher — Schnitzler 
wiirde ich einen Wiener nennen, aber keinen Osterreicher — und dann ist da 
noch eine gewisse lose Ve whunsdicuhets mit der Epoche — ein halb auch woanders- 
Stehen, nicht aus Willkiir sondern als Schicksal ... 2 


One’s eye is caught by the distinction he makes between himself and 
Schnitzler — what is he driving at? The only other author to whom he 
consistently applies the wider epithet ‘Austrian’ is Grillparzer; the factor 
which links them in his mind is their belief that Austria has a precise historical 
and cultural destiny, and the Austrian writer a mission working in and 
through the tonality of his national tradition. Others, the ‘Viennese’ writers, 
reflect more naively a local manifestation of that tradition. The destiny of 
which Hofmannsthal speaks is precisely described in Die dsterreichische Idee 


(1917): 


Stirker als das Engpartciliche und das Ideologische — die beide man irrtiim- 
lich fiir die einzigen Ausdrucksformen des Politischen halt — ist das Schick- 
salhafte, welches bei uns darauf geht, in deutschem Wesen Europiisches 
zusammenzufassen und dieses nicht mehr scharf-nationale Deutsche mit 
slawischem Wesen zum Ausgleich zu bringen. 


Grillparzer achieves this balance with the grace of an instinctive sympathy: 
‘Sein Osterreichertum hatte nichts Problematisches.’ From the outset, for all 
his echoes of Weimar, he wrote from the heart of the Austrian tradition; 
Hofmannsthal, no less Austrian as a man, had, as a writer, a longer path to 
tread. 

The gradual realization of his artistic mission led Hofmannsthal from the 
magico-mystical isolation of the lyric poet writing in a common German 
idiom, through a metaphysical crisis of which his linguistic doubts were the 
chief symptom, to the kenotic acceptance of a European cultural respon- 
sibility discharged through the medium of his national tradition: drama, 
comedy, opera, bellcsdennens. The experience of a calamitous war and the 
dismemberment of his fatherland merely confirmed him in his course: ‘Ich 
verstehe wohl, was mir, in so dunklen Augenblicken gerade, die Feder 
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fiihrt: es ist das Osterreich, das aus der Welt gedringt wurde, aber doch 
irgendwo zum Leben will.’* The means was given with the coal ‘Nach 
einem ungliicklichen Kriege ist die rechte Zeit, Lustspiele zu schreiben, sagt 
Novalis.’* It was a task he had been engaged upon for years, following an 
inescapable inner necessity ("Der Weg zum Sozialen als Weg zu sich selbst’) ; 
now the exigencies of the time provided the impulse towards a final fruition: 
‘Das erreichte Soziale: die Komédien.’® 

The early comedies are mostly set in that north-eastern corner of Italy 
which provided the imagery of many of his poetical dreams. Gradually the 
settings become Austrian, the cultural soil Austro-German or specifically 
Viennese. Finally comes the post-war phase; and here, almost for the first 
time, in Der Schwierige, Der Unbestechliche and the ‘lyrische Komédie’ 
Arabella, the Slav world claims its due; whilst not providing the settings, it 
makes an increasing, and in Arabella a decisive, contribution to the symbolic 
import of the whole work. 

Hofmannsthal’s first and principal contact with the Slav races was inevit- 
ably through the institution which more than anything else held the mon- 
archy together: the army, a multi-racial force of proud traditions. The 
Novelle Reitergeschichte (1899) reflects with no more conscious purpose than 
that of artistic faithfulness based upon his own experiences as a cavalryman 
the diverse national elements of which that army was composed. The officers: 
Rofrano, Trautsohn; the men: Lerch, Holl, Wotrubek, Haindl, Scarmolin; 
the woman: Vuic (‘die Witwe oder geschiedene Frau eines kroatischen 
Rechnungsunteroffiziers, who smiles at Lerch ‘in einer halb geschmeichelten 
slawischen Weise’). In Reitergeschichte the Slav element appears as no more 
than a thread in the military tapestry, but it is worth noting that when it 
assumes greater importance the army nearly always provides the mediating 
link, 

In Der Schwierige (1920), the first of the post-war comedies, there are two 
features which reveal Hofmannsthal’s new appreciation, born in the fires of 
war, of the Austro-Slav world. Of these, one is a character, the other a 
myth. The character is Wenzel, Graf Altenwyl’s valet, who identifies him- 
self as a Czech by his position, his name, and, above all, his speech. The 
second, more important element is that contemporary background which 
could be called “The Myth of the Eastern Front’. The word ‘myth’ is here 
used in a precise sense. During the war, and in the period shortly after it, 
Hofmannsthal’s most urgent conviction was of the need for ‘new myths’ 
which would guide post-European man through the waste land he had 
created. Such myths, in the higher sense of empirically experienced truths 
crystallized into forms capable of historical transmission, would be a touch- 
stone of intelligibility in a civilization threatened with total fragmentation. 
‘Ohne Taten und Leiden der Individuen entsteht kein Mythos: daher bedurfte 
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es der Vorginge seit 1914, damit die Miachte sich zum Mythos gestalten.’s 
The poignancy of Der Schwierige derives from the tension between the two 
myths with which Hofmannsthal operates: the myth of the great Austrian 
past — Vienna, the Spanish-Austrian aristocracy which was its fairest flower 
—and the myth of the present, the eastern front, the struggle in which 
Austria rediscovered herself and then perished. 

All the younger men in the play have been officers; most of them have 
fought ‘out there’ — ‘da draussen’ is the expression most frequently used to 
describe the front — and the battles referred to are those fought in the Car- 
pathians. One asks why Hofmannsthal should have concentrated on that 
front: the armies of Marshal Boroevic’ fought battles on the Isonzo no less 
epic in quality (and therefore equally capable of mythical crystallization) ; the 
fact remains that it was the struggle in the east which caught his imagination, 
and that because, more than any other, it manifested the unity of the multi- 
racial monarchy in which, for the sake of a common loyalty, Slavs would 
fight in their own mountains and forests against fellow-Slavs preaching the 
solidarity of blood-brotherhood. The most moving document of these years 
is the essay Geist der Karpathen (1915), in which the myth may be actually 
observed crystallizing out of its engendering emotions. This is the back- 
ground to Hans Karl's almost reluctant references to his life “da draussen’, to 
the ‘zwanzig Wochen in der Stellung in den Waldkarpathen’ which taught 
him respect for Adolf Hechingen’s courage, to his own long thoughts about 
marriage and Helene, “das Resultat der Sternennachte und des einsamen 
Nachdenkens’. 

This was the definitive experience for Hofmannsthal. The mountains and 
forests of the east and south-east might still recur as symbols of half-civilized 
impenetrable remoteness, as they had in Der Rosenkavalier when Oktavian 
exults: ‘Der Feldmarschall sitzt im crowatischen Wald und jagt auf Baren* 
und Luchsen, und ich sitz hier, ich junges Blut, und jag auf was?’ The Slavs 
themselves might still be presented in the traditional comic light or as part of 
the Austrian background. But such appearances never lack an overtone of 
irony, nor do they contradict the presence of a new appreciation or a more 
serious intent. Der Schwierige, conceived and started before the end of the 
war, marks the beginning of the new approach. Der Unbestechliche and 
Arabella show its culmination. 

Der Unbestechliche, written in 1922, was planned as a light comedy which 
would exploit the talents of the character-actor Max Pallenberg; but 
Hofmannsthal was unable to exclude those profounder concerns with which 
he wrestled during the last decade of his life: the disintegration of society, the 
defence of marriage as the foundation of the social edifice. The actual com- 
position may be traced from May to December 1922, but the only clue as to 
content occurs in a letter to Carl J. Burckhardt of May 8th: ‘Ich fange so ein 
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bisschen das Lustspiel an, worin der schwache Herr und der starke gescheite 
Diener einander wechselweise in Gang halten.’ As a brief description this is 
well enough, but in fact the incredible Theodor runs the lives of the whole 
household and visitors as well. He thwarts Baron Jaromir’s adulterous little 
schemes and in doing so steers the latter’s two ex-mistresses back into the 
arms of husband and deserving would-be fiancé, repairs the happiness of 
Jaromir’s charming wife, nudges the dowager baroness unambiguously 
towards the faithful general, and resolves his own amorous affairs with 
peremptory ease. We see that Hofmannsthal has given us in Theodor a 
apotheosis of the Viennese servant, one who, possessing all the qualities 
enumerated in the essay Bauernfelds dramatischer Nachlass (1893), combines 
them with a self-righteous arrogance — ‘ein f6rmlicher Krampf von Hoch- 
mut’, says the general — which will be satisfied with nothing less than total — 
if indirect — rule over house and occupants. 

One should not be deceived by the title. Theodor really is incorruptible, he 
isno Tartuffe, he does not preach virtue which he fails to practise, in fact he 
preaches very little virtue at all. He has been Jaromir’s faithful — though 
increasingly disapproving — assistant in numerous amorous escapades, he is 
prepared to put the lofty ‘chemin d'amour’ from attic window to attic 
window which his master has had constructed for his own dubious ends to a 
similar use — but his Hermine is a widow, and as such (presumably) fair 
game; Jaromir is a married man. That is where Theodor draws the line — 
and, having done so, makes sure that the others toe it. He is a figure of 
comedy, of course, but beneath the comic exaggeration he has reserves of 
moral strength. There may, indeed, be moments when he seems to resent the 
gentry s delinquencies as if he were himself the Author of the moral law, 
and thus personally affronted, but that is only part of the fun. He is a servant 
in the Viennese tradition — but he is more. He stands out in contrast to his 
employers’ milieu, not because he is a more radically successful latter-day 
Figaro, but because he comes from a different world. 

From the dramaturgical point of view Theodor has two principal charac- 
teristics: he dominates the action, and he is a comic Slav. On both counts the 
deciding factor was Hofmannsthal’s desire to write something suitable for 
Pallenberg, who would only accept parts which were acting plums, and 
whose talents found a congenial outlet in such comic roles. The comic Slav 
element derives from his diction, described by Richard Alewyn as ‘die 
gestrdubte Syntax und die geschraubte Metaphorik des kurialen Devotions- 
stils’.® It is all that, and more. It is Slav German caught and reproduced with 
wicked precision, down to the smallest omission of an article, misplacement 
of a verb or mischoice of a prefix, coupled with just such an offbeat and 
inextinguishably comic use of half-assimilated idioms as one would expect 
from a verbosely conceited autodidact of a Ruthenian backwoodsman. 
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Pallenberg was well suited. But if such was the immediate cause of the play’s 
character, nevertheless other elements were at work. 

Concurrently with his writing of Der Unbestechliche Hofmannsthal was 
reading and reviewing Paul Eisner’s volume of translations Tschechische und 
slowakische Volkslieder. In the following year (1923) he contributed a preface 
to the German edition of Victor ey ether ad s Prometheus. In both these articles 
he can be observed readjusting himself to the new relationship between the 
Austrian Republic and the lost Czech and Balkan nations. He is not disposed 
to re pine, however much he may regret the death of his wartime hopes of a 
new spirit and a new beginning. What had become impossible i in the cultural- 
political sphere could still be fruiefel for the urgent creative myth of art. The 
two worlds which meet in Der Unbestechliche are those of an Austro-German 
society already gravely weakened by moral leukaemia, and an unspoiled 
Slav race whose sound instincts produce a revulsion from such decadence 
even in its most bizarre representatives. The contrast is more explicit in 
Arabella, but is unambiguously implied in the farcical complications of the 
lighter work, where the two worlds are not fully conscious of one another. 
Thus, for the baroness, Theodor, who has been with the family for twenty- 
seven years, comes from “das cise Anwesen mit der Miihle, das er von 
seiner Grossmutter geerbt hat in seiner Heimat irgendwo in den Wald- 
karpathen, wo sich die W6lfe gute Nacht sagen’. His connexion with the 
family is, significantly, military. in origin. The general is confident that an 

appe: al to his soldie rly instincts will suffice to dispel his fit of sulks: “Er war 
vor sicbenundzwanzig Jahren Ulan in meiner Schwadron — er hat noch 
militarischen Geist in sich.’ His devotion to the late baron was transferred at 
the latter's request to his son, despite Jaromir’s failure to appreciate his true 
qualities; but now, in inviting two former mistresses for a nostalgic weekend 
under the very nose of his deveund wife, Jaromir has gone too far — ‘Und 
jetzt ist der Tropfen gekommen, der ion Becher bringt zum Uberfluss !’ 
Either the whole affair must be put right (and by Theodor personally !) or he 
must depart in search of refreshment for his wounded spirit. Whither? The 
Antaeus needs contact with his mother earth. ‘Meine gekrankte Person 
bendtigt demgemiss eine grosse Heilung. Ich muss in meine cinsame 
Heimat, auf meine abgelegene Scholle, und alte, liebe Eichbaume miissen 
immerfort zu mir fliistern: Theodor, du bist ein Heiliger gegen diesen!’ He 
had been a clever lad, destined for the priesthood, and would have been a 
great man in his own village had not poverty intervened. Now, self-taught 
and conceited though he may be, he is still enough of a peasant to react 
instinctively against the corruption of his betters, and his mental processes 
remain essentially those of his own people. His tales of sorcery and claims to 
magic powers fill little Jaromir, Baron Jaromir’s son, with delicious dread. 
‘Auf mich aber ist er nicht bs,’ says the boy,’ und wenn die Mami es erlaubt, 
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so nimmt er mich mit auf seine Miihle, und die steht mitten im Wald, und 
auf einem grossen alten Eichenbaum hoch oben ist ein Zimmer! aus Linden- 
holz, ganz wie ein Vogelkafig, dort sitzen wir dann bis Mitternacht und 
zaubern mitsammen.’ In a tenderly compassionate outburst provoked by the 
wrongs of the long-suffering Anna, he reverts to the imagery of Slav folk- 
lore: ‘Da miisste man doch, wenn man ein Herz im Leib hatte, jeden Seufzer 
und jede Trane sammeln in einem K6rbchen aus Birkenrinde!’ Oaks, 
birches, lindens: the trees of his Carpathian forests, not the evergreens of the 
Eastern Alps. It is only appropriate that, in a moment of triumph, his oath 
should be by the Polish patron: “O du heiliger Stanislaus, du [Mel anic| 
fihrst heute ab, um neun Uhr ftinfzehn! Uber dich komm ich ja wie ein 
Wirbelwind!’ 

The milieu against which Theodor reacts is not an engaging one. It has 
none of the redeeming features which sharpen our regret at the passing of the 
ancient nobility in Der Schwierige. These lesser aristocrats are coarser, shiftless. 
The only attractive figure is that of the wife, Anna, a type in which Hof- 
mannsthal excelled: the Austrian girl ‘von Ransific’ in whom unaffected 
simplicity is combined with the grace of good breeding. It is no accident that 
Theodor is drawn to Anna and her little son, innocence recognizing inno- 
cence. All the others are restless, rootless, dislocated. That such people were 
unconscious or only patronizingly aware of Theodor’s Carpathian world in 
1912 was a thought that would lend ironic point to the play in the minds of 
Hofmannsthal’s 1923 audience, who well knew that the wolves’ silvan good 
nights would all too soon be shattered by the crack of the mountain batteries. 
There are dangerous indications that Theodor himself has rationalized his 


revulsion — his outburst in the fourth act has an ominously revolutionary 
ring: 


Da! Da! Das ist oberste Vierhundert! Da! Das ist Bliite der Menschheit! 
Da! Da! Dafiir ist Welt geschaffen, von unserem Herrgott, damit auf ober- 
stem Spitzel er [Jaromir] mit seinem von irgend einem Franz geputzten 
Lackschuh kann fusseln mit dem Ding da [Melanie’ s shoe], was ich da in 
Handen halte. 


He switches off his rage as suddenly as he had switched it on, and in two 
seconds he is engaged in supercilious phil: andering with the uncritically 
proletarian Hermine, only to stop with equal suddenness when little ] Jaromir 
appears: ‘Bei deiner Seele! Kein frivoles Wort vor dem Kinde!’ And there 
lies the clue to his continued loyalty: the bond of age-long association and 
personal affection is too strong for him. ‘Vielleicht hasst er uns und liebt uns 
zugleich?’ ponders the baroness. Loyalty went with love and a sense of 
responsibility, but would not outlive it. 

It is a matter for regret that the Strauss-Hofmannsthal collaboration which 
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produced Arabella extended only as far as the completion of the libretto, of 
which Hofmannsthal penned the last lines a few days before his death. We 
can, however, obtain a very clear picture of the ideas he was seeking to 
express, and of the transformations the work underwent in his mind. The 
germ of the opera is contained in Lucidor: Figuren zu einer ungeschriebenen 
Komédie (1910). However, a growing concern with moral and social questions 
directed his attention from the purely psychological problem of Lucile- 
Lucidor and her lover to the motivation of the character of Arabella, the 
elder sister. Strauss’s repeated pleas for another comedy which would rival 
the success of Der Rosenkavalier caused him after the war to think again in 
terms of Viennese milieu, the result being a sketch for a play which would 
pivot on the ‘Fiakerball’ of the eighteen-sixties. Under a happy inspiration in 
the autumn of 1927 these themes coalesced. The wheels would be set turning 
by the irruption into the Waldners’ Viennese hotel suite of a new figure, 
Mandryka, demanding the hand of the girl with whose portrait he has fallen 
in love. This Mandryka, ‘der grésste Grundbesitzer im slawonischen K6nig- 
reich’, is to be ‘die merkwiirdigste Figur des Stiickes, aus einer halb fremden 
Welt (Kroatien), halb ein Buffo, und dabei ein grossartiger Kerl, tiefer 
Gefiihle fahig, wild und sanft, fast damonisch ... ’#° Strauss never really took 
to Mandryka. He saw at once, with his sound theatrical instinct, that the role 
was not dramatically integrated, and he lacked Hofmannsthal’s enthusiasm 
for him purely as a figure, largely because the latter never succeeded in con- 
veying his mythical and catalytic significance to Strauss. Hofmannsthal 
defended to the last the originality and plasticity of this favourite brain- 
child, and ultimately succeeded in convincing Strauss of his pivotal position. 
Strauss dutifully looked out some Croatian folk-tunes for inclusion at 
suitable points, but insisted on a tautening of the plot, hence a completely 
rewritten first act. 

Once again two worlds meet. There is an unwholesome atmosphere about 
this Vienna of the eighteen-sixties in which one can catch a whiff of the 
‘Griinderjahre’ soon to follow. 


Der Ton der Arabella wieder unterscheidet sich sehr von dem des Rosen- 
kavalier ... die Atmosphare der Arabella, unserer Zeit schon sehr nahe, ist 
gewohnlicher, niichterner, ordinarer. Den drei leichtfertig nach Frauen und 
Madchen jagenden Grafen, dem ganzen zweifelhaften Milieu dieses kassierten 
Rittmeisters Waldner haftet etwas Ordindres an ... (13/7/1928). 


Everything seems to revolve around money. Waldner is a gambler willing 
to marry off his daughter to the first wealthy bidder, ready even to pawn the 
gifts of her admirers to raise the wind for one more game. His finer instincts 


are coarsened: he greets Mandryka with an uninhibited: “Du bist der Neffe — 
und Erbe meines teuren Kameraden. Verfiige iiber mich!’ — once more, the 
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army links the two worlds. He relieves Mandryka of two thousand gulden 
‘mit Nonchalance’. He is a tarnished gentleman, but not a rogue. His wife 
Adelaide is in no better case. She is hysterical, superstitious, content to keep 
Zdenka disguised as a boy in order not to spoil Arabella’s chances of a 
dazzling match. 

Such is the background. “Von diesem Grunde heben sich die selbstverant- 
wortliche mutige Arabella und die riihrend haltlose Zdenka ab.’ (13/7/1928). 
The story of how Zdenka courts ruin for love of the unhappy Matteo, by 
being reduced to the status of a sub-plot, appears in its correct moral perspec- 
tive, whilst providing Arabella with a lesson in self-sacrifice. The latter, 
beautiful aol essentially unspoiled, needs to find release from the evil spell of 
her world, a world about which she has no illusions: ‘wir laufen halt so mit 
als etwas zweifelhafte Existenzen.’ In Arabella there is a fatal divorce between 
heart and head which finds expression in her relations with the opposite sex: 


Ein Mann wird mir gar schnell recht viel 

und wieder schnell ist er schon gar nichts mehr fiir mich! 
Da drin im Kopf geschiehts und schnell, ich weiss nicht wie! 
Es fangt zu fragen an, und auf die Fragen 

find ich die Antwort nicht, bei Tag und nicht bei Nacht. 
Ganz ohne meinen Willen dreht sich dann mein Herz 

und dreht sich los von ihm. 


Hence her apparent coldness, her flirtations with Elemer, Lamoral and 
Dominik, her seemingly heartless rejection of Matteo and the cynical tone of 
her remarks about men in general. Her problem, personified in her five 
suitors, is that of finding a love which will heal her and at the same time 
rescue her family’s shipwrecked fortunes: 


aber der Richtige — wenns einen gibt ftir mich auf dieser Welt —, 
der wird einmal dastehn, da vor mir, 

und keine Zweifel werden sein und keine Fragen, 

und selig werd ich sein und gehorsam wie ein Kind. 


(Strauss does not miss the opportunity of anticipating Mandryka’s appearance 
by setting these words to the first of his Croat folk-tunes.) Each of her 
suitors has had something to offer, none has broken the spell. Not even 
Matteo’s unhappy passion can suffice: 


Er ist der Richtige nicht fiir mich! 
Er ist kein ganzer Mann. Ich kénnt mich halt vor ihm nicht fiirchten, 
wer das nicht ist, der hat bei mir verspielt! 


Is she merely waiting for the masterful male who will take her by storm: 
Graf Elemer thinks so; but these Viennese women of Hofmannsthal’s are not 
like that. Just as Helene rejected Neuhoff because she shrank from the selfish 
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impiety of a naked will, Arabella will dismiss the elemental Elemer as soon as 
she meets a man in whom strength is combined with more than a mere selfish 
desire for possession. 

Hofmannsthal took great care with Mandryka. It would have been fatal to 
his conception of the character if this last of his Slav figures had appeared in a 
comic light. There is thus a toning down of anything that would have 
appeared too picturesque; instead, this element is transferred to his retainers 
Welko, Djura and Jankel. Mandryka himself is “ein grosser, sehr kraftiger, 
eleganter Mann von héchstens ftinfunddreissig Jahren, etwas undefinierbar 
Lindliches in der Erscheinung, sehr gut angezogen, ohne jede provinzielle 
Eleganz’. His speech, too, is subtly nuanced. Whilst retaining all the charac- 
teristics of the Slav-German idiom, it is free from that baroque misuse of 
idiom which makes Theodor’s so amusing. Instead, Hofmannsthal provides 
him with constructions and figures of speech which blend convincingly with 
his Slav imagery. The character thus simultaneously gains in depth and 
becomes more operatic, whilst his speech becomes one of his attractive 
qualities. Arabella, returned from the ball, dreams of it: ‘Ihre Augen sind 
halb geschlossen, ihr Gesicht hat einen gliicklichen Ausdruck. Die Musik des 
Balles umschwebt sie, durch die Tanzrhythmen schlingt sich der Rhythmus 
von Mandrykas slawischer Redeweise.’ Elemer, the noble Magyar —a 
subtle touch, this — despises “diesen Walachen, oder was er ist!’ Arabella, too, 
first takes him for a Wallachian; she may be a couple of hundred miles out in 
her reckoning, but he is her Mr Right for all that. 

In M andry ka the Slav world comes not only to judge, but also to redeem. 
His sy mbolical significance is precisely stated: 


Vor allem aber ist dieses vergniigungssiichtige, frivole, schuldenmachende 
Wien die Folie fiir Mandryka — ihn umgibt die Reinheit seiner DGrfer, seiner 
nie von der Axt beriihrten Eichenwalder, seiner alten Volkslicder, hier tritt 
die Weite des grossen halbslawischen Osterreich herein in cine Wienerische 
Komédie und lasst eine ganz andere Luft einstrémen ... (13/7/1928). 


The Slav symbol with which Hofmannsthal has been experimenting in 
these last comedies now reveals itself as a variant of a constant type. It stands 
for purity: whatever, through freshness or innocence or simple strength 
leads back to ontological truth, to the “Weltgeheimnis’. Thus the naive 
autochthonous goodness in Mandryka can attracc whatever is still integrated 
and unflawed in the child of an exquisite but dying culture, Arabella, but 
only at the cost of removing her from her world and making her like itself. 

M: iny problems are solv ed in the union of these two. It is the seriousness 
and simplicity underlying Mandryka’s picturesque power that Arabella 
divines; we are not surprised that he insists on an introduction from Waldner 
performed without haste and with all due ceremony: ‘Es handelt sich ftir 
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mich um etwas Heiliges.’ The change he produces in Arabella is fittingly 


projected 1 in the language — Slav imagery set, appropriately, to a Croatian 
tune — in which she accepts him: 





Und du wirst mein Gebieter sein, und ich dir untertan. 
Dein Haus wird mein Haus sein, und in deinem Grab will ich mit dir begraben 
sein— 
so gebe ich mich dir auf Zeit und Ewigkeit. 
Zdenka’s desperate search for a way of moving Arabella to love for Matteo 
(‘Die Worte muss ich finden, die ins Herz ihr gehen.’) has raised the spectre 
of an old Hofmannsthal problem: communication. The solution is not what 


Zdenka had imagined it would be; the power that finally touches Arabella’s 
heart works in silence: 


Dann aber, wie ich Sie gespiirt hab hier im Finstern stehn, 
hat eine grosse Macht mich angeriihrt 
von oben bis ans Herz... 


‘Sprache sollte sein wo Liebe ist, nirgends anders’.* These two can dispense 
even with words: the act which seals their betrothal is a silent one. Mandryka 
has told her about a Croat custom: 


Und heute Abend noch, zur Schlafenszeit, 
warst du ein Madchen aus den Dérfern, einem meinigen, 


du miisstest mir zum Brunnen gehen hinter deines Vaters Haus 
und klares Wasser schépfen einen Becher voll 


und mir ihn reichen vor der Schwelle, dass ich dein Verlobter bin vor Gott 
und vor den Menschen, meine Allerschdnste! 


Now, at midnight, on the stairs of the hotel, having forgiven Mandryka, 
Arabella hands him a glass of water, which he drinks and smashes. One can 
understand Hofmannsthal’s joy at his discovery of this Slav custom. It is 
authentic, appropriate, admirably pantomimic and, most important, the 
summation of a type of symbol long dear to him. Spring water, cold and 
clear, is used by him in many places as an almost mystical figure of spiritual 
purity; what more appropriate than that at this moment, when two worlds 
meet and mingle, the girl from the one should surrender herself through 
a ceremony drawn from the other, and charged with all its secret strength; 
and deepest of all these stratified significances, “s presentation, drinking and 
deliberate smashing of the glass of water figure forth a happy consummation 
of all those similar but unsuccessful attempts to contact the hypostatized 
otherness of a second human being by the touch of a hand: in “Die Beiden’, 
when the goblet falls to the ground; at the second-act crisis in Der Schwierige 
(Hans Karl and Helene): ‘Sie wollen sich die Hinde geben, keine Hand 
findet die andere.’ In the lines written a few days before Hofmannsthal’s 
death the gap is bridged, the myths conjoin, the circle is closed. 
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NOTES 


1 22/3/1922. Die neue Rundschau, 1954, p. 398. 

2 Letter, 15/8/1927, in Hugo von Hofmannsthal und Carl J. Burckhardt: Briefwechsel, Frankfurt 1956. 

® Letter, 11/12/1919, in Hugo von Hofmannsthal und Rudolf Borchardt: Briefwechsel, Frankfurt 1954. 

* Ad me ipsum, Die neue Rundschau, 1954, p. 367. 

5 Ibid. 

® Ad me ipsum, op. cit. p. 372. 

? Svetozar Boroevié von Bojna. A Croat, an imperial general of the old school, who rather than break 
his oath, accepted the loss of his property at Ljubljana when the Yugoslav state was set up, and died in 
poverty at Klagenfurt in 1920. It was left for the Anglo-French Commission to provide a guard of 
honour at his funeral. 

® Bears seem to go with Balkan forests like tigers with Bengal. One recalls Melzer, Heimito von 
Doderer’s innocent in Die Strudlhofstiege, for whom a Bosnian bear-hunt became a kind of mystical 
experience. Mandryka, too, hunts bears. rs 

® In Der Unbestechliche (1956), reprinted in Uber Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Gottingen, 1958, p. 102. 

19 Letter, 20/11/1927, in Richard Strauss und Hugo von Hofmannsthal: Briefwechsel, Ziirich, 1954. 

11 Cf. Sylvia im ‘Stern’, Lustspiele Il, Stockholm, 1948, p. 99. 
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NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE IN SPITTELER’S 
CONRAD DER LEUTNANT 


BY M. A. McHarriz AND J. M. RITCHIE 


SPITTELER describes himself in Mein Schaffen und mein Werk as a writer 
‘dessen literarische Persdnlichkeit ein wahres Proteusgesicht aufweist’. A 
first glance at the body of his work seems to confirm the accuracy of the 
description. But closer inspection reveals the essential unity of outlook that 
links the poet of the two Prometheus works and the Olympischer Frihling to 
the novelist and prose-writer. However disparate the form, a strongly per- 
sonal element is present in all of Spitteler’s works, and all of them show his 
preoccupation with certain basic themes, of which the most frequently 
recurring is the fate of the man who cannot conform to the standards and 
pattern accepted by the world in which he lives. This theme finds its loftiest 
expression in Prometheus und Epimetheus, but there are numerous variations 
on it throughout his work. Conrad der Leutnant is one of these variations. 
Conrad is the Spittelerian “‘Ausnahmemensch’ scaled down to fit a country 
inn, the ‘Pfauen’, an everyday Prometheus waging the familiar battle against 
authority and misunderstanding, only this time it is a more than usually 
sombre treatment of the theme. The other Spittelerian heroes suffer humilia- 
tions and physical hardships at the hands of their uncomprehending world, 
but they survive to experience their eventual vindication and the triumph of 
their views. Conrad suffers total defeat. Written in 1898, when Spitteler was 
still smarting at the rejection of Prometheus und Epimetheus, this story reflects 
the bitterness and gloom which the rejection caused him. 

Most historians of literature classify Spitteler as a cosmic poet, a literary 
curiosity writing epics in an age in which they are no longer appropriate, 
and dismiss his prose works in a few lines. Conrad der Leutnant, if it is men- 
tioned at all, is disposed of as minor and insignificant. Spitteler himself 
considered it largely as an experiment in the naturalistic vein, one of his 
‘Excursionen in das Gebiet des Feindes’, designed to answer the question 
Keller had asked after reading Prometheus und Epimetheus: ‘ ... ist die Art 
seines Talentes so beschaffen, dass er nur in jenen verjahrten, geheimnis- 
und salbungsvollen Weisen sich kann vernehmen lassen?’, but also to prove 
to himself and his critics that his fondness for ‘sibyllinische Biicher’ was not 
rooted in an inability to master more topical forms. Later, he described the 
story as one of his ‘kiinstlerischen Legitimationspapiere’ and it is certainly 
worth more than the perfunctory attention it generally receives. A mere 
glance at the story reveals a mastery of the telling phrase and brilliant imagery 
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which is completely modern, and the technique which Spitteler employs 
marks a significant step in the development of prose narrative. It is this 
which makes a closer examination of the work so rewarding. 

In the short theoretical statement which prefaces Conrad, Spitteler explains 
the new type of prose narrative he calls ‘Darstellung’. The technical devices 
to be employed are clearly defined: unity of person, unity of perspective, 
constant progression in time. The main character is to be introduced in the 
first sentence and henceforth only what he observes is to be reproduced, and 
reproduced as he observes it. The action is to be recounted hour by hour, and 
no period of time passed over as unimportant. The action is therefore of 
necessity restricted to a few hours. From this, one can see that the author of 
this stylistic exercise imposes considerable restrictions upon himself. This is 
true also of the subject matter for ‘Darstellung’. Only one type of subject 
matter, namely dramatic, is suitable, and even then only such as will permit 
all the important motifs to be introduced naturally into the story immed- 
iately before the climax (‘Entscheidung’). Should the subject matter be not 
only dramatic but tragic, involving several people, then an additional part is 
necessary after the death of the main character, ‘um die Handlung von allen 
Seiten ausklingen zu lassen’. This additional part obeys the same rules as the 
first, with the perspective shifted to the next most important character. 

All this sounds very formidable, but it is a measure of Spitteler’s skill that 
the theoretical ballast is not obtrusive in the story, and that it is possible to 
read Conrad without worrying about problems of perspective. However, it is 
significant that Spitteler did indulge in these theoretical preliminaries, and it 
is rewarding to ask why he chose to impose such restrictions on himself. He 
states his aim in the preface: namely, ‘denkbar innigstes Miterleben der 
Handlung’; in other words, the purpose of the new technique is to lower the 
barrier, to reduce the distance between the reader and the main character. 
This process is not the kind of thing one normally associates with the 
naturalists, but one can see why Conrad is often described as naturalistic. 
Spitteler deliberately confines himself to the laws of reality: “diejenigen 
Gesetze, unter welchen wir in der Wirklichkeit leben’. He is propounding 
something very close to the naturalistic technique of the “Sekundenstil’ when 
he declares that he will present the action ‘lebensgetreu Stunde ftir Stunde’ 
instead of retaining the right of the author to select only what is significant. 
The only selection he permits himself is the naturalistic selection of one 
particular slice of life. One can read Conrad as a treatment of the naturalistic 
theme of the clash between the older and the younger generation, or, since 
this is obviously not merely a conflict between father and son, but also 
between mother and son, brother and sister, sister and fiancée, as a kind of 
drama of the domestic interior in the naturalistic vein, a picture of family life 
surpassing in bitterness anything offered in e.g., Die Familie Selicke, and far 
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removed from any treatment of the family one will find in earlier nineteenth- 
century German works. Family life has become hell: “wehe tun einem ja nur 
die Eigenen’; relatives are ‘Menschen, die einem das Leben verbittern’. 

Conrad is twenty-three years old. He has been an ‘Industrieschiiler’ and 
has distinguished himself in military service. Behind him lies a period of 
happiness and comradeship, during which he has earned the approval of his 
superior officers and been publicly praised before the whole regiment. In 
the present, to which the story binds us, he has left the city behind and 
returned to his father’s prosperous inn. The young officer is a nobody in his 
father’s eyes, and his past success arouses not admiration but mockery and 
insolence in the “Pfauen’. Reasons are suggested for the antagonism between 
father and son: the father is a self-made man without the olmaioned advan- 
tages which Conrad has enjoyed: he has had to build up, acre by acre, the 
property which Conrad will one day inherit: he has been only a “Wacht- 
meister’ in the army, not an officer. But fundamentally the situation does not 
need to be motivated in this way. The enmity between Conrad and his 
father does not depend on external circumstances, it is a permanent state of 
mind. Hate is the only link between father and son. Conrad’s thoughts 
revolve ceaselessly round his father: 


Hiermit war er wieder da angelangt, wohin er stets im Kreise zuriickkehrte: 
bei ihm, dem Unvermeidlichen, dem Unausstehlichen, dem Feind seiner 
Beschaffenheit und Eigentiimlichkeit, Feind seiner Wiinsche und Plaine und 
Hoffnungen, Feind in allem und jedem, iiberall und immer. 


This situation would by itself suffice to make life in the ‘Pfauen’ unbearable 
for Conrad, but it is further complicated by the fact that Conrad's mother is 
hopelessly neurotic. She has everything she needs, the house is prosperous, the 
family healthy, yet she behaves always ‘als ob det Tod eingeschlagen hitte’. 
For her as for his father, Conrad can do nothing right, he is “der Ungerate ne. 
With his sister Anna, Conrad appears at first to be on better terms, but each 
is equally capable of turning on the other. It is Anna who introduces him to 
Cathri, and the two women seem to be the best of friends, but when Conrad 
displays interest in Cathri, Anna immediately becomes as poisonous as the 
‘Hexenbase’ and attacks Cathri viciously. Hatred flares up here too: “Blicke, 
die sich wie giftige Dolche kreuzten, verrieten ihm ihren Hass.’ This then is 
the domestic scene, a world full of “Hass und Hader’. Only one character 
offers Conrad real warmth and affection, untinged by any desire to change or 
improve him, and she is a person from whom he cannot accept it, the local 
prostitute Jucunde. Conrad is a man at the end of his tether. No one person is 
responsible for his death. He is destroyed, not by his father alone, but by the 
narrow oppressive world in which he lives. 

All the characters involved are creatures of uncontrollable impulse, not 
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responsible for what they think and say. No matter what is said, the worst 
possible interpretation is put on it. All of them, however praiseworthy their 
intentions, utter things which wound the others. So, for example, in a heated 
dispute, “Feind gegen Feind’, Conrad temporarily routs his father by telling 
him that he had found his name scratched on the window of a brothel; but 
he had not meant to say these things: ‘“Beabsichtigt hatte er es nicht, es war 
ihm nur so entwischt, in der Hitze der EmpG6rung.’ He finally goes to his 
death, apparently as the result of a momentary impulse. A stone thrown by 
the hateful Michel splashes in the pure water of the fountain, and this trivial 
event decides his course of action: “Kurz, der Petsch bestimmte seinen 
Willen.’ And although, as he is attempting to creep up on Michel, he is 
distracted by what he hears as he passes the open window of his father’s 
room, ‘der Wille, der ihn daher getrieben, stiess ihn auf der vorbestimmten 
Bahn fort wie eine Maschine auf dem Geleise’. He is a mere machine; 
another obvious resemblance to naturalism. 

However, a significant development has taken place. Spitteler directs the 
naturalistic technique, not at outward reality, but at the inmost reaches of the 
mind. Everything is seen and heard through the eyes and ears of Conrad, and 
the result is an impressionistic, photographic and phonographic record of the 
world he experiences from moment to moment. There are little or no 
descriptive passages of the traditional type, and the action is largely carried 
forward by dialogue, which means the introduction of a lively, non-literary, 
spoken German. Too much dialogue can of course be monotonous, but 
Spitteler avoids the risk of becoming boring. He shows remarkable ingenuity 
in varying the psychological colouring of the dialogue. The neutral ‘he said’ 
disappears in favour of more colourful formulations, e.g. “er h6hnte, schmilte, 
wehklagte, keifte, maulte, grollte, knurrte, belehrte, triumphierte, fauchte. 
belferte, klaffte’. Frequently the dialogue ceases and the reader is inside 
Conrad, eavesdropping on his thoughts, moods and feelings as they change 
from moment to moment in the few hours before his death. 

A great deal happens in these few hours to keep the interest alive. Conrad's 
conflict with his father comes to a head after a pitched battle between two 
groups from rival villages in the dance-hall of the ‘Pfauen’, and Conrad 
emerges as the new master of the inn, thereby apparently reaching the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes. Within these few hours he also meets Cathri, goes 
riding, sits with the village prostitute, becomes engaged to Cathri, and finally 
goes to his death ... All the important elements are introduced ‘auf unge- 
zwungene Weise’: one never has the feeling that so much happens in a short 
space of time that the whole action is completely improbable, as is often the 
case when this same technique is used on a larger scale, e.g. in Schaeffer's 
Helianth. On the contrary, despite the almost accidental nature of Conrad's 
death when it comes, everything is in fact strictly motivated and the tragic 
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outcome constantly foreshadowed by premonitions of disaster and parallel 
situations. 

There are frequent references to the feeling that what is happening, is 
happening ‘das letztemal ... das erste und letztemal’ ; the ‘Hexenbase’ reminds 
Conrad how he believed as a child that when she had visited the inn, “es gebe 
nacher immer ein Ungliick’, and mockingly hopes that this time he will be 
spared disaster; Cathri senses danger: ‘Es sitzt ein Teufel auf dem Dach ... es 
tut heute nicht geheur im Pfauen.’ Conrad meets the man at whose hands he 
is to die, not once, but three times: first, in the garden of the ‘Pinte’, where 
they quarrel, then in the dance hall, when Michel tries to stab him, and the 
third time when Conrad is killed.When he goes to meet the murderer in the 
vineyard, Conrad is already depressed and beaten. He has become master of 
the ‘Pfauen’, but his momentary elation has given way to the bleak realiza- 
tion that this will not improve the family situation, will not fundamentally 
change things. His parents will still make his life a hell on earth, everything 
will be just as it always was. As he goes to meet Michel, he hears and sees 
nothing, black despair obscures his mind, his arms hang limp by his side. 
He is doomed. 

The story has a clear line of development, a logical chain of motivation, 
Spitteler confines himself exclusively to the real world and the reader is 
completely convinced of the authenticity and accuracy of everything which 
has been narrated. But the narrative is completely objective. Since Spitteler 
has adopted one unchanging perspective and we therefore see the events only 
as they are experienced by the main character he cannot introduce generaliza- 
tion and author’s comments to point the significance of the action. He offers 
no opinions, no clue as to how the reader ought to interpret these events. It 
is not he, but the characters who speak. Everything is hermetically sealed off. 
No chink is left in the armour through which it can be opened up. The reader 
must simply accept these events as they impinge on the consciousness of 
Conrad. He is not invited to join the author in reviewing the life of a human 
being from a height, he is invited to participate in the life of that human 
being for the few hours before his death. 

To achieve this aim, Spitteler is prepared to accept the severe limitation of 
horizon we have observed. At the same time, this technique of limitation has 
its advantages. Loss of width is compensated for by a gain in depth. Reality is 
caught by means of this narrow mesh of time and place. The atmosphere of 
this particular family is captured — everything and everybody is involved in 
it: ‘die aufregenden Ereignisse hatten alle Anwesenden der Familie angeglie- 
dert’. The story conveys the feeling which Kafka was to intensify not so 
many years later, the feeling of being shut in, confined, the feeling that there 
is no escape from inevitable disaster. Conrad's attempt at escape from the 
explosive situation at home leads him to the ‘Stationswirtschaft’ and to the 
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quarrel with the man who will later kill him. This feeling of being shut in is 
one result of the singleness of pe rspective. We are made to realize not only 
the psychological position of these people who are trapped. within their 
narrow little w orld. but also the fact that each man is a prisoner within 
himself. The restriction in time is also significant. Only the present matters. 
Conrad has had a past life, he has dreams and hopes for the future, but the 
technique inevitably shows him as a slave of the moment, a creature of 
moods, thoughts, feelings and impulses which are constantly changing. 
This results in an intensification of the psychological treatment, which is the 
point of the experiment. The reader is drawn inside Conrad and made to 
experience exactly what he sees and hears and feels. 

The change of pe ‘Tspective which Spitteler warns us to expect after the 
death of the main character is m: anaged very skilfully. He does not simply 
switch the reader over from Conrad to Cathri. The change j is much smoother 
and subtler. It already begins before Conrad's death. We leave him despair- 
ing, a mere machine moving to punish the stonethrower, and it is through 
the c yes of those left be ‘hind on the terrace that we observe his further move- 
ments. We are not on the spot when he is fatally stabbed, and the manner in 
which the wound is dealt is left deliberately obscure. But we are on the spot 
for the family’s reaction to his death. In the short space of time which the 
story covers, there is, of course, no development of character, no startling 

‘Wende ‘punkt’, no moral transformation. Conrad’s death changes nothing. 
Each character reacts to the dead Conrad as to Conrad alive. The father reacts 
as if Conrad had died in order to annoy him: “Muss er mir denn ewig und 
ewig nichts als Kummer verursachen ! The mother reiterates her perpetual 
re proach: ‘ “Conrad,” winselte sie, ““warum hast du mir das angetan?” ’ 
Anna is deeply affected, but her g grief is adulterated with jealousy of Cathri, 
on whom she characteristically turns. It is at this point that the final change of 
perspective takes place. The last section is seen through Cathri’s eyes, not 
merely to show her pride and defiance, since we already know these qualities 
in her, but also ‘um die Handlung von allen Seiten ausklingen zu lassen’. 
Jucunde has to be accounted for, as well as the family. Through Cathri's eyes, 
we sce how she reacts to the news of Conrad’s death. Cathri is disgusted by 
the way in which Jucunde dissolves in grief, but it is clear that the prostitute is 
the only person who has really loved Conrad, the only person in the story 
capable ‘of a human unspoiled reaction. Only when this has been shown does 
Cathri climb aboard the train which is to take her back to the ‘Kurbad’ and 
the rich proprietor who is waiting to ask for her hand in marriage. 

In a story which he calls Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné, Victor Hugo sets 
out to do exactly what Spitteler is attempting in Conrad, i.c. he tries to give 
the reader insight i into the thoughts passing through the mind of a man who 
is going to die within a few hours. To achieve this, Hugo has his main 
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character keep a diary, not only of his last day, but also of his last hour, and, 
literally, of his last minute. This, as Hugo realized, is a fantastic assumption, 
but it is the kind of thing which those employing the type of single perspec- 
tive based on literary fictions like the diary or the letter are forced into, and 
which becomes increasingly improbable the nearer one gets to the death of 
the person concerned. Werther is an obvious example. Goethe has dealt with 
the difficulty by inventing the editor who takes over as Werther sinks deeper 
into the lethargy of suffering, to narrate what Werther no longer has the 
energy or the coherence to express, and to wind things up after his death. 
The kind of technique Spitteler employs in Conrad means that the fiction of 
the diary or letter can be abandoned. No one would wish to claim that 
Conrad is a masterpiece, or of comparable artistic merit to Werther, nor, 
on the other hand, is it merely an interesting experiment or an exercise in 
naturalistic prose. It is a story of considerable technical accomplishment and 
power, and it points towards much that is to come in both style and subject 
matter. It shows how a naturalistic “Sekundenstil’ technique, when applied to 
internal instead of external reality, results in an impressionistic style and a 
psychological depth which one does not normally associate with the natural- 
ists. By the very rigidity of the perspective, it tends to stress the essential 
isolation of the individual and the impossibility of communication: ‘Jeder 
von euch sagt etwas anderes, als er mGchte; keines von allen meint es mit 
dem andern bés, und jedes treibt dem andern spitzige Nagel ins Herz.’ Is it 
so far from this to Kafka: 








| PARTLY KNOWING AND KNOWING: 
SOME CLEARINGS IN THE JUNGLE OF RESEARCH 


BY BRIAN A. ROWLEY 


SOME years ago, I had to prepare a course on Lessing’s Laokoon. Having read 
the work, I turned for help on secondary sources to Josef K6rner’s Biblio- 
graphisches Handbuch, which I know from short experience to be a miracle of 
selective bibliography. Under Laokoon, Kérner gives six references; and, 
equipped with these, I set out for the College Library. 

The German Library of University College, London, is fairly comprehen- 
sive; but it contained only one of the works Kérner mentions. At the 
University Library, half a mile down the road, two more of the titles 
appeared in the catalogue (the books themselves were out). Some time later, 
I was able to borrow a copy of one of the three outstanding titles from a 
colleague, together with several editions and studies of Laokoon not men- 
tioned by K6rner. 

In the meantime, I had noticed in the catalogue of the University Library 
the title of an unpublished dissertation on Laokoon. The dissertation was help- 
ful; it also contained a bibliography, some twenty items from which I added 
to my own list, together with titles culled from those of K6rner’s original 
six references which I had been able to consult. By now, term was about to 
begin, and the first lecture had to be written. I will not describe at length the 
alternation between reading, noting and writing which occupied the 
remainder of the term. But by the end of term, I had consulted thirty-five 
titles which dealt, exclusively or in passing, with Laokoon, and had collected 
valuable facts and ideas from a considerable proportion of these. The list of 
references still to be consulted now contained eighty-seven items. 

I do not think that this is in'‘any way untypical of the present jungle of 
secondary sources. In every topic I have explored so far, the situation has 
proved to be the same. There is even statistical constancy: for every reference 
read, two or three others are found which must be read. Nor is it merely a 
short-term phenomenon. After four years’ research on literary synaesthesia, I 
had collected some 600 references to secondary sources (and knew where to 
find some 600 others which did not appear to be immediately relevant), and 
I had read and annotated some 200 of them. Eight years later, the process is 
still continuing, in the same proportion if not at the same rate. 

The impractibility of this situation is obvious. The sheer physical labour 
involved in finding copies of secondary sources is inordinate. Moreover, it 1s 
virtually impossible to obtain a full list of secondary sources in a given field 
without a quite disproportionate expenditure of effort. On the other hand, 
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selection is equally unsatisfactory: of the thirty-five works dealing with 
Laokoon which I was able to consult, only six contained no information 
which was not available in the others. The result of all this is that we have 
been faced with the choice between teaching by the light of nature, or 
devoting to the sifting of secondary sources time which is urgently needed 
for reading ourselves into the text, thinking about it, and arranging our 
material and ideas into pedagogically effective form. 

In one way, however, the student of Laokoon is in a fortunate position. A 
great deal of work on it was done at a fairly early date; and the standard 
edition, by Bliimner, appeared in its final form as early as 1880, at a time 
when it was still possible, and still thought necessary, for a scholar to have 
read and incorporated everything of importance from his predecessors. Much 
has been written on Laokoon since Bliimner; but at least his edition presents a 
firm foundation, and for practical purposes it is unnecessary to consult the 
earlier authorities. 

Even this moderately satisfactory situation does not exist in the case of 
many works — those of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, for example, 
or those where the main body of research has been published more recently. 
Even fifty years ago, it was presumably still possible to read all the secondary 
sources, at least in some — fairly broad — field: little of importance appeared 
before 1850. The problem today is quite different: not only has the produc- 
tion of research been going on for twice as long, but it has been going on at 
an ever-increasing rate. Not only is the beginner in the field of Germanic 
studies faced with quantitatively more to read (so that even to keep up with 
current publications is only possible in a very restricted area) ; but the authors 
of the recent secondary sources he consults will also have been incapable of 
covering the ground. As its existence has become more and more necessary, 
the type of comprehensive study represented by Bliimner’s edition of 
Laokoon has become increasingly rare. 

There are other factors, too, besides the arithmetical one. A problem which 
has affected Germanic studies particularly is the suspension of communica- 
tions and bibliographical compendia caused by two world wars; the gap of 
the 1940s is only now being filled. Even more serious is the increasing 
emphasis placed by academic opinion on originality, often at the expense of 
scholarship. We have thus arrived at the paradoxical situation in which the 
young are exhorted to publish original work, although it is almost impos- 
sible for them to discover if their work is original. 

I should like to refer briefly to another example which illustrates this more 
recent and chaotic situation. Between 1942 and 1954, at least nine interpreta- 
tions of Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe appeared. I say ‘at least nine’, because 
part of the problem is the virtual impossibility of knowing that there were no 
others. Two of the nine appeared before 1949: K6rner mentions one of 
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them. Seven appeared before 1954: Johannes Klein, Geschichte der deutschen 
Novelle, mentions two of them. Five out of the nine are noted in the relevant 
volumes of The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies. Even after consulting 
all three of these standard works of reference, the would-be reader will still 
be short of two titles; and these are not the least important contributions, 
The names of two of the seven authors given are mis-spelled. 

This is bad enough; but the situation is worse if we consider the proportion 
of references each of these interpreters makes to his predecessors. Expressed 
as a percentage, the average proportion of reference proves to be 23 per cent; 
only one interpreter refers to all his predecessors, and five of them make no 
reference to their predecessors at all. Such a fragmentation of research on any 
given topic into a number of quite independent trickles is the sad hallmark of 
our present situation. It is characteristic that it was thought necessary to 
publish at least nine interpretations of Romeo und Julia within the space of 
thirteen years, and that at least one more will be required. 

It is difficult to see how a situation of this kind can continue unless the body 
of scholars in the discipline is to bifurcate into a group which reads only 
primary texts and a group which reads only secondary sources. There are 
signs already that this is happening. And yet, secondary sources are not 
primarily a kind of superannuation fund to which all scholars are required to 
contribute. They are not designed to usurp the opportunities for self- 
expression already offered by letters to The Times. Nor are they a kind of 
assault course for potential scholars, designed to test ingenuity and endurance, 
and replete with artificial hazards. Rather, the function of secondary sources 
is to provide information and informed opinion, and to provide them clearly, 
quickly, reliably and fairly completely, not so much to those engaged on 
research, who are paid to be persistent, but first and foremost to readers, 
whether they are teachers, students or amateurs. No one would claim that 
the present ‘organization’ is conducive to the performance of this function. 

If we are to escape from the impasse I have described, two separate tasks 
confront us. The first is bibliographical: we need the titles of all existing 
secondary sources, suitably classified. The second is not bibliographical: it 
concerns, not titles, but contents: we need monographs, similar to those 
familiar to us from the sciences, which will present the current state of 
knowledge and opinion on a given topic. This two-fold programme will 
enable us to attack the problem simultaneously from opposite ends. 

In recent months, there have been several most welcome attempts to meet 
these needs. A modest contribution to the production of monographs, at 
least as far as some important single works of German literature are con- 
cerned, has been made by the series Studies in German Literature, edited by 
L. W. Forster and myself, of which the first three volumes have appeared.” 
The aim of this series is to assemble known facts and ideas about the work in 
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question; to supplement these by any further research and interpretation 
which may be found necessary; and to present the material in a readable 
form, without too much parade of scholarly apparatus. 

On the bibliographical side, the appearance of the first number of a new 
periodical, Germanistik,? is an event of great promise. Planned as a quarterly, 
it lists current books, together with articles from specified periodicals 
throughout the field of Germanistics. A brief review of the more important 
items is provided. If completeness can be achieved, Germanistik should 
provide a much-needed survey of current secondary sources. Welcome, too, 
is the establishment at the Free University of Berlin of the Zentrale Kartei 
germanistischer Dissertationen, which will be able to provide information 
about all theses in progress in any area of Germanistics. 

So much for current and for future production; what of the past: No 
unified treatment exists, or indeed looks like existing for many years to 
come. The ideal, of course, would be the completion of Goedeke’s Grundriss, 
which in recent decades has gone out of date faster than it could be compiled 
and published. Some acceleration in the rate of appearance of Goedeke is one 
of the wishes expressed by Johannes Hansel, the author of Biicherkunde fiir 
Germanisten,* itself one of the best-conceived aids to Germanists to appear for 
many years. 

Biicherkunde fiir Germanisten is a check-list, with commentary, of all the 
major bibliographical aids and manuals relating to general aspects of German- 
istics.* It is designed particularly for the young Germanist who is just learning 
his craft, but few of his seniors, unless possessed of a memory of phenomenal 
storage capacity, can afford to be without it. The material is arranged in five 
chapters: manuals on language and literature; completed bibliographies; 
current Germanistic bibliographies; current general bibliographies; and 
periodicals. There is also an appendix listing libraries which hold German 
literary manuscripts, with details of their published catalogues. A Ph.D. 
student who worked carefully through the sources listed in Hansel’s Biicher- 
kunde, collecting the literature on his field, would end up with a virtually 
complete bibliography. The fact that he would also be approaching the 
retiring age is a comment on the state of our discipline, not on Dr Hansel, 
whose organization of this enormous mass of heterogeneous reference 
material deserves the highest praise. 

Within each chapter, the material is further sub-divided, and in each of 
these sections there is chronological treatment. A pleasant result is that the 
book is full of the most eloquent thumb-nail histories of the various sub- 
divisions of our subject: such sections as that on histories of German litera- 
ture, or on periodicals in Germanistics, spring to mind, but we can also study 
the chronology of critical interest in the Biedermeier, for example, or the 


lexicography of Middle High German. Emphasis is properly placed on 
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recent work, the dividing line being normally 1945. Titles of earlier studies 
are printed in small type, unless re-issued since the war. Altogether, Dr 
Hansel makes’ extensive and ingenious use of typographical devices: the 
intending user must therefore familiarize himself with the principles of these, 
as set forth in the Introduction, as well as with the rationale of the five main 
chapters. There is a ‘Verfasser- und Titelregister’ and a ‘Sachregister’. 

I note only a few points which require correction, all in English-language 
entries: 


p. 25. ‘Sprachphilosophie. 1925 O. Jespersen’: read “Nation and Indivi- 
dual’. 


p. 34. ‘Neuhochdeutsch. 1953’: read ‘R. B. FARRELL’. 

p. 37. line 1: read Old High German Reader. 

p- 99. ‘Grossbritannien’: the last entry, University of London. Union List of 
periodicals, is not a Forschungsbericht, and should be deleted (but cf. 
p. 166). 

p. 150. line 2: read in prose fiction and ‘Journal of English’. 

p. 161. “Grossbritannien’: the Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire does 


not contain titles of dissertations, and the entry should be deleted. 
The preparation of a bibliography of English dissertations in 
Germanistics is under consideration. 

p. 166. The Union list of Periodicals dealing with Germanic Languages and 
Literatures is, as the sub-title In the University Library and in Libraries 
of the Colleges and Institutes of the University indicates, not a list of 
periodicals in existence, but only of those held by libraries in the 
University of London. 


The use of capitals in English titles is sometimes odd (e.g. The year's Work 
in modern language studies). 

There are also one or two points at which Dr Hansel’s information has 
become obsolete since his book went to press: 


p. 42. ‘1902 J. G. Rospertson’: add “1959 (Edinburgh), durchges. v. E. 
Purpigz, W. I. Lucas u. M. O'C. Watsue’. [The 1953 print was a 
reprint of the 2nd Edition. | 

p. 43. 1942 G. WarTerHousE : add “1959 (London), fortges. v. H. M. 
Waipson. [The 1952 print was a reprint of the 2nd Edition.| 

p. 65. ‘1939 J. BirHELL’: add “*1959 (London).’ 

p. 173. ‘Grossbritannien’: the Editors of German Life and Letters are now: 
‘J. Boyp, L. Forster, C. P. MaGiItt u. J. C. MIDDLETON.’ 


Biicherkunde fiir Germanisten is, of course, intended in the first place for 
German users. Nevertheless, the references to works in other languages, 
especially English, are particularly generous, and for the most part judiciously 
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selected. There are, however, one or two areas — notably structural lin- 
guistics, interpretative criticism, and periodical indexes — where Dr Hansel 
gives an inadequate representation of English-speaking and especially Ameri- 
can scholarship. Moreover, his book will be widely used by English-speaking 
Germanists, so that it is of practical as well as theoretical importance to 
improve his listings in these areas. The suggestions which follow are made in 
the belief that the demand for the book will be such that the author will soon 
be invited to prepare a revised edition of it: 


p. 24. ‘Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft’: add: 
1914 L. BroomrietD: An introduction to the study of language; 
1933, u.d.T. Language. 
1921 E. Sapir: Language, an introduction to the study of speech. 
1939 N. S. Truserzkoy: Grundziige der Phonologie. 
1943 L. Hyetmstev: Omkring Sprogteoriens Grundlaeggelse. — 
1953 englisch v. F. J. WuitrietD: Prolegomena to a theory of 


language. 

Z. S. Harris: Methods in structural linguistics. Chicago, 1951. XV, 
384 S. 

J. R. Firtu: Papers in linguistics 1934-1951. London, 1957. XII, 
233 S. 


p. 25. ‘Semasiologie’: 
S. ULLMANN: The principles of semantics. Glasgow, 1951; 2. erw. 
Ausg., Glasgow u. Oxford, 1957. 346 S. 

p. 26. “Allgemeine Literaturwissenschaft — Einftihrung in die Methoden- 
lehre’: 
1'924 I. A. Ricnarps: Principles of literary criticism. 
1930 W. Empson: Seven types of ambiguity. 
1931 R. INGARDEN: Das literarische Kunstwerk; *1960. 
S. E. Hyman: The Armed Vision. A study in the methods of modern 
literary criticism. New York, 1948; 2. Aufl. 1952. XV, 417, XXII S. 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., u. C. Brooxs: Literary criticism, a short history. 
New York, 1957. XVIII, 755, XXII S. 

p. 28. “Weltliteratur’: 
Columbia Dictionary of modern European literature. Hrsg. v. H. E. 
SmiTH. New York, 1947. XIV, 899 S. Auch London, 1947, u.d.T. 
A Dictionary of modern European literature. 
A. Brett-JAMEs: The Triple Stream. Four centuries of English, French 
and German literature 1531-1930. Cambridge, 1953. X, 178 S. 

p. 38. ‘Neuhochdeutsch’: a most important omission: 
F. J. Sropp: A manual of modern German. London, 1957; 2. verb. 
Ausg. 1960. XVI, 620 S. 
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p. 76. 
p- 77: 
p. 80. 
p. 31 
p. 113 
p. 163. 


Lyrik. Sammlungen von Interpretationen : 
S. S. Prawer: German lyric poetry. A critical analysis of selected poems 


from Klopstock to Rilke. London, 1952. [S. 246-58 B.] 


W. Scuneiwer: Liebe zum deutschen Gedicht. Freiburg, 1952 |S. 363-7 

A, B.] 

Motivgleiche Gedichte. Von Walther von der Vogelweide bis Josef 

Weinheber, hrsg. v. E. Hock. Bamberg, 1953. 2 Bde 

J. Premrer: Wege zur Dichtung. Hamburg, 1951; 4. Aufl. 1953 

[S. 136-8 A.] 

Interpretationen moderner Lyrik, hrsg. v. d. Fachgruppe Deutsch- 
Geschichte im Bayerischen Philologenverband. Frankfurt, 1956. 112 S. 


‘Anthologien zur Lyrik des 17.-19. Jahrhunderts : 

An anthology of German poetry 1730-1830, hrsg. v. J. BITHELL. 
London, 1957 |S. 207-33 A, B.| 

An anthology of German poetry 1830-1880, hrsg. v. J. BITHELL. 
London, 1947; 2. Ausg. 1957 |S. 207-11 A, B.| 

‘Zur zeitgendssischen Lyrik': 

An anthology of German poetry 1880-1940, hrsg. v. J. BITHELL. 
London, 1941; 6. Aufl. 1956 S. 263-87 A, B.| 

‘Novelle. Sammlung von Interpretationen’ : 

J. Premrer: Wege zur Erzahlkunst. Uber den Umgang mit dichterischer 
Prosa. Hamburg, 1953. 2. Aufl. 1954 |S. 156-60 A, B.| 

Add, under a heading “Tagebuch ': 

A. GrAser: Das literarische Tagebuch. Studien tiber Elemente des 
Tagebuchs als Kunstform. Saarbriicken, 1955 |S. 129-42 A, B.| 


‘Allgemeine Bibliographien’: to the ADB and NDB should surely 
be added: 

Biographisches Lexikon des Kaisertums Osterreich (1856-1890). 

Neue Osterreichische Biographie. Bd 1ff. Hrsg. v. A. BETTELHEIM. 
Wien, 1923ff. 

Historisch-Biographisches Lexikon der Schweiz (1921-34). 

Schweizer Biographisches Archiv. Bd 1ff. Hrsg. v. W. Kerter. 
Ziirich-Lugano-Vaduz, 19§2ff. 

‘Allgemeine Verzeichnisse der Zeitschriftenaufsaitze’: Dr Hansel 
lists only the Internationale Bibliographie, which as he admits is 
necessarily incomplete. Add: 

An index to periodical literature 1802-1881, hrsg. v. W. F. POote. 
Boston, 41891. With supplements, covering the years 1882-1907. 
Nineteenth-century readers’ guide to periodical literature 1890-1899, with 
supplementary indexing 1900-1922, hrsg. v. H. G. CusHine u. A. V. 
Morris. New York, 1944. 
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The readers’ guide to periodical literature 1900ff. New York, 1901ff, 
continued as International index to periodicals, 1924ff. 

The subject index to periodicals. London, 1915ff. 

Essay and general literature index 1900ff. New York, 1934ff. 


It may also be useful to note the titles of a very few standard works in 
English which have appeared since Biicherkunde fiir Germanisten went to 
press: 


p. 24. ‘Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft’: 
H. M. Hoenicswatp: Language change and linguistic reconstruction. 
Chicago, 1960. VIII, 168 S. 

p. 77. ‘Zur zeitgendssischen Lyrik’: 
A book of modern German lyric verse 1890-1955, hrsg. v. W. Rose. 
Oxford, 1960 [S. 272-4, XXXI-XXXIIl A, W.] 

p. 79. Zum Gegenwartsroman : 
H. M. Watson: The modern German novel. A mid-twentieth 
century survey. London, 1959 |S. 120-8 B.] 

82. ‘Zum deutschen Drama des 20. Jahrhunderts’: 

H. F. GARTEN: Modern German drama. London, 1959. 272 S. 


All of these are, however, minor faults and omissions, and they certainly 
should not prevent Germanists and librarians from hurrying to place this 
well-produced book on their shelves. 


NOTES 


1 Studies in German Literature, ed. L. W. Forster and B. A. Rowley, London, Edward Arnold: Nos. 1-3, 
1960. 

2 Germanistik. Internationales Refertenorgan mit bibliographischen Hinweisen, ed. H. W. Bahr &c, Tiibin- 
gen, Max Niemeyer: I, 1, January 1960, 124 pp. 

$ Johannes Hansel, Biicherkunde fiir Germanisten. Wie sammelt man das Schrifttum nach dem neuesten 
Forschungsstand?, Berlin, Erich Schmidt, 1959, 233 pp. 

* A companion volume, Personalbibliographie zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte, to cover bibliographies of 
individual authors, is announced for publication in 1960. 

5 For some of these suggestions I am indebted to Mrs W. Nowottny, Dr R. Pick and Mr J. L. M. Trim. 








THE STUFFED EAGLE 


It has often seemed to us that among the many useful anthologies of German 
poetry which are available on the market, one is notably lacking: an antho- 
logy of bad German verse, comparable with the instructive compilation of 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee, The Stuffed Owl (Dent, 1930, 
repr. 1952). The circumstance that our studies these days tend (in some 
quarters) rather towards literary criticism than towards literary history 
encourages us to think that readers of this journal may have found and 
recognized specimens of blooming bad German verse which still blushes, if 
not unscen at least, as Karl Kraus says somewhere, ‘praktisch unter Ausschluss 
der Offentlichkeit’. We therefore invite contributions to a periodic feature 
te be entitled THe Srurrep Eacte. Contributors are asked to bear in mind 
the standards set up by Wyndham Lewis and Lee in the introduction to The 
Stuffed Owl; we seek good Bad Verse, not bad Bad Verse. ‘Good Bad Verse’, 
they say, ‘is grammatical, it is constructed according to the Rubrics, its 
rhymes, rhythms and metres are impeccable.’ And they go on to say: ‘It is 
generally the most distinguished poets who provide the nicest Bad Verse — 
and by “distinguished” we mean here poets who, whether great in the abso- 
lute sense or otherwise, have been rewarded with reverence and royalties by 
their contemporaries. Thus Wordsworth; thus Robert Montgomery; thus 
Tennyson; thus Eliza Cook.’ And, we might add, thus the early Schiller; 
thus Friederike Kempner; thus Hebbel; thus Nepomuk Vogl; thus the 
young Rilke; thus Johannes R. Becher. Contributions, accompanied by a 
reasoned statement of not more than 100 words, of why a particular passage 
qualifies for inclusion, together with necessary reference, may be sent to one 


of the undersigned. No prizes, alas, are offered. Art (such as it is) for Art's 
sake. 


No correspondence will be published unless it takes the form of a critical 
contribution of short article length (i.e. approx. 1000-2000 words). The 
Editors’ decision in all matters is final. 


To prime the pump, some examples; the first from the acknowledged 
classic of the genre: 


FRIEDERIKE KEMPNER (1836-1904), ‘der schlesische Schwan’, produced 
her first volume in 1873, followed by many enlarged editions (see J. K6rner, 
Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums, Bern, 1949, p. 438). Her 
nephew was the formidable theatre critic Alfred Kerr. The following stanza, 
which calls to mind the ponds in many suburban gardens of our own day, is 
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taken from a poem about a cruise to the Norwegian fjords with the un- 
fortunate first line: “Lass uns wandern, lass uns schiffen.”2 


Stolz erhobene Zwerge stehen 
Langs der Kiiste ganz und gar, 
Doch wir freundlich sie ansehen 
Durch ein trautes Augenpaar. 


(Mr John Betjeman might care to make use of these lines.) Her opinion of 
Wallenstein is that of many historians: 


Oh Wallenstein, du eigner Held, 


Bewundert viel, begeifert von der Welt, 
Im Tode doch bliiht dir ein Gliick: 
Von Schillers Hand das hiibsche Stiick! 


Texts from: Gerhart Herrman Mostar, Friederike Kempner, der schlesische 
Schwan, Heidenheimer Verlagsanstalt, 1953. 


JOHANNES R. BECHER (1891-1958) made his mark as an expressionist 
poet. His memory has recently (1960) been dignified by a “Sonderheft’ of 
Sinn und Form; he was the official poetic spokesman of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. The question posed in the following poem (reminiscent of 
the works of Miss Enid Blyton) suggests that the moon might conceivably be 
aware of its function in the paradise of the Socialist Unity Party. Now we are 
in the age of the lunik, we may soon expect an answer from Russia, based 
on good scientific authority. (It will probably be “No’.) 


Vollmond im August 


Vollmond im August, 
Gliihend roter Ball, 
Traumt er hoch im All 
Von der Erde Lust, 


Und triumt er davon, 
Dass er fern, ganz fern 
Auf dem Erdenstern 
Leuchte als Lampion: 


Text from: Johannes R. Becher, Gliick der Ferne leuchtend nah: Neue Gedichte, 
Aufbau Verlag, Berlin, 1951, p. 41. 


* Goethe only just inissed this sublime effect in: ‘Als ich auf dem Euphrat schiffte’ (Westdstlicher Divan, 
Buch Suleika). 
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FERDINAND FREILIGRATH (1810-76), the author of (inter alia) “O lieb so 
lang du lieben kannst’, successfully worked a vein of exotic poetry about 
Africa, the Orient, and the Americas. One of his favourite authors was Mrs 
Hemans, who wrote “The boy stood on the burning deck’. His greatest 
successor worked in the field of prose, not verse; it is Karl May. The pedal 
bicycle (first shown at the Paris Exhibition in 1867) had not been invented 
when Freiligrath wrote this evocation of the American Middle West: 


Die Steppe (Fragment) 


Sie dehnt sich aus von Meer zu Meere; 
Wer sie durchritten hat, den graust. 

Sie liegt vor Gott in ihrer Leere, 

Wie eine leere Bettlerfaust. 

Die Stréme, die sie jach durchrinnen; 
Die ausgefahrnen Gleise, drinnen 

Des Kolonisten Rad sich wand; 

Die Spur, in der die Biiffel traben: — 
Das sind, vom Himmel selbst gegraben, 
Die Furchen dieser Riesenhand. 


Text from: Ferdinand Freiligrath: Poems, selected and edited by M. F. 


Liddell, Blackwell, Oxford, 1949, p. 27. 
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REVIEWS 


A History of German Literature. By J. G. Robertson. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged by Edna Purdie with the assistance of W. I. Lucas and M. O’C. 
Walshe. London: Blackwood & Sons. 1959. 700 pp. 


One cannot do other than give a warm welcome to this revised and extended 
edition of our old friend J. G. R., if only because there is nothing on the same scale 
to take its place and no prospect that there will be for some years. Its only rival 
would be the oth edition of Fritz Martini’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, which costs £1 as against 30s. (incidentally a very 
badly translated American version of Martini will soon be on the market). In the 
revision Mr M. O’C, Walshe has been responsible for the medieval section, while 
Professor W. I. Lucas has had the happy task of bringing the twentieth century 
forward to the nineteen-fifties, which amounts to saying that the last forty-six 
pages are his personal achievement. In such an old-established book — it has been 
going since 1902 — there were obviously limits of space if saleability was to be 
considered, and therefore the eld text — good but often somewhat vieux jeu — has 
presumably had to be kept, except for corrections of numerous mistakes, occasional 
slight remodelling, and here and there a short addition; thus Professor Purdie has 
made the quotation of two stanzas from Eichendorft’s O Thaler weit, o Héhen more 
telling by adding the final stanza. What Mr Walshe might have done if he could 
have been given a free rein is indicated by his extension of the four lines allotted in 
the previous edition to Der Ackermann aus Bohmen to forty lines; the comment is 
for once in a way refreshingly modernized, e.g. “At times the cut-and-thrust is 
quite Shavian, while the figure of death resembles Goethe's Mephistopheles not a 
little.’ If the revision throughout could have been at this level the book would have 
been transformed. Professor Lucas of course has had the best chance and he has 
taken full advantage of it; his judgment is for the most part sound and up to date. 

But there 1 is room for alittle criticism. The paragraph marginally headed ‘George's 
successors (taken over from the 3rd edition) seems to be quite wrong. The poets 
we should have expected under this heading are Rudolf Borchardt and Albrecht 
Schaeffer, but they are not mentioned anywhere. Neither is Rudolf Pannwitz, who 
in 1904 collaborated with Otto zur Linde in founding Der Charon. Alfred Mombert 
is completely out of place; it would have been better to group him with Pannwitz 
and Theodor Daubler as cosmic impressionists. One is surprised to find the cosmic 
impressionist Max Dauthendey ranged with the Charontiker. Considerations of 
space have no doubt decided how many of the recent writers should be included. 
But surely Oskar Loerke and his disciple Wilhelm Lehmann should not have been 
omitted; for here there is the question of a new genre of nature poetry. And Swiss 
readers will be shocked to find that their three dramatists Fritz Hochwilder, Max 
Frisch and Friedrich Diirrenmatt are excluded. Ferdinand Bruckner, too, whose 
drama on new lines Elisabeth von England was produced in England, deserved 
mention. One unfortunate feature is that some of the old mistakes still remain. It is 
almost incredible, but Johann ‘Friedrich’ Herder has been in the book since 1902, 
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with J. F. Herder in the index. It may help readers if a list of the most glaring 
mistakes are listed here. 

Page 147, Wiirtemberg, now with two t’s; p. 148 Enchiridion militis Christiani, the date has been 
changed from 1504 to 1509, but it should be 1502; p. 154, “works with which Murner began his career’ — 
earlier works are mentioned above; p. 224, Meta Moller, not Mdller; p. 279 Mahler Miiller — ‘his 
earliest poems’ — they were prose idylls; p. 412, Isegrim for Isegrimm, Dorothee for Dorothea; p. 520, 
Michael Georg Conrad’s date is not given, it is 1846-1927; p. $41, Georg Kaiser — Gas I and Gas II are 
more usual; p. $61, Léns’ date of birth is 1866, date of death is given variously as 1915 and 1916; p. $61, 
Karl Hauptmann — Carl is correct; p. $70, Las Casas von Karl V — von for vor. 

J. BrTHELL 
Paignton 


Das Hildebrandslied. In der langobardischen Urfassung hergestellt. By Willy Krogmann. 
Philologische Studien und Quellen. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag. 19509. 
106 pp. 
Most scholars who interest themselves in the Germanic Heroic Lay are reasonably 
certain that the Hildebrandslied was originally composed in Langobardic. The idea 
was first mooted by Andreas Heusler in 1927. It was a tentative suggestion, though 
there was a good deal of evidence available. Heusler naturally knew of the work of 
Bruckner on the language of the Langobards. Kégel himself, the mentor of both, 
was much interested in Langobard traditions and had even attempted to put the 
odd line of the lost Rosamond-Alboin lay into Old High German. Since this first 
suggestion by Heusler, a good deal of detailed work has been done on the problem. 
Whilst we are sure now of the Langobardic origin, nobody has yet had the temerity 
to present the text in a Langobardic form. 

This astonishing attempt has now been made by Dr Krogmann. His book is 
learned, and completely wrong-headed. An attempt is made to prove that origin- 
ally the second lift in the second short line of the alliterative scheme foreshadowed 
the alliteration in the next line, and that in that way there was a strict scheme by 
which the lines were knit together in an alliterative pattern. There is nothing new 
in this. Such patterns do occur and not only in the Hildebrandslied. There has been 
a certain amount of work on them. Nobody, however, has been able to prove that 
these patterns are more than fortuitous, and certainly nobody has ever imagined 
that they formed part originally of a strict scheme. 

Dr Krogmann tells us that he realized on March 4th, 1951, that in verse gb 
cnuosles has been put for an original fara and that this discovery corroborated 
[sic!] Heusler’s supposition of Langobardic origin. There is, in fact, evidence that 
fara in Langobardic had the sense of ‘troop’, almost of Latin stirps. Why this, 
however, should lead to the realization that cnuosles must have read fara is not 
apparent. However, the author is nothing if not bold and once he had realized this 
and a few further things, he could begin to rewrite the text. 

Enough is preserved of Langobardic phonology in the various words that have 
been transmitted for us to be tolerably certain of the phonological structure, and it 
is, therefore, no more than an advanced exercise in Germanic philology to write 
the text out in Langobardic. Such an occupation would be useless, and indeed it did 
not satisfy the author. Not only has he transposed the text into Langobardic, but he 
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has largely rewritten it. There is not one single line in his text which corresponds 
to the Old High German text as preserved. The various alterations and substitu- 
tions are most learnedly meted by reference to parallel usage in the other 
Germanic languages. In no case is there any evidence at all that the substituted 
words in fact existed in Langobardic. 

For good measure we are also given an attempt at the reconstruction of eight 
lines of an old lay on the Battle of the Goths and Huns in Gothic, and in this case 
also it is assumed that the Goths followed the author’s system of linked alliteration. 
It is not apparent that Dr Krogmann regards his slender little volume as a mild 
joke. If it were, it would be a very good joke, though somewhat learned. It 
remains a joke, even if he did not intend it as such. 


F. NORMAN 
London 


Dichtung und Welt im Mittelalter. By Hugo Kuhn. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlug. 1959. vi+-304 pp. 


This beautifully produced and arranged collection of Professor Hugo Kuhn’s 
essays and papers serves to remind us how convienent it is to have the shorter 
works of a leading scholar all together in one place. The mere juxtaposition suggests 
to us the inherent direction and inspiration of his quest for knowledge, and so each 
venture is enhanced by all the others. The last eight essays of this book show that 
the author is ready to invest his time in establishing the meaning of a single phrase 
(Minne oder reht, pp. 105ff) if he considers it sufficiently important, in attacking 
the central areas of a great masterpiece (‘Parzival. Ein Versuch iiber Mythos, 

Glaube und Dichtung’, pp. 151ff) or in any intermediate project, as in his inquiry 
into the form of Hartmann’s Erec, equally valuable for an assessment of Chrétien’s 
(Erec, pp. 133ff). On the other hand, the first six essays show him at grips with 
fundamental problems of medieval German literary history and life, as his title 
proclaims. The general problems which have so far engaged his attention are such 
essential questions as: the interpretation of artistic form in the Middle Ages 
(pp. 1ff); structure and elements of form (Formensprache) in poetry and art (pp. 
15ff); social reality and literary fiction as exemplified in German courtly and 
chivalric poetry (pp. 27ff); the nature of the literary genres in medieval German 
literature (pp. anf) ; style as a problem of epoch, genre and value in medieval 
'German literature (pp. 62ff); and finally the pursuit of Germanic studies as a 
discipline (pp. 70ff). In all this work the author reveals himself very much as one of 
our contemporaries, with the serious purpose of bridging the gulf between us and 
the German Middle Ages in order to learn what he can from them, but also as one 
who has the imagination and self-discipline to succeed. He is deeply interested in 
art as well as literature, and it is inevitable that he should scrutinize the history of 
art for the light it may throw on literary history, and vice versa. His comparisons, 

however, are cautious, selecting only what is comparable; they are free of the 
purely fashionable excesses which, for example, mar so much of the relevant 
portions of Die deutsche Philologie im Aufriss. For Professor Kuhn there are no 
steeples, rose windows and porticoes in Middle High German narrative poems, 
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nor indeed do we find in his treatment any of the cheap clichés which pass for 
profound insight in this field. His words on ‘gotische Einheit’ on p. 19 and other 
words of warning deserve serious consideration on the part of the enthusiasts. 
Among the less general essays ‘Uber nordische und deutsche Szenenregie’ (pp. 
96ff .) is especially stimulating in that it so forcibly reminds us through the 
excellent examples of the Eddic and Middle High German poems of the implicitly 
dramatic nature of much recited narrative of the Middle Ages. In it, two distinct 
ways of presenting a scene are convincingly shown in the extant Nibelungenlied: a 
more archaic one, culminating in impressive dramatic gestures (Gebdrdenraumsze- 
nen), and a more modern one conceived in a ‘theatrical’ sense with logical 
indications of time and space (‘Biihnen’-Szenen). Professor Kuhn’s essays are 
amply provided with footnotes in a section at the back of the book (pp. 249-97), 
and these are followed by a page giving the original place of publication or the 
occasion of their delivery, and by a thorough index twelve columns long. 

When the reviewer had the honour of introducing Professor Kuhn to his 
audience in London as the University’s guest lecturer for German in 1957, he had 
to hunt for these essays one by one. As he said at the time, the impression he 
gained from them was of a man and a scholar who combined boldness of thought 
very effectively with modesty and caution in execution. It has been a pleasure 
indeed to turn these pages again now conveniently in one volume, and it is good to 
know that many others can now do so at their ease with that leisurely touch to 
their reading which these well-written pages deserve. 

A. T. Hatto 
London 


Tristan. By Gottfried von Strassburg. Translated by A. T. Hatto. The Penguin 
Classics. 1960. 374 pp. 5s. 


The appearance of Gottfried’s Tristan in the Penguin Classics is an event of signi- 
ficance. Here for the first time Professor Hatto makes available to a wide English 
public the complete thirteenth-century German work. For those whose associa- 
tions are primarily with Malory, Tennyson or Wagner this Tristan will throw open 
a whole new world, a fact which has been recognized, for the edition comes 
complete with the guides will they need: a thought-provoking introduction, 
notes and a translation of all that remains of Gottfried’s Old French source. 

In his introduction Professor Hatto paints in the background in swift, sure lines: 
the tangled source problems, the relation of this literary theme with the actual 
contemporary court, the character of the German virtuoso responsible for the 
classical form of the romance. He stops short of biographical pursuit of the man 
behind the poem for the soundest of reasons, because it is “more profitable to study 
him where he reveals himself all the time — in his works, as an artist’ (p. 21). And 
in the works Professor Hatto finds neither mystic, fanatic nor heretic, but a poet 
and story-teller with a creative gift for adopting words from the emotionally 
charged vocabulary of special fields like religion and using them to infuse new 
meaning and feeling into his poem. This refreshing and down-to-earth view, 
which he shares with Werner Schwarz, is unfortunately rare in current Gottfried 
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criticism. In using the simple title, Tristan, Professor Hatto aims to correct the 
common practice, notably of Wagner and Ranke, of giving equal billing to the 
partners. He points out that “Gottfried’s story is essentially the life of Tristan, 
courtier, warrior, and lover, into which Isolde enters only at a later stage’ (p. 7) 
and he suggests that Tristan’s character and development represent the unifying 
focus of the epic (p. 24). But he does not go as far as Schwarz in elaborating the 
dubious and ambiguous character of the court which forms the ambience for 
Tristan’s career. 

Professor Hatto’s admiration for his author makes him an understanding advo- 
cate but at times it almost seems that the relationship between interpreter and text 
is so close that perspective is impaired. He devotes more space than it would seem 
to merit to the question of whether there can have been any emotional attachment 
between Tristan and Isolde before the philtre. He speaks rather archly of the errors 
of ‘Sentimental critics, wise in the wisdom of latter-day psychology’ (p. 23) and 
calls on the reader to join him in “Gottfried’s own explanation, which one may be 
excused for preferring’, namely that there is no attachment before the draught, and 
that womanly instincts alone kept Isolde from killing Tristan in his bath. It is lack o 
generosity to differing opinion to dismiss, as he does, those who collect and assess 
evidence of the beginnings of a passionate relationship between the two before the 
philtre as readers of “Peg’s Paper’ (p. 28). However, the question hardly deserves 
such prominence in an essay of this length. In this first medieval German epic to be 
admitted to the Penguin Classics, it would also seem an error of perspective to bolt 
the door of the Hall of Fame to Hartmann von Aue, author of Erek, Gregorius, 
Der arme Heinrich and Iwein. Yet Professor Hatto states that there are just three 
more ‘great narrative poems’ from this period: Wolfram’s Parzival and Willehalm 
and the anonymous Nibelungenlied. However, these perspective shifts are minor 
matters and arise from the very enthusiasm that makes the introduction so vital, 
competent and essentially right-headed. 

The frame of reference for Professor Hatto’s translation is perhaps this, that he 
recognizes the impossibility of achieving a perfect translation of a piece of fine 
literature, yet sees that the value of a good but imperfect rendition outweighs its 
vulnerability. So he enters the lists. His decision to translate into plain prose is 
sound, as a glance at any attempt to carry over into English the formal features of 
the Middle High German epic will show. It is perhaps even a blessing that plain 
prose forces the translator to jettison so many of Gottfried’s “verbal subtleties and 
intricacies unmatched in any period’ (32), for, as he notes, the modern world has 
even less time for such things than the majority of Gottfried’s contemporaries. 
Professor Hatto has been most successful in dealing with what might be con- 
sidered the most difficult parts of Gottfried’s epic: those concerned with legal or 
nautical matters, hunting or heraldry, medieval dress, music, chess or allegory, for 
instance. Some of his equivalents shine like jewels. When the original states that 
Blancheflor was ‘ir selber noch der werlt niht mite nach ir gewonlichem site’ 
(967£), the English version is simply, ‘She was out of step both with herself and 
with the world’ (p. 54). On the same page we find for “und ist unniitze lebende ein 
man’ ‘the man is a pest’. Tristan tells the penitents ‘a pretty tale’ (fremdiu maere, 
2694). And when the narrator says to the reader, ‘nun sol iuch niht verdriezen’ 
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(16923), this appears as ‘Now I beg you to bear with me’ (p. 264). These are, within 
the keouiaaah frame of reference, perfect. Throughout it is clear what thorough 
and many-sided preparation underlies the translation. It will be difficult to fault 
Professor Hatto on scholarship. 

If anything, one might complain that his work is in places too accurate, that is, 
accurate at a word-for-word level at the expense of the sentence or even the para- 
graph. This is a matter of style which shows up worst in dialogue, where one 
thinks of the dictum of Wolcott Gibbs, intended for editors but applicable to 
translators, “Try to make dialogue sound like talk, not writing.’ In the following 
example, a snatch of conversation where Tristan is telling Isolde of the feelings that 
have taken possession of him after drinking the potion, it is obvious how much 
inferior Zeydel’s rhythmic archaisms and inversions are to Professor Hatto’s prose, 
yet the latter, for all its faithfulness to the original, fails to approximate to spoken 
English: 


Ranke, Tristan, 1.12016ff Zeydel, T & I, p. 121 

‘herzevrouwe, liebe Isot, 12016 “My dearest lady, fond Isét, 

ir eine und iuwer minne thou, sweetest one, thy love alone 

ir habet mir mine sinne my senses all have overthrown 

gar verkeret unde benomen, and suffered them to go agley, 

ich bin uzer wege komen 20 forsooth, Isét, I’ve lost my way, 

so starke und also sere: sO great my erring, yea, so sore, 

in erhol mich niemer mere. that I'll recover nevermore. 

mich miiejet und mich swaeret, I’m troubled, too, and teased, 

mir swachet unde unmaeret I’m bored and sore displeased 

allez, daz min ouge siht: 25 by everything mine eyes espy. 

in al der werlde enist mir niht Naught else on earth nor far nor nigh 

in minem herzen liep wan ir’ is dear to me; I love but thee.’ 

Isot sprach: ‘herre, als sit ir mir.’ Isét spake: ‘Sire, thou’rt dear to me.’ (p. 121) 
*** .. My dearest lady, sweet Isolde, you and you *... Dear, sweet Isolde, my love for you is 
alone and the passion you inspire have turned driving me out of my mind. I am at the end of 
my wits and robbed me of my reason! I have my rope —I’m desperate! No matter where I 
gone astray so utterly that I shall never find my look everything seems bothersome, worrisome, 
way again! All that I see irks and oppresses me, cheap or useless. You are the only thing I care 
it all grows trite and meaningless. Nothing in about in the whole world.’ 
the wide world is dear to my heart but you.’ Isolde answered, ‘I feel the same way about 

Isolde answered, ‘So you, sir, are to me.’” you.’ 


(Hatto, Tristan, p. 200) 


Though it is true that a certain artificiality characterizes the style of Gottfried’s 
poem, it would have been preferable, from the point of view of the Penguin 
public, to have the English version a little freer tt more vital. This would apply 
all the more strongly for stylistically more robust works like Parzival, Iwein or the 
Nibelungenlied. But, to revert from stylistic matters to the overall picture, we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Hatto for the warmth, completeness and accuracy 
of the Penguin Tristan. 

HUMPHREY MILNES 
Toronto 
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Die Legende der hl. Katharina von Alexandrien im Cod. A 4 der Altstadter Kirchenbi- 
bliothek zu Bielefeld. Edited by Siegfried Sudhof. (Texte des spaten Mittelalters. 
Ed. by Wolfgang Stammler and Ernst A. Philippson, H. 10). Berlin: Erich 
Schmidt Verlag. 1959. $5 pp. 


It is difficult to summon up enthusiasm for the latest addition to the Texte des 
spaten Mittelalters —an edition of a late fifteenth-century Westphalian rhymed 
version of the legend of St Catherine, based on a Bielefeld manuscript. The narra- 
tion of the life of the saint and her martyrdom is totally lacking in literary interest; 
it is hard to see what hagiographers will do beyond assigning it a place in some 
‘branch’ or ‘group’; students of Low German will exploit it for forms and spellings. 
All that remains is to consider the edition as an edition, and here a note that ‘all 
proper names have been given capitals’ will show by line 75 that something is 
wrong. Of Constantine one reads in the text that he was zone elenen der konync- 
kynnen. Surprising as it may seem this does not call for a marginal ‘Cap.!’ for 
nobody appears to have told the editor of Queen Helena, and someone has approved 
of his learned note interpreting elenen as a form of elende. This makes one cast more 
than a perfunctory glance at the textual notes and critical apparatus, which inspire 
little confidence. There are about a dozen examples of free editorial composition 
to get rid of threefold rhymes or to provide rhymeless lines with partners; only in 
one case does there seem to be any justification for this. When the editor claims 
that a passage is corrupt, the critical apparatus makes better reading than the 
emended text. The manuscript has no punctuation; the editor punctuates, but is 
evidently not at home with the syntax of dependent sentences and settles too often 
for a full stop. (The juggling with the final lines of the poem is based both on 
preconceived ideas concerning rhymed couplets and an antipathy towards depen- 
dent sentences.) New hands are entitled to a little more guidance than Herr 


Sudhof has had. 


F. P. PICKERING 
Reading 


Der Narr im schweizerischen Drama des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. By H. Wyss. 
(Sprache und Dichtung, Neue Folge, 4.) Bern: Haupt. 1959. 252 pp. SFr. 14.75. 


Dr Wyss has made a very thorough investigation of the sixteenth-century Swiss 
drama with special reference to the position of the Fool. Only those who have 
studied the literature of the Reformation can react adequately to any mention of 
the word ‘folly’. For possibly the only time in the story of world literature, the 
Western European Renaissance world, and especially German Humanism, em- 
ployed Folly as a moral symbol. Medieval drama had made some use of the figure 
of the Fool, and, as Wyss notes, Shakespeare raised the figure of the Fool to almost 
metaphysical heights at precisely the moment when the device was to be abandoned. 

But nowhere was the device more employed than amongst the German Human- 
ists, represented above all in the persons of Erasmus, with his Encomium Moriae, 
and Brant, with his Narrenschiff. From them descend a long line of epigones, 
employing the symbol of the world’s foolishness to castigate its sinfulness and, 
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above all, its unwillingness to abide by those moral absolutes which seemed to the 
humanists in their quiet studies to be so self-evident. 

The humanist employment of Folly is given its proper weight by Wyss, in this 
study, but he points out convincingly the reasons for seeing much deeper roots in 
medieval tradition for the use of the Fool in the Swiss sixteenth-century drama. 
As Hugo Kuhn showed in 1956 in his Gattungsprobleme der mittelhochdeutschen 
Literatur, it is not possible to compartmentalize earlier German literature in the 
neat way in which we today split up the various genres. One of the interesting 
points about Swiss Reformation drama is precisely that it was a field in which 
trained humanists met centuries-old traditional forms; it is most unlikely that the 
Fool figure which they found in the traditional drama of the middle ages was 
closely related to the Fool image of Erasmus and Brant. Yet there may well have 
been some influence on the humanists from the ritual figure. Erasmus worked for a 
long time in Basel, a town devoted to the medieval drama, and Brant was a native 
son of Alsace, another home of medieval dramatics. 

It is the merit of Wyss’s study that he goes into the many and varied uses of the 
Fool figure so thoroughly that the field remains elegantly mapped out before our 
eyes and we can use his findings without difficulty in more general investigations. 
The wider picture was obviously very much in his mind since his two succinct 
concluding chapters not only summarize his findings neatly but also link the 
changing fortunes of the figure with the development of the genre in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. He notes the nasty break in vitality brought about by 
the Cappel War of 1531 and shows how the spirit of the Swiss dramatists was never 
the same afterwards — just as the outbreak of the Peasants’ War in 1525 caused a 
break in the alliance between humanists and general public in Germany from which 
literature there also never recovered. 

Wyss’s remarks on Gengenbach’s and Manuel’s use of the Fool are very much to 
the point. The tradition-bound Gengenbach used the Fool in the customary fashion 
as herald and theatre-usher, but succeeded in creating, in his Gouchmatt, a genuine 
little drama in which the Fool’s role is almost an organic part of the plot. Yet he 
left out the figure entirely in his Totenfresser, the probably unplayed pamphlet 
which opened the way for so many attacks on the Papacy in later drama. Whatever 
we may think of the fate of Die Totenfresser on the stage, it is clear that Manuel, his 
successor. had no room for the traditional Fool. Close as are Manuel’s links with 
traditional drama (his peasant figures owe much to tradition; he even uses much of 
the apparatus of the medieval ‘seven wicked women’ comedy in Der Ablasskramer), 
he was, as Wyss notes, too serious in intent to risk deflecting his audience’s atten- 
tion for one second from the question of Salvation. We are faced once again with 
the proposition that Manuel is undoubtedly the clearest case of a purely propagan- 
dist author in the German sixteenth century — and yet one of its most successful 
artists. 

Much of Wyss’s material comes from the massive and oppressively dull biblical 
dramas from the second half of the sixteenth century. The Swiss had a much 
stronger dramatic tradition than, for example, those Saxon writers who matured in 
Luther’s immediate environment; but all that their tradition achieved, in the period 
after 1531, was a mass-production of Volksschauspiele, ‘popular’ dramatics of the 
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worst kind. It is impossible even, in the growingly oppressive atmosphere of post- 
Reformation Switzerland, to find those occasional flashes of earthy realism which 
give surprising vitality to the dramatic work of Stymmelius, Hayneccius and 
Frischlin in Germany. As Wyss notes, the Swiss ultimately degenerated to the 
point where a contemporary of the Thirty Years War could advise the Zurich 
authorities to stop the play-acting altogether. 

The sixteenth-century theatre has not been so fully studied that there is not 
always room for fresh work. It is an additional pleasure to greet such work where it 
has been done so thoroughly and with such lack of niggling pedantry as this book 
shows. In addition to an attractive format and excellent printing (there are only 
three misprints: read ‘Stumpfl’ instead of ‘Stumfl’ on p. 17, line 21, and ‘Zorn’ 
instead of ‘Zornt’ and ‘Aal’ instead of “Aaal’ on p. 44, lines 4 and 23) there are also 
seven good reproductions from play-books of the time. 

DEREK VAN ABBE 
Adelaide 


Albrecht Diirers Wanderjahre. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Realismus in der deutschen 
Graphik. By Heinz Liidecke. Dresden: Verlag der Kunst. 1959. 127 pp. 
DM 13. 


The great merit of this book lies in its collection of splendidly reproduced illustra- 
tions not accessible elsewhere in one volume. These cover Diirer’s early period 
between 1492 and 1494 and give the reader ample opportunity to compare the 
woodcuts of Brant’s Narrenschiff with other contemporary works now generally 
attributed to Diirer. These include illustrations from an Amerbach edition of 
Terence that was never published, woodcuts from the Ritter von Turn and the 
title-page of a 1492 Latin edition of the Letters of St Jerome. Daniel Burckhardt 
was able to prove in 1892 that Diirer had designed the latter. He argued, on less 
convincing evidence, that the same artist was responsible for the seventy-three 
master woodcuts of the Narrenschiff. This marked the beginning of a long-drawn- 
out controversy which Dr Liidecke’s commentary has certainly not brought to an 
end. In accepting without question the ascription to Diirer he has drawn heavily 
upon a recent book from Berlin, Friedrich Winkler, Diirer und die Illustrationen zum 
Narrenschiff, 1951. Winkler saw the woodcuts as early examples of realistic portrayal 
and not as illustrations. Literary critics before him had observed the often tenuous 
connexion between the words and the illustrations and in 1913 Friedrich Schultz, 
editor of the facsimile of the first Basel edition, had regarded the motto of each 
chapter as the real link with the woodcut. He believed, too, that the mottoes were 
written after the completion of the designs. Winkler went much further in asserting 
the independence of the artist and in discussing the characters depicted in relation to 
their social background. He held that the woodcuts with one central figure were 
amongst the most successful in the collection, for instance the Goose Fool and the 
Fool with the Bagpipes. These were for him adventurer-vagrants who had 
cultivated cunning in the course of a vagabond life. There was nothing foolish 
about them except the fool’s cap. To the present reviewer the self-satisfied obses- 
sion of the one 1s as convincing a portrayal of folly as is the inane expression of the 
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other. Both are admirable illustrations of the kind of folly that is the satirist’s 
target in each instance and could be used to argue the case for the woodcuts as 
illustrations of a text. Dr Liidecke stresses even more emphatically the divergent 
views of artist and author. He discusses Diirer’s compassion with the poor and 
homeless in connexion with the superb woodcut that accompanies chapter 63 
(Von bettleren). Brant is accused of disguising the truth, whereas Diirer is praised for 
his awareness of the destitution of two-fifths of the population of Basel. “Had the 
artist wished like Brant to present a swindler, he could have portrayed him un- 
strapping his stick leg.’ This, in the reviewer's opinion, is an error of interpretation 
which could have been corrected by a more careful reading of the text and by 
reference to contemporary documents. A glance at the Liber Vagatorum shows that 
this woodcut depicts one of the favourite tricks of the beggar organizations of 
the time. The same rigid habit of fitting the interpretation into the Marxist scheme 
mars the comment throughout. Dr Liidecke would have us believe that the artist 
was censuring the ‘curse of money’ in Von ler der kind (cap. 6) and ‘capitalist 
practices represented as the molten calf (see Exodus, cap. 32) in Von Dantzen 
(cap. 61). 

No praise can be too high for the quality of production in this book from Eastern 
Germany. The price is reasonable in view of the rich illustrative material provided. 
But the author has failed to appreciate both the significance of the Illustrated Book 
in the late middle ages and the conception shared by both the artist and the author 
of the Narrenschiff of the sins of Mankind in the guise of Folly. It is a pity that the 
numbers of the chapters in Brant’s text to which the woodcuts refer have been 
omitted. A few minor errors have been noted. On p. 127, in the fourth line from 
the end, 1941 should read 1951 to correspond with p. 16 of the letterpress and on 
p. 126 the date of Albert Schramm’s book should be 1935 and not 1953. 


Mary BEARE 
London 


German Baroque Literature. A Catalogue of the Collection in the Yale University 
Library. By Curt von Faber du Faur. Yale and Oxford U.P. 1958. 496 pp. £6. 


This book is primarily a catalogue of the 1875 original editions of literary works of 
the German Baroque era in the Yale University Library, but it also gives brief, 
biographical details of their authors and outlines, by a novel method of presentation, 
the literary history of the period. 

The catalogue, which ranges from about 1575 to 1740, can only be described as 
masterly. It gives a full account of size, pagination and illustration together with a 
variety of interesting comments and interpretations. The compiler has all the 
enthusiasm of the “Barockmensch’ for division and sub-division in his presentation. 
There are no less than twenty-three sections and thirty-six sub-sections, most of 
which are provided with a brief introduction. The advantage of this system is that 
it enables the student rapidly to place a work in its proper literary setting. This is by 
no means always an easy thing to do in the Baroque period, and the compiler's 
authoritative guidance, based on extensive knowledge and experience, is a great 
comfort. The disadvantage of the system is that the concentrated and fragmentary 
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nature of the information given in these numerous introductions — their average 
length is about fifteen lines — tends to blur the outline of literary history which the 
compiler is attempting to present. One cannot see the skeleton for the bones. This 
impression is the more marked because of the grace and cohesion of the twenty-six 
page general introduction preceding the catalogue proper, an introduction one 
would very much like to see expanded and published separately as a short history 
of German Baroque literature. 

The biographical details — few sources and references are given, presumably for 
reasons of space — are surprisingly full and remarkably varied. It was a waste of 
time to translate the work into English, but the translator, although sounding 
rather artificial occasionally — he is excessively fond, for instance, of using ‘to be 
sure’ and verbal phrases with ‘stand’ — has succeeded in conveying the essence of 
the compiler’s highly individual style: “Weissenbach was a downright backwoods- 
man ... There is something gruffly goodnatured about them [the Low Saxons] — 
they are chips off the old block ... Schirmer was the first to know how to make 
alexandrine verse sound like a barrel organ.’ The “Barockmensch’ in the compiler 
reveals himself again by an interest in ‘curious’ information, imparted with perhaps 
unconscious humour: ‘He [Goldast] had difficulty in acquiring a formal education, 
and his brothers went completely astray (one of them committed a sexual murder 
and was broken on the wheel) ... He [Wirtz] lost an eye in an accident and became 
a solemn and somewhat sulky man. His portraits of Swiss clergymen were held in 
considerable esteem.’ The inevitable need for compression in these potted bio- 
graphies has resulted occasionally in vagueness: “She [Catharina Regina von 
Greiffenberg| was fond of strict forms, her sonnets are at the same time daring and 
reserved, and her language is often surprisingly simple.’ Some interpretations, too, 
have had to pass unsubstantiated; Scheffler, for instance, a bitter, twisted Roman 
Catholic polemicist, whose interest in mysticism was purely academic, is described 
in the following terms: ‘Angelus Silesius, in true Baroque rapture, reached the 
foremost heights and stood before God ... one is often under the impression that 
one really hears an angel speaking: the rapture and the vision seem superhuman.’ 
But this is the rare exception in a book characterized by minute accuracy and 
penetrating insight. Professor Faber du Faur lists in his preface a number of biblio- 
graphical works that he has consulted. His own co catalogue is an indispen- 
sable addition. 

J. COWAN 


Oxford 


Der junge Gryphius. By Marian Szyrocki. (Neue Beitrage zur Literaturwissenschaft, 
Bd. 9). East Berlin: Riitten & Loening. 1959. 197 pp. DM 10.50. 


This is an important book by the author of a monograph on Opitz which has 
appeared in the same series. Because of the large gaps in our knowledge of the life 
and work of Andreas Gryphius as a youth, the title itself attracts our attention. To 
read the book is a very rewarding exercise. It offers a new appraisal of the quality 
of Gryphius’s peetry written by the time he was twenty-two, when he went to 
Holland and earned the reputation of a scholar. Szyrocki rightly insists on examin- 
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ing the poet's work and progress against the background of his native and Silesia, 
as a teacher in the University of Wroclaw he is well placed to do this, since many 
of the most relevant original documents concerning economic, social and cultural 
conditions in seventeenth-century Silesia are now in Polish territory. Moreover, 
Szyrocki’s approach as a literary historian is an independent one. He refuses to 
accept uncritically views of authorities like Heckel, Hankamer, Schéffler and 
Wentzlaft-Eggebert, and on many points disagrees with them, at the same time 
offering his own reasons and evidence. He has had the advantage of consulting 
recent works on the period by Polish historians even before they were published, 
so that we have a welcome addition to our knowledge of contemporary condi- 
tions. Furthermore, Szyrocki’s study of Gryphius’s early poetry leads him to 
refute the theory of Wentzlaff-Eggebert (Dichtung und Sprache des jungen Gryphius, 
1936) who, Szyrocki says, conceived of Gryphius’s poetic style in German as 
having emerged after the completion of his own studies and practice in the Latin 
tradition. 

The chapter entitled “Deutsche Sonette’ is the most impressive in the book. 
Szyrocki begins by drawing attention to the young poet's ‘Zahlenkomposition’ — 
his symbolical, cabbalistic use of numbers, not only in the arrangement of poems in 
groups, but also in the number of syllables and letters in the titles of collections — 
an aspect of Gryphuis’s poetic art which as yet has hardly been touched on. Then 
(pp. 8sf) he demonstrates, with reference to a little known poem, the importance 
of recognizing Gryphius’s allegorical method in his early work. For in this way the 
young man let fly sentiments on the turbulent events of his time which he had 
not dared release without the guise of the parable. If Szyrocki's interpretation is 
correct, this obscure poem immediately acquires important documentary value. 
This is another feature of Gryphius’s artistry which has still to be closely investigated 
with reference to his lyrics. Thirdly, Szyrocki is to be warmly supported in his 
demand that an evaluation of the poems must take into account the earlier versions 
where these are available, and not just the “Ausgabe letzter Hand’. Such a compara- 
tive analysis of Gryphius’s lyrical poetry as a whole is long overdue. When it is 
undertaken by a competent hand, it will surely prove very rewarding, because of the 
light it will shed both on the meaning and significance of the individual poems, and 
on the development of the craft of one of the greatest writers of sonnets in the 
German language. Meanwhile in this book the author gives an inspiring lead with 
his examination of several of the early poems which Gryphius revised in later 
years. His own conclusion is that some of the poet's finest lyrics were written by 
the time he was twenty. 

Szyrocki writes clearly and incisively, and here and there may sound a little too 
emphatic. His assertion that Andreas’s poem to his brother Paul, printed in the 
Appendix, was hitherto unknown is misleading; what he means is that he now 
publishes for the first time an earlier version of the poem, the later version having 
appeared in the posthumous edition of 1698. We are asked, moreover, to assume 
that the ‘Eugenia’ of the sonnets is ‘mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit’ Elisabeth 
Schénborn (pp. 101 and 123). I think Szyrocki may be right about the identity of 
this obscure lady of the sonnets, but in this book he does not present enough 
evidence to prove his contention, ‘da uns eine genaue Besprechung dieser Frage zu 
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weit fiihren wiirde’. We should welcome a detailed and definitive examination of 
this problem. These points being made, this book with its up-to-date bibliographies 
of primary and secondary literature is a scholarly addition to Gryphius studies. 


HucH POWELL 
Leicester 


Albrecht von Haller, Die Alpen. Edited by Harold T. Betteridge. Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag. 1959. Paper, DM 8.60 (Studienausgaben zur neueren deutschen 
Literatur, No. 3). 


This poem is so important in the history of German literature and has such positive 
period qualities that this handsomely produced reprint will be welcomed by 
students of German, even though the price will seem too high to most of them. It 
is good to see the work of a British scholar being published by the Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Dr Betteridge has chosen for the basis of his edition 
the last text produced in Haller’s lifetime (the 1777 edition) and he notes Haller’s 
expressed regrets at not having been able to correct it more carefully. Dr Bet- 
teridge produces a text which he hopes would have satisfied Haller. The revision to 
which Haller submitted each new edition of his poems makes it difficult for an 
editor to decide which text to use. Dr Betteridge aims at a final text: but other and 
perhaps stronger arguments might be advanced for printing the original text of 
1732. In spirit and style the poem belongs to 1732 rather than to 1777; we know 
that Haller’s corrections were undertaken in not always too willing deference to 
Leipzig usage; and we know that Haller ceased to be interested in poetry long 
before 1777. It seems to me wrong to say : Wir kénnen zuversichtlich behaupten, 

dass Haller in der Edition L [of 1777] die Schreibung ohne h vorzog [in words like 
allemal, einmal, niemals|, und dass es sich um einen nicht korrigierten Fehler 
handeln muss, wenn hier Formen mit h erscheinen.’ It was not a question of 
‘preference’ and error’, it was natural inclinations breaking through unwilling 
conformity to a growing norm which ran counter to his native culture. 

In some cases I am doubtful about Dr Betteridge’s readings. Gesteifter Stern 
(l. 398) as against gestreift does not convince me; nor does Flutten (l. 417) or 
Schweis (1. 424 — as against all printed editions). Something has gone wrong in the 
fourth Jine of the second paragraph of page 31 where, I think, niemals should read 
einmal. And the sentence (on the same page) ‘In ahnlicher Weise erscheint Strahl in 
Edition A wenigstens viermal als Stral’ is ambiguous. Does Dr Betteridge mean 
‘wenigstens in Edition A’ or ‘mindestens viermal’? It is good to see the reading 
‘Clive’ restored to line 11 (for ‘Clio’). Herder’s brush with Lessing on Haller’s 
gentian passage comes, surely, not in the third collection of the Fragmente, but in 
the first Kritisches Waldchen (note on p. 70 to line 381ff). And on the last page, 438 
appears with two digits reversed (note on Réaumur). 

These are minor blemishes in a valuable reprint of an important text; but I 
should have preferred the 1732 version as more representative of Haller’s native 
genius and style. 


Eric A. BLACKALL 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Geschichte der deutschen Poetik. By Bruno Markwardt. Band II: Aufklarung, 
Rokoko, Sturm und Drang. Pauls Grundriss, 13/Il. Walter de Gruyter: 
Berlin. 1956. pp. 692. 


I often wonder why I find Aesthetics exciting and Poetics boring. At first blush, 
after all, the latter is simply one branch of the former. Yet in practice the relation is 
not nearly so simple. And the reason is historical. Poetics was a well-defined and 
highly respected field of inquiry centuries before Aesthetics was thought of. Most 
Poetics, it is true, offered a list of the qualities and accomplishments required for 
making poetry; and from Aristotle onwards discussion of at least one kind of 
response, namely catharsis, was de rigueur. But Poetics as a subject was oriented 
neither to the receiving nor to the producing of poetry, but solely towards the 
finished product; and once Aristotle’s morphological approach was superseded by 
a normative tone, Poetics became little more than books of rules and systems of 
classification. Aesthetics, by contrast, had its origin in psychology. It was not 
born, and could not be born, until art was distinguished from craft, until the like- 
ness between the various Fine Arts was felt to be more important than the differ- 
ence, and until the appreciation of art was finally differentiated from both intel- 
lectual knowledge and moral judgment. From the start it was concerned to inquire 
rather than direct, and to inquire into the genesis and effect of art as much as into 
its nature. 

The second volume of this History of German Poetics (the first appeared before 
the war) covers the period in which this upstart science was invented and the term 
Aesthetics coined. The author had, therefore, the difficult but fascinating task of 
coming to terms with the effect which this new approach to art in general had 
upon the old approach to one art in particular. As the table of contents shows, he is 
well aware that the chief effect was the “Auflockerung’ of an established rigidity; 
and if his text does not leave a satisfyingly clear impression of how this worked in 
detail, it is partly because of his aim of completeness, partly because he has not felt 
it incumbent upon him to define his terms any more clearly than did some of the 
authors who form the subject of his inquiry. An almost indispensable complement 
to his approach is provided by Armand Nivelle’s Les Théories esthétiques en Alle- 
magne de Baumgarten a Kant —it appeared barely a year before — which frankly 
eschews completeness and, by adopting a strictly systematic method of tackling the 
complex problems involved, brings out very clearly the ‘new look’ that Poetics 
acquired after the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Professor Markwardt’s book, by contrast — not surprisingly if one considers the 
intellectual tradition of the series of which it forms part — is history in the straight- 
forward positivistic sense, unembarrassed by any of the heart-searchings of recent 
historiography. Yet even the most positivistic history still remains an interpretation, 
and inevitably invites disagreement at certain points, especially in fields on which 
the reviewer has himself worked. Thus it seems to me entirely mistaken to class 
J. E. Schlegel as an anticipator of Brecht (p. 505). The line from Schlegel’s notion of 
illusion goes directly to Goethe and Schiller. Brecht, however, on his own admis- 
sion, repudiates their complex notion of a ‘distanced involvement’, and goes back 
behind them to Diderot. If one seeks a German antecedent for him it might perhaps 
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be Moses Mendelssohn, with his notion of an alternation between complete 
involvement and the breaking of the illusion. The whole point about Schlegel is 
that for him surrender to the illusion co-exists throughout our experience of drama 
with the knowledge that it is illusion. A more systematic examination of the 
concepts of Tauschung and Schein might have obviated such a historical misjudg- 
ment. Or take that astonishing passage in which Herder distinguishes between the 
various modes of language ~~ s puts his finger on the seemingly impossible task 
of the poet: 


Und armer Dichter! und du sollst deine Empfindungen aufs Blatt mahlen, sie durch einen Kanal 
schwarzen Safts hinstrémen, du sollst schreiben, das man es fiihlt, und doch dem wahren Aus- 
drucke der Empfindung entsagen; du sollst nicht dein Papier mit Thranen benetzen, dass die Tinte 
zerfliesst, du sollst deine ganze lebendige Seele in todte Buchstaben schliessen ... (Fragmente, III, 6) 


This is not only of immense historical importance. It can lead the student to 
consider the nature of language and the nature of poetry, teaching him something 
about the instrument he is constantly using and interpreting. How is the passage 
treated here? Striking as it is, it is not quoted. The concept it contains, funda- 
mental but difficult, is not analysed. It is alluded to, along with other difficult 
concepts — such as the notion that in poetic language ‘alles Inhaltliche sehr am 
Worte klebt’ — in a paragraph which also takes in the gist of Herder’s objections to 
Lessing’s linguistic position in Laokoon and the whole idea of “Dichtung als ener- 
gische Kunst’. The method might be termed “description interlaced with quota- 
tions’. For a systematic examination of such a key passage I would willingly have 
sacrificed completeness. 

And yet ‘completeness’ in this field is indeed a term of praise. For though the 
peaks of eighteenth-century Poetics are as exciting as any to be found in the whole 
history of the subject, there are some dreary tracts of lowland which I, for one, 
would never wish to trudge through again. We must be grateful to Professor 
Markwardt for refusing to shun any of these and thus providing an indispensable 
‘Nachschlagebuch’. 


ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 
London 


Klopstock. Les themes principaux de son euvre. By Jean Murat. (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de "Université de Strasbourg, 138). Paris. 1959. 386 pp. n.p. 


As the methodological sub-title indicates, this study avoids the traditional ‘life and 
works’ approach. Yet as a comprehensive treatment of the writer as seen through 
his works it fully implements the promise of the main title. The author takes for 
granted that we know the facts of Klopstock’s career, as established by Muncker 
and often repeated; he is satisfied to refresh our memory with a rapid survey in less 
than twenty pages. A slightly shorter section deals with Klopstock’s character, 
sketched at various stages of his development. The next thirty-five pages illuminate 
the background of the man and his age: the development of Rationalist philosophy, 
Pietism, his relations with English literature, his position in the German literary 
tradition. All these constitute the preliminaries. The body of the book is 
devoted to a careful analysis of the st main themes: religion, human feelings, 
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nature, patriotism, aesthetic ideas. With great perspicuity each of these five books 
has its preamble and is subdivided into sections and chapters. The entire carefully 
considered and well organized lay-out can be taken in at a glance with the help of 
the synoptic “Table des Matiéres’. 

Let it be said at once that this is the best large-scale work on Klopstock that we 
have. It avoids equally the pedestrianism and myopia of Muncker and the un- 
critically enthusiastic partisanship of Kindt. It is scholarly, sound, orthodox, and 
copiously illustrated with examples of the original text. And it is unexciting. This, 
some would say, lies in the nature of the subject. It is, however, possible to approach 
even the dullest subject from a fresh viewpoint. This book gives us a carefully 
documented, informative and indeed invaluable compte-rendu of all the scattered 
specialist literature on the subject, but scarcely anywhere does it go beyond the 
existing findings. The bane of all Klopstock-studies, and one of the main reasons 
why the man and his work so often appear dull to us, has been the legend of the 
‘seraphic bard’, evoked by his adoring disciple and first biographer Cramer. This, 
but slightly modified, has been handed on ever since. The source-material that was 
made available during the last century was doctored and selected to perpetuate this 
legend. It is clear that works that rely solely on printed sources can scarcely do 
anything but repeat the traditional misconceptions. In a number of instances in the 
present work the author uses quotations from letters which the manuscript original 
shows as bearing a very different interpretation. This has a serious effect on the 
author's exposition. The preamble to each chapter makes clear what the total 
image is to be, and subsequently even the most objective study of the text-samples 
can be used to support this image. In the section dealing with love the uncertainty 
of the traditional representation prevents a clear picture from emerging. We are 
given examples from the poems illustrating the pure spirituality of his love and his 
noble resignation in suffering. We are also given examples which document his 
affirmation of love as an authentic, primitive, inexplicable emotion. No attempt 
can be undertaken to make sense of this dichotomy, for nothing in the texts gives 
us the clue to its resolution. Indeed, the solution could only be found by psycho- 
logical rather than literary investigation. 

The French mind is unsurpassed in analysing and marshalling complexity into an 
orderly array. The danger is that it sometimes obscures the complexity in the 
interest of taxonomy. The author was certainly aware of this danger, for in his 
concluding remarks he admitted that he had “dans un certain sens trahi |’ceuvre 
de Klopstock’. The justification that he then gave for his a posteriori reconstruction 
is not altogether convincing, depending as it does on the traditional view of 
Klopstock as ‘der ewige Jiingling’. It is an unwarranted simplification of the facts 
to repeat the suggestion that to the end of his life he was with obstinate perseverance 
merely working out the details of a plan made in his youth. For instance: “déja les 
trois premiers chants de la Messiade, lorsqu’ ils parurent en 1748, avaient tracé les 
plans ... et une longue vie fut necessaire 4 Klopstock pour parachever son ceuvre’. 
In fact it was completed twenty-five years later, and thereafter Klopstock still had 
thirty years of life and work before him. 

Recent discussion about poetic meaning (Susanne Langer, Rosemond Tuve, 
etc.) is very relevant here. Poetry is concerned to present a man having thoughts 
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and feelings, not the thoughts and feelings a man has. So the more firmly we under- 
stand a poet's ideas and the intellectual climate in which he worked, the greater 
is the chance that we can grasp what the poem is trying to say. To isolate the poem 
as a self-sufficient and self-explanatory product and to try and divine the nature of 
the poet solely from his words is to reverse the process; it can do little more than 
substantiate preconceived notions. Professor Murat avoids the extreme position of 
the New Criticism, and his preliminaries and preambles allow a critical relevance to 
external evidence. The emphasis on thematic analysis none the less rarely permits 
chronological or biographical considerations to force themselves sufficiently on his 
notice. So it sometimes happens that illustrative examples are unwittingly dis- 
torted to serve his purpose. One example must suffice here: he cites Klopstock’s 
reference to the doubts of Thomas with the comment ‘cette legon de IE vangile 
proclame la beauté de la foi’. With close verbal reminiscences of John, 20, 27-29, 
Kiopstock makes his affirmation of faith at the end of Dem Allgegenwartigen: “In 
die Wunden deiner Hinde legt’ ich meine Finger nicht;/In die Wunde deiner 
Seite/Legt’ ich meine Hand nicht;/Aber du bist mein Herr, und mein Gott!’ 
So the poem ended in the definitive edition of 1798. As written forty years earlier, 
and not published until 1771, these lines were followed by thirty more which leave 
us with a very different impression. They contain a passionate, even desperate 
entreaty for Christ’s intercession, beginning with the words: ‘Mit Gnade sei mir 
gegenwartig!’ and closing with: ‘Da die Winde gewaltiger wehten,/Die hdhere 
Wog’ auf ihn strémte,/Sank Kephas! /Ich sinke!/Hilf mir, mein Herr! und mein 
Gott!’ The same topos occurs at the end of Das Anschauen Gottes, and just as before 
it may be read in a precative rather than a predicative sense. The question we have 
to ask ourselves is why Klopstock, in making his avowal of faith, was pursued by 
the image of the doubting Thomas. This is not the place to develop these ideas. It 
may indeed be no more than critical wrongheadedness that leads me to see Klop- 
stock in the ‘fifties passing through a phase of religious conflict, with these religious 
poems as his attempt at a theodicy. Be that as it may, the illustration, as the author 
here introduces it, cited from the 1798 edition, obscures the facts and precludes the 
possibility of such an interpretation. 

The excellent bibliography of secondary literature lists one hundred and fifty 
titles, including a selection only from the significant older works and a substantially 
complete list of recent writings. Since even slight anniversary eulogies are included, 
it was probably intended that it should be virtually complete. I can, however, add 
five titles to ‘III. General Works’, five to ‘V.3. Other Works’, two to ‘VII. In- 
fluences’, one to ‘VIII. Themes’, and four to “IX. Language’. More serious are the 
omissions from II. Here printed sources for the correspondence are given, but the 
score of titles listed mat * have been doubled. Minor misprints have been noted in 
names on pp. 370 and 372, and in a date on p. 370. 


H. T. BE&TTERIDGE 
Glasgow 
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Sprache und Stilwandel in Goethes Wilhelm Meister. By Jakob Steiner. Ziirich: 
Atlantis. 1959. 


In this important study of stylistic phenomena Dr Steiner traces the development of 
Goethe's narrative prose through the various stages of the composition of the 
Sendung and shows how this development was continued in the revision for the 
first five books of the Lehrjahre. He then considers some aspects of Goethe’s classical 
prose in Books 7 and 8 of the final version. All of this is most luminous and 
instructive, and the chapter “Zur Metaphorik in der Sendung und in den Lehr- 
jahren’ brilliantly illustrates Goethe’s development from a slightly different point 
of view. 

There is no very clear definition of the term ‘Stufe’ which the author uses to 
articulate the phases of the development he discusses. Only towards the end of the 
book do we find in a note the disturbing admission: ‘Es kann nicht umgangen 
werden, dass der Terminus Stufe fiir zwei Dinge gebraucht wird: einerseits fiir die 
Stilglieder vom Anfang der Sendung bis zum Ende der Lehrjahre ... , anderseits 
jedoch fiir die im Roman dargestellten Entwicklungsphasen Wilhelms. Beide 
Termini sind begrifflich dasselbe, weil vom Ende der Lehrjahre her gesehen sowohl 
der Stil wie das Dasein Wilhelms sich organisch entwickelt haben’ (p. 181). 

It is striking that Book 6 of the Lehrjahre is omitted from the discussion. Dr 
Steiner observes in a parenthesis: “Es versteht sich, dass der Stil der Bekenntnisse 
einer schénen Seele als nicht durchaus von Goethe stammend gar nicht untersucht 
und nur in seiner Funktion im Gesamten bedacht worden ist (p. 31).’ This virtual 
suppression of the Bekenntnisse may perhaps be welcome to those who wish to 
demonstrate the classical character of Goethe’s novel, but it will suggest to others 
that Wilhelm Meister lacks the organic unity of a classical work of art. 

Dr Steiner is an unabashed champion of the Lehrjahre. It has, he declares, become 
‘der klassische deutsche Roman ... im populairen Doppelsinn des Vorbildlichen 
und des Gipfelpunktes einer Literatur (p. 133)’. He goes on to assert: “Die Lehr- 
jahre sind der deutsche Roman schlechthin (ibid.)’. To establish the superiority of 
Wilhelm Meister he is compelled to make comparisons with second-rate or obscure 
novels: “Von der Sache her ist es z.B. evident, weshalb Wilhelm Meister eine so 
grosse Nachwirkung hat, Wielands Agathon oder Tiecks Lovell dagegen nur noch 
von Literaturhistorikern gelesen wird (p. 145)’. He is more defensive when he 
writes: “Dariiber, dass niemand die Lehrjahre missen méchte, besteht kein Zweifel 
(p. 113)’. With this sentiment only the crassest of Goethephobes would disagree. 

Is it that the ‘classical’ attitude to reality with its much vaunted conception of 
time (p. 125) does not reflect a truly existential awareness? Since Dr Steiner com- 
miserates with a critic like Friedrich Schlegel for his ignorance of existential 
philosophy (‘Freilich hat er nicht unser von der Existenzphilosophie gescharftes 
Zeitbewusstsein’ (p. 134)), one is emboldened to ask the question. It may well be 
that Fr. Schlegel did not dwell upon the ‘Saal der Vergangenheit’ with its classical 
statement on time because he preferred to draw a veil over the insipidities of 
dogmatic classicism. Dr Steiner himself finds them only just tolerable (p. 126). 

It would be unjust not to point out that Dr Steiner does not adopt the anti- 
romantic position so fashionable today. He is able to appreciate the value of 
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Novalis’s criticism of Goethe and pays a detailed tribute to Fr. Schlegel’s epoch- 
making essay, which some exponents of classicism now impugn. Throughout his 
book he shows the highly cultivated sense of style that one has come to expect of 
the Ziirich school. 

The following misprints were noted: p. 17 Namensgebung, p. 23 eksistent, p. 81 
per definitionen, p. 93 Vergleiches, p. 122 den for denn, p. 132 Gegenwar, p. 136 
auf dem héchsten Begriff for auf den, p. 154 Prossessivpronomen. 


H. G. BARNES 
Oxford 


Goethe et l’esprit frangais. Actes du colloque international de Strasbourg, 23-27 avril, 1957. 
(Publications de la faculté des lettres de l'université de Strasbourg, fascicule 137). 
Paris. 1958. 


The papers read at the international colloquium held at Strasbourg in April 1957 
under the auspices of the University, to study the reactions of Goethe to French 
thought and civilization, have now been printed, together with a full report of the 
discussions which followed. The result is a handsome volume, of much greater 
general interest than its title might suggest. 

For the non-Frenchman (and some twelve nations were represented at the 
Colloquium) perhaps the most interesting papers and discussions were those con- 
cerned with the stimulus received by Goethe from France in his scientific studies. 
The theory of colours (Professor R. Matthaei), the idea of evolution (Professor R. 
Michéa), comparative anatomy (Dr B. Hassenstein) and the influence of individual 
French scientists (Professor M. Klein) were the subjects of the papers, and the 
discussions clarified many important features of Goethe’s scientific thought. They 
were continued in a new context after two papers on philosophy, one by Professor 
K. Rossmann on ‘Goethe and the spirit of French philosophy and one by Professor 
P. Grappin on ‘Goethe and the French philosophers of the eighteenth century’. 

Equally fruitful with regard to Goethe's social thought was the discussion 
following Professor W. Mommsen’s paper on ‘Goethe and the French Revolution’. 
In the papers devoted to French language and literature, the themes were more 
familiar, - they were freshly treated, by Professor A. Fuchs in a wide-ranging 
introductory survey, by Professor E. Merian-Genast (‘Goethe and the French 
Classics’) and Professor E. Vermeil (“The influence of La nouvelle Héloise on Goethe’s 
work’). Finally French art was considered by Dr H. W. von Lihneysen in a full 
assessment of Goethe’s attitude to its successive phases. In a lucid essay, Professor 
Fuchs has summed up the results of the Colloquium as to Goethe’s reactions to the 
essential France, from his first French lessons from Mlle Gachet down to his excite- 
ment over the controversy between Cuvier and Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire in the 
Academy of Sciences. 

The fortunate participants in the Colloquium will remember much that is hardly 
touched on in these admirable Actes, the beauty of Strasbourg, above all, with its 
noble buildings. old and new, to which M. Hans Haug was an excellent guide, and 
the excursion to Sessenheim (sic!). The small town has been virtually rebuilt since 
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the war, when it was in the front line, so that only the barn remains of the old 
rectory. Memories of Goethe and Friederike were evoked by several speakers, 
however, and at lunch a descendant of the Brion family, bearing its name and 
practising medicine in the town, spoke with charming sincerity, while outside the 
old church, Alsatian dances performed in costume brought back something of the 
atmosphere of the past. In honour of the Colloquium, receptions were given in 
Strasbourg by the Rector of the University, the Préfet du Bas Rhin, the Secretary- 
General of the Council of Europe and, on the last evening, by the ‘Amis de l’Univer- 
sité’ and the ‘Société des études germaniques’, after a well devised and executed 
‘soirée artistique’ combining poetry and music, a fine close to an effort towards 
international understanding which did credit to its prime mover, Professor A. 
Fuchs, and his generous supporters. 


W. H. Brurorp 
Cambridge 


The Era of Goethe. Essays Presented to James Boyd. Oxford: Blackwell. 1959. xii+ 
193 pp. 42s. 
The Era of Goethe, a collection of essays presented to Professor James Boyd on his 
retirement in 1959, after twenty-one years as Taylor Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at Oxford is a singularly fitting tribute to a man whose 
own work on Goethe, above all on the poems, on Iphigenie, and on “Goethe's 
Knowledge of English Literature’, have merited the respect and gratitude of his 
contemporaries. 

The essays vary in theme and scope. Four of them (H. G. Barnes’s ‘Ambiguity in 
Die WU ahlverwandtschaften’, E. C. Mason’s ‘Some Conjectures regarding Goethe's 
“Erdgeist’ ’, Roy Pascal’s ‘Some Words of Pylades’, and R. Peacock’s ‘Incomplete- 
ness and Discrepancy i in Die Natiirliche Tochter’) deal directly with Goethe’s work; 
others with the works and thoughts of his contemporaries (W. H. Bruford’s “The 
Idea of “Bildung” in Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Letters’, Leonard Forster’s 
‘Unpublished Pestalozziana’, Alexander Gillies’s analysis of Herder’s Auch eine 
Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit, E. L. Stahl’s “Hdlderlin’s Idea 
of Poetry’, and W. Witte’s “Carlyle’s Conversion’); and finally Edna Purdie has 
contributed an article on ‘Hebbel’s Portrait of Goethe’, and W. D. Williams a 
discussion of ‘Day and Night Symbolism in some Poems of Mérike’, whose lyrics 
are often regarded as akin to Goethe’s own. 

Taken as a whole the volume is impressive, and in more than one way. Without 
exception the essays are based on an admirably scrupulous examination of the 
poems, plays, letters, or essays in question. Even Professor Mason’s ‘Conjectures , 
for example, are supported by a careful investigation of the connotations of 
‘Erde’ and ‘earth’ as opposed to those of ‘Welt’ and ‘world’ in German and English 
literature of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. But equally striking 
is the fact that in general even the most detailed analysis is discussed within a 
framework which is anything but restricted or merely historical. Examples of this 
might be given from almost any of the essays, but one or two illustrations must 
serve here for all — Professor Gillies’s lucid account of the problem of historical 
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determination as it emerges from Herder’s difficult Auch eine Philosophie, or Pro- 
fessor Pascal’s spirited claim, rising from a discussion of Iphigenie’s reaction to 
Pylades’s ‘die ehrne Hand/Der Not gebietet,’ that the optimism of the play is not 
as easily won as our depressed generation sometimes likes to believe. And Professor 
Bruford’s examination of the letters of Wilhelm von Humboldt leads him to 
similar, though more tentatively formulated conclusions. He does not fail to 
point out the difficulties, even the ‘abnormalities’ of Humboldt’s character, but 
traces carefully the process by which Humboldt was nevertheless able to ‘make of 
himself what he wished to be’, and to exert, in consequence, a beneficent influence 
on national affairs. The portrait that emerges is a refutation of Guardini’s assertion 
— quoted at the end of the essay — that ‘the notions of personality and culture that 
we find:in Goethe, Schiller, and Humboldt seem ... strange and unacceptable to 
the “Mass Man” of our society’. 

The Era of Goethe, with its pervasive sense that the men of that age are of direct 
and major importance today, is additional evidence to the reader abroad, if 
additional evidence were needed, of the sound and lively state of German studies 
in England. 

MARGARET SINDEN 
Toronto 


Goethe. Band III, 1814-1832. By Emil Staiger. Ziirich. Atlantis Verlag: 1959. 
$48 pp. SFr 2s. 


With the appearance of this third volume covering the years 1814-32, Emil 
Staiger's comprehensive work on Goethe has reached its conclusion. True to his 
claim in the introduction to the first volume, he propounds no new theories about 
Goethe, nor does he attempt a systematic investigation; his aim is simply to provide 
a historical survey of Goethe, a survey from the point of view of his poetic works, 
for Staiger maintains that the unique phenomenon of Goethe can only be ap- 
proached through them. The method of approach is that of the author’s Die Kunst 
der Interpretation and Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters, as well as of his 
Grundbegriffe der Poetik, and is an attempt to interpret the works in themselves 
primarily by means of close textual analysis. The attentive reader will soon 
recognize the difference in approach, in essence a complete reversal of the tradi- 
tional method which attempts to understand the poet from his life. Passages such as 
‘Statt Goethe den Einfliissen auszuliefern, liefern wir diese Goethe aus’ (p. 482), or 
‘In jedem Vers klingt leise mit: Ich, Goethe, bin es, der dies ausspricht, und was ich 
sage, will auf dem Hintergrund der ganzen Geschichte meines Lebens und Schaffens 
verstanden sein’ (p. 213) betray the direction. Let it be said at once that this is a 
comparatively easy book to read, for the author has deliberately set out to write 
simply and clearly and to eschew technical terms. For the same reason it is decep- 
tive, for a wealth of learning weighs lightly on the author and his work, and we 
can be grateful to be vouchsafed so easy an entry into so difficult a field as that 
encompassing Goethe’s later years. 

The main works discussed are West-éstlicher Divan, St Rochus Fest, Trilogie der 
Leidenschaft, Wanderjahre, Novelle, the lyrical poems of the last period, Dichtung und 
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Wahrheit and Faust II, to which naturally enough nearly half the volume is devoted. 
There is also an interesting chapter on the seventy-year-old Goethe which is quite 
devoid of the idealization not unusual in works of this kind. The advantage of the 
author's approach is particularly clear in his discussion of the Wanderjahre, in 
which he points out the numerous contradictions which give rise to the many 
and varied attempts at interpretation of the work, while the author himself is 
content to underline the unsatisfactory nature of this difficult novel, giving general 
guidance for its comprehension but not attempting another all-embracing inter- 
pretation. Throughout the book, as befits his method, he lets Goethe himself speak 
and quotes copiously from his letters and diaries, to the great advantage of his 
study of Faust IT, where he says: “Wir wollen Goethe im zweiten Teil des “Faust” 
erkennen, nicht uns selbst.’ — a further pointer to his method of approach. Always 
he tries to find out Goethe’s true intentions, analysing and sifting his words for 
hidden or difficult meanings. A touch of pedantry is sometimes evident, as for 
instance: “ “Dem Graben gewinn ich” scheint befremdlich. Doch Goethe hatte 
offenbar im Sinn “Dem Graben gewinn ich ab” ’ (p. 423), as well as an occasional 
hint of smugness: “Wer gern Gedankenspiele liest, die zwar von grossem Ernst, 
von Tiefsinn und Gelehrsamkeit, doch nicht von kritischer Entsagung zeugen, der 
nehme die Schriften Konrad Burdachs, Max Kommerells und Hans Jaegers zur 
Hand. Wir namlich halten uns zuriick and treten mit grésster Vorsicht an den 
vielberedten Text heran’ (p. 427). He attempts to show the futility of unitary 
interpretations of Faust II and offers none of his own, other than that it is ‘ein 
Wunder- und Fabelbuch voll Tiefsinn und weltumfassender Phantasie’ (p. 472). 
However unsatisfactory this may seem, it is no doubt better than yet another 
attempt at a forced explanation. 

Quite apart from the subjective factor in the choice of poems for interpretation, 
the limitations of such an approach are obvious and need no further discussion here 
— indeed, the author himself is well aware of them (p. 481 et seq.). In particular, 
many of Goethe’s wider interests are excluded; for instance, Uber Kunst und Alter- 
thum, Zur Naturwissenschaft tiberhaupt, and Versuch einer Witterungslehre receive 
little more than bare mention, although they occupied a great deal of Goethe's 
time and interest and give much insight into his mind. Similarly, ‘Howards 
Ehrengedichtnis’ receives rather cavalier treatment (pp. 103-4) and Goethe's note 
on Luke Howard is not mentioned. On the other hand, the author as a classical 
scholar is frequently in evidence, as for instance in the explanation of ‘Parabase’ 
(p. 99) and he uses his learning frequently but never boastfully to provide interest- 
ing interpretations, as for instance of ‘Sagt es niemand, nur den Weisen’ (p. 35). 
Style is his great interest, and of St Rochus Fest he dares to say ‘dass sich aus diesen 
zwei Dutzend Seiten, die ganze deutsche Prosa, wenn sie verloren ginge, wieder 
herstellen liesse.’ Nor is he afraid of admitting earlier misconceptions, as for 
instance in an earlier interpretation of “Eins und Alles’ published in 1949 (cf. p. 203). 

Staiger sees the duty of the interpreter in portraying the rhythmic unity of a 
work or series of works, and he calls Goethe’s rhythm, that i is ‘der Zeit als der 
Goetheschen Einbildungskraft (p. 479), ‘Augenblick’, which is ‘ein auf die Gegen- 
wart gerichtetes Dasein, auf eine Gegenwart jedoch, in die Vergangenes und 
Kiinftiges auf mannigfaltige Weise hineinspielt, so, dass das Sein als Werden und 
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das Werden als Sein in Erscheinung tritt’ (p. 479), and he himself says that he has 
rung the changes on this theme throughout the 1600 or so pages of his work. It 
is an interesting theme and the light it throws on Goethe is reflected with undimmed 
brilliance from those facets of his tremendous personality upon which it impinges. 

Jakob Steiner has compiled a comprehensive index of names for all three 
volumes, as well as one of Goethe’s works. In the index of names, Scots will be 
surprised to see that Sir Walter Scott (p. 530) and James Thomson (p. 534) each 
appear as ‘englischer Dichter’; although David Hume and James Macpherson duly 
appear as Scots. ‘d’O’Donell von Tyroncell (sic), Josephine geb. Gaisruck’ (p. 521) 
was presumably the wife of a descendant of Rory O'Donnell of Tyrconnel, who 
fled abroad in 1607 and died in Rome. The date of birth of Max Wundt, 1979 
(p. 537) is a misprint for 1879. The edition of Witkowski’s Faust commentary 
(7th, Leipzig, 1924), quoted in the note on p. 345, is out of date and has been 
superseded by later ones published by Brill of Leyden. 


D. F. S. Scott 
Durham 


Goethe's Major Plays. By Ronald Peacock. Manchester University Press. 1959. 
1X-++ 236 pp. 2Is. 


ProressoR Peacock has turned from his previous, more general, works on the 
drama to a more detailed study of Goethe's major plays. He does not, however, 
merely attempt new interpretations and analyses of a number of Goethe’s plays, 
nor is the book a collection of isolated studies on these plays. In his preface Pro- 
fessor Peacock writes that he “defined the subject in my own mind as Goethe and 
the drama, and tried to analyse his play writing as an understanding arrived at 
between himself and one of the great art forms ... So it seemed to me useful to 
ask the questions: did Goethe write good plays, what is their nature, what are their 
merits and defects, and in what ways do they show a consistent character in Goethe 
as a playwright?’ The plays upon which he focuses our attention are Gétz; Clavigo, 
Stella, Egmont; Iphigenie; Tasso; Faust I—the second part is excluded as going 
beyond the confines of true drama, — and the result is a fascinating and stimulating 
book. 

It is often asserted that Goethe, well acquainted though he was with theatre and 
drama, wrote plays so unconventional as to suggest a lack of true dramatic quality, 
and Professor Peacock insists that it is mistaken to explain Goethe's deficiencies as a 
playwright by calling him mainly a lyric writer. He maintains that it is essential to 
accept the plays as showing by their nature the proper stuff of drama, and then to 
analyse their peculiar unorthodoxy. Thus he finds that Goethe dramatized his own 
dilemmas — but in such a way that they achieve their own kind of objective value. 
In Egmont, Iphigenie, Tasso and Faust I, which are united by the general theme of 
experience, we have Goethe's great contribution to the drama, the central idea in 
the first three being the process of induction into experience, in Faust I experience 
universalized and with a decided turn towards assessment and evaluation. Gétz is 
characterized as rather a tedious play for non-Germans. The reviewer can add that 
even an outstanding performance in the Weimar Nationaltheater failed to make it 
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otherwise for an audience of German ‘Abiturienten’, so that the contention that the 
play suffers from the inadequate historical response of present-day audiences is 
probably equally valid in Germany. Both Clavigo and Stella Professor Peacock sees 
as showing the kind of dramatic conflict Goethe was to use in his major plays, and 
in Egmont, with all the shortcomings and contradictions so brilliantly exposed by 
Schiller, he sees not so much a historical play, as a play reflecting an idea about 
Egmont which transcends Egmont as an individual, a very Goethean approach. 
Iphigenie is the first of the really great dramas. Goethe has made it a vehicle for his 
ethical faith from which arises its peculiarity: the discrepancy between the poetic 
meaning and the story, although much of this is glossed over by the power of the 
writing. Professor Peacock regards the play as an unorthodox pattern of the 
dramatic and the poetic intertwined. It is a play, sentimental at times in the tradition 
of the eighteenth century, about guilt and innocence, and Iphigenie realizes, in the 
words of Octavio in Schiller’s Piccolomini, ‘Das eben ist der Fluch der bdsen Tat, 
Dass sie, fortzeugend, Béses muss gebaren’. The essential dramatic conflict is 
Iphigenie’s determined attempt to assert her own deepest beliefs and to make them 
effective; Goethe is here presenting the conflict of personal ideals and external 
reality in the most intensified form. Professor Peacock sees Thoas as an essential 
part of the plot but maintains that he remains something of a puppet; there is much 
to be said for this view, but also for the view that Thoas is a truly tragic figure. In 
Iphigenie, Professor Peacock sees Goethe displacing the ritual of tragedy in favour 
of a Goethean ritual of faith, achieving a form of his own for drama and setting out 
on the broad highway leading to Faust. Tasso in Professor Peacock’s eyes is the 
most purely eloquent play in the whole of dramatic literature, the meditation of a 
Goethe who is drawing upon the balance of things seen, experienced and carefully 
pondered. As for the end of the play, he remarks upon what he describes as the 
undistinguished poetry and the confused imagery of the final lines, regarding this 
ending as poetically the weakest part of the whole play and holding that the 
difficulty of interpreting these lines is in no small measure due to these faults. He 
joins issue with latter-day interpreters of the play such as W. Rasch, and also holds 
that Antonio is a model of composure, generosity and goodwill, a view which is, 
to say the least, debatable. He is on firmer ground when he writes that the trans- 
mutation of certain kinds of ethical experience, or moral progress, into fine poetry 
is one of Goethe’s most distinctive and characteristic powers and that nowhere is 
this power more intensively exercised than in Tasso. Further, he sees this play as 
bringing a final proof of the impossibility of classifying Goethe’s major plays (i.e. 
those which express his profounder feelings and beliefs) or even of indicating a 
development towards a single typical form. It is perhaps a matter for some regret 
that Professor Peacock did not go more deeply into the interesting point he raises 
on Tasso as an important document in Goethe's sustained debate with the philo- 
sophy of Romanticism. In Faust I, Professor Peacock distinguishes between the 
Faust before the wager and after it, that is between Faust ‘in seinem dunklen Drange’ 
full of cosmic striving, and Faust whose striving is no longer cosmic but human. 
If the dramas previously discussed dealt with facets of experience, in Faust I life 
itself conceived as the sum of living, experience as experience, is the theme, and 
the idea is thus kept but given a new mode, it is generalized, generalized to the 
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utmost extent and thus in its developed form Faust brings a climax to Goethe's 
series of major plays. Professor Peacock sees in Faust the aptest use of Goethe's 
peculiar talent in drama-writing. Thus each of these works presents a variation of 
a pattern and the series as a whole shows Goethe's own process of coming to terms 
with experience. 

This is a book which needs to be read as a whole and not as a series of com- 
mentaries. While Professor Peacock has kept the needs of students in mind in 
writing it, he has succeeded in putting many things in a new light and has certainly 
much of interest to offer to those already well-acquainted with Goethe criticism. It 
is not so much that new material is offered here as that an original mind has pon- 
dered anew the problems facing the critic in Goethe's dramas and in doing so has 
formulated clearly what has previously possibly been seen through a glass darkly. 
Goethe himself emerges not a whit less great, though perhaps a little different, from 
this new examination. 

As all quotations are given according to the text of the Hamburger Goethe- 
Ausgabe (cf. p. ix), the reference to the Weimarer Ausgabe (incidentally, p. 429) 
on page 135 might be amended to read “H.A. vol. 11, p. 677, where the quotation 
also appears. There are a few minor misprints in an otherwise excellently produced 
book which includes translations of the German quotations and an index. 


D. F. S. Scott 
Durham 


Goethe. Eine Einftihrung in Goethes Leben und Werke. By Ernst Reisinger. 3. neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag. 1958. 236 pp. 


Ernst Reisinger, the founder and headmaster of the Landerziehungsheim Schondorf 
am Ammersee, in spite of his educational activities, found time and leisure for 
literary pursuits and in particular for the study of Goethe. It was his aim to present 
‘Goethe fiir die Jugend’ — this being the title of the book first published in 1947 — 
by closely linking ‘life’ and ‘work’ in order, as he himself says, “das Werk aus 
seinem Leben zu entwickeln’. In this way he wished to provide an introduction to 
the work of the poet, and the editors have done well to give expression to Rei- 
singer's intention in the sub-title of the new edition. Proceeding deliberately from 
external events to the brief analysis of individual works, the author tries to elucidate 
the one from the other. Copious quotations are therefore a characteristic feature of 
the book. Reisinger does not only include a number of shorter lyric poems — 
always in their biographical context and irrespective of the place ultimately 
assigned to them by the poet in his e@uvre — he also quotes extensively from the 
scientific writings and from the plays. The plots of the latter are given in detail, 
together with some references to problems and characterization. The author thus 
leaves the reader with a good knowledge of Goethe's writings, without, however, 
revealing some of the deeper underlying problems. 

As a first introduction to Goethe the book will, I think, appeal to the young 
reader for whom: it was written. To sixth formers, sitting for College Entrance 
Examinations and specializing in the classical period, it should prove particularly 
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useful. It is pleasantly presented, well illustrated and, although not quite free from 
occasional pomposity, written in a style which in itself is of considerable linguistic 
value. The candidate for College Entrance Examinations is supposed to know 
something of Goethe’s work, but cannot, in all fairness, be expected to have read 
more than a good many poems and three or four plays. By reading this book he will 
get a picture of Goethe seen through the eyes of an enthusiastic but by no means 
undiscerning admirer. 


MARIANNE PICK 
London 


Goethe in der hispanischen Welt. By Udo Rukser. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1958. 234 pp. 


Professor Rukser has set himself a herculean task: a vast subject, so far practically 
untouched, involving innumerable writings and publications of all kinds produced 
over the past 150 years in Spain and Latin America. The collection and preliminary 
sifting of material would in itself be a monumental undertaking. Not content with 
doing this, Professor Rukser has in addition endeavoured to trace the various 
stages of assimilation of Goethe's thought and literary techniques into the Hispanic 
world, and attempted to define the significance of this contribution to modern 
Hispanic culture. 

The book is in three sections. To start with, the non-Hispanist is given a con- 
spectus of the essential cultural and political facts about eighteenth-century Spain 
and nineteenth-century Spain and Latin America. Section 2 is devoted to the more 
specifically literary aspects of the subject. The fortunes of Goethe’s works in Spain 
and Latin America are closely followed (dates of various translations, number of 
printings, etc.) and their literary impact is shown by reference to the growing 
number of commentaries, critical studies, popular editions, as well as paraphrases 
and imitations. An attempt is made to reveal Goethean traces in the work of Spanish 
writers and poets. 

Once the diffusion and appreciation of Goethe’s works had reached a certain 
point, the man himself became (in Spain as elsewhere) one of the hard facts of life 
which every intellectual had to come to grips with sooner or later. This stage was 
reached only in the 1880s, and Section 3 deals with the human impact of the 
personality behind the work. There is also an invaluable appendix in the form of a 
Hispanic Goethe bibliography, arranged in chronological order with the inclusion 
of such other dates and references as will assist the reader unfamiliar with Spanish 
history to assess the significance of the bibliographical facts. 

The picture that emerges is rich in curious detail. We learn, for instance, that 
Hermann und Dorothea was the first of Goethe's works to be translated and published 
in Spain (1812) — hardly the choice one would have expected yet, as Professor 
Rukser convincingly argues, a natural one in the circumstances — and that it 
enjoyed a fair measure of success. Yet some forty years later, in 1851, Goethe still 
did not rate a separate entry in the Enciclopedia Moderna, published in Madrid, though 
Victor Hugo and other French and English authors did. Werther had been on the 
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Index since 1774, and one is grateful to Professor Rukser for reproducing in full 
an early nineteenth-century Spanish censor’s report rejecting an application for the 
publication of a Spanish translation, thinly disguised under the title of ‘Cartas 
morales sobre las pasiones’. It is revealing that condemnation is based not only on 
moral grounds but, at considerably greater length, on aesthetic ones — Werther is 
weighed on the scales of eighteenth-century literary decorum, and found wanting. 

Professor Rukser does not neglect his evidence — and, in this case, this means 
copious quotation and painstakingly close attention to apparently small points — 
but, no matter how numerous the trees, he never loses sight of the wood. His 
conclusion is that Goethe’s significance for the Hispanic world can hardly be 
overrated: ‘So gross auch die literarischen Wirkungen von Goethes Werk gewesen 
sind, die sittlich-menschliche Wirkung ist unvergleichlich grésser. Zwar ist das 
eine vom anderen nicht zu trennen, aber Goethes Auffassung vom Leben und der 
Lebensftihrung haben die Elite der spanischen Welt auf eine Weise beschiftigt, die 
sich in den Formulierungen “Goethe — el libertador’’, “Goethe — el educador”’ 
ausspricht’ (p. 56). 

No one could quarrel with this estimate of the relative importance of the two 
broad aspects of Goethe's influence on the Hispanic world. As regards his signific- 
ance as a literary model, however, Professor Rukser would be the first to agree that 
a lot more work will have to be done before we can say for certain just how great 
this has been. Yet one cannot but feel that the author’s enthusiasm has led him 
occasionally into making excessive claims in this direction, particularly when 
discussing the part which a knowledge of Goethe's poetry may have played in 
shaping modern Spanish lyric poetry. “Wenn auch die Erneuerung der spanischen 
Lyrik auf vielfache Ursachen zuriickgeht, so ist sie in einem mehr als hundert- 
jahrigen Prozess durch Goethe geférdert und angeregt worden. Durch Lied und 
Ballade ist die Musikalitat des Verses wiedergewonnen worden, die Wiederent- 
deckung des lyrischen Elements ist mit Goethes Namen verbunden und die Macht 
seines dichterischen Genius hat die schlafenden Krafte der spanischen Dichtung neu 
belebt. Ihm verdankt man vor allem eine neue Auffassung von der Lyrik. Darum 
verehren ihn die Dichter spanischer Zunge als ihren Ahnherrn, dem sie auf mannig- 
faltige Weise gehuldigt haben’ (p. 159). Quite frankly, this picture of Spanish 
poetry as a Sleeping Beauty awakened by Goethe's kiss seems over-enthusiastic, 
and one does not feel it to be sufficiently substantiated. Professor Rukser sees 
Goethe's Balladen and Lieder as seminal influences shaping the new spirit which 
began to stir in Spain in the 1830s (with the return of the exiled poets who brought a 
belated Romanticism into the country) and later found its first assured modern 
voice in G. A. Bécquer. Yet a balanced judgment would have to take into account 
the far more pervasive influence of Heine (cf. Professor Rukser’s own excellent 
article “Heine in der hispanischen Welt’, in the Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift XXX, 
1956, 474ff) and, as regards the ballad, Uhland and Schiller are as important as, and 
Walter Scott surely rather more than, Goethe. And, of course, the significance of 
folk-poetry (ever alive and particularly potent in Spain) must not be minimized, 
either as regards the ballad or the Lied type of poetry. Professor Rukser himself 
rightly points out that the romance provided the source to which Spanish poets, 
inspired by reading Nordic ballads (not just Goethe's) naturally turned. But when 
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he says that ‘beim Lied ... fehlte es an Ankniipfungsméglichkeiten, wie sie die 
Romanze fiir die Ballade darstellte. Im Lied trat dem spanischen Menschen eine 
ihm bisher unbekannte Art der Lyrik entgegen’ (p. 144), he ignores the wealth of 
folksong (cantares, canciones, seguidillas) which was a fruitful source of inspiration 
and material to Spanish poets, as the Volkslied had been to the Germans some fifty 
or sixty years earlier. Particularly since the tendency to turn to folksong was fos- 
tered and reinforced in Spain by the revival of interest in the poetry and drama of 
the Spanish Golden Age, where poets found a native example of literary use of 
folk-poctry probably unsurpassed in any European country. The main line of 
modern lyric poetry in Spanish goes from Rubén Dario (who only paid the merest 
lip-service to Goethe) and Bécquer through Antonio Machado to Juan Ramén 
Jiménez. As for Bécquer, though his debt to German lyric poetry, and to Heine in 
particular, is generally acknowledged, any specifically Goethean connexions seem, 
on the evidence available at present, of very secondary importance. For A. 
Machado, drawing abundantly on the romance, and acknowledging a profound 
debt to the Spanish classics, Goethe might as well not have existed, as far as his 
poetry is concerned. And even J. R. Jiménez’s mature lyric — for all that a Goethe 
quotation is set as a motto over his Segunda Antolojia Poética — does not show a 
significant connexion with Goethe's poetry at any level. 

Nevertheless, of course, the fact that Jimenez chooses a Goethe quotation is 
significant, but on another level — that of Goethe’s “‘menschlich-sittliche Wirkung’. 
Here one agrees very readily with Professor Rukser. Many eminent thinkers and 
men of letters in Spain and Latin America — especially since the 1880s — have 
acknowledged their debt to Goethe in too unequivocal a manner for anyone to 
doubt Goethe's importance as a master from whom successive generations of 
Hispanic intellectuals learned essential lessons in social responsibility and intellectual 
honesty. To many of them, Goethe was a symbol of that European spirit of free 
inquiry and conscientious endeavour which they wished to foster at home. Yet, in 
the process — and this is a point that should be more explicitly made — the Hispanic 
Goethe became a very different entity from the Germanic one: more of a peg on 
which to hang one’s own ideas, perhaps, than of a voice to which one listens for 
what it has to say. Ortega y Gasset, with his essay Pidiendo un Goethe desde dentro 
(1932) raised a considerable outcry in many quarters. But one feels he was speaking 
for many others when he concluded: ‘There is only one way of salvaging the classic: 
to use him ruthlessly for the purposes of our own salvation —i.c. to ignore his 
classical status, to draw him to ourselves and make him our contemporary, to 
inject into his veins the flow of our own heartblood, composed of our passions .. 
and our problems. Instead of becoming centenarian ourselves on the centenary, let 
us try to resurrect the classic by plunging him again into existence.’ 


AMADEO SOLE-LERIS 
London 
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Schiller Revisited. Some Bicentennial Reflections. By H. B. Garland. London: 
International Book Club. 1959. §s. 

Friedrich Schiller, Ausgewahlte Briefe. Edited by H. B. Garland. Manchester 
University Press. 1960. 10s. 6d. 

Schiller Bibliographie 1893-1958. Bearbeitet von Wolfgang Vulpius. Weimar: 
Arion Verlag. 1959. 34 DM. 


A Schiller specialist of many years’ standing, Professor Garland shows remarkable 
perception of the needs of non-specialists. The amateur who has heard a broadcast 
of Don Carlos or seen a production of Maria Stuart in English will find incisive 
comments on these plays at various points throughout the series of essays Schiller 
Re-visited. He will be helped to recognize an orderly pattern of thought and judge 
ment into which they and the other plays of Schiller may be made to fit. He may 
indeed note some coercion of the material according to a form in Professoy 
Garland’s mind. One sign of this is an —— contradiction between the end or 
the second essay and the end of the last: ° ... Demetrius reverts to the dualism of 
conflict’ (p. 16) and ‘It is in Wallenstein, in Wilhelm Tell, and in the unfinished 
Demetrius that Schiller achieves the perfect realization of harmony’ (p. 33). The 
teacher and the serious student of German will find this kind of thing helpfully 
provocative. Warmly human handling of the theme stimulates further questions 
such as ‘How precarious is the climax reached by Schiller in the figure of Tell?’ 
(see p. 16) and “Why is Johanna d’Arc’s equilibrium so delicate?’ (see p. 19). Those 
familiar with Professor Garland’s book Schiller (1949) will admire the open-minded 
spirit of adventure in which he now deals not only with the plays in relation to the 
theoretical essays, but also with such matters as the “cosmic images’ of the lyric 
poetry. This further ‘visit’ is neither ‘kaltstaunender Besuch’ nor condensed re- 
affirmation. 

The author’s revelation of what he calls in the last essay the two Schillers — the 
official and the unofficial — gives form to his attractive selection of Schiller’s letters. 
It is no easy matter to choose from over two thousand letters a mere sixty-seven 
which will give a balanced picture of the young man with his centrifugal passions 
and of the mature poet. Professor Garland has worked with conscientious eagerness, 
taking into account Miiller-Seidel’s researches for volumes 23 and 27 of the 
‘National-Ausgabe’. The selection shows the salient characteristics of Schiller’s 
personality. It is indeed possible to find in some of these letters a Schiller less 
modest and less considerate than the conventional generosity of the ‘Introduction’ 
suggests. (Insistence on the goodness of the man still tends to obstruct Schiller 
studies.) 

About thirty pages of notes are provided, some of them with a very useful little 
rubric such as ‘an important document for Wallenstein’. The biographical and 
literary references are in the main adequate for the intended scope of the work, and 
the occasional obsolete phrase is explained. One would like to know by what scale 
of values certain remunerations mentioned by Schiller are calculated in pounds, 
and what was wrong with Christophine when her brother prescribed saltpetre and 
tartar. Professor Garland probably shares with his readers a constant sense of lack of 
space in this volume. It becomes most acute where some of Schiller’s complex 
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pronouncements on literary theory call for explanation. The question arises: Was 
it necessary to give more than a third of the ‘Introduction’ to an account of Schiller’s 
lifez Such summaries are readily available elsewhere; Professor Garland’s comments 
on Schiller as a letter-writer are not. Since there is a dearth of English critical 
editions in the German field and costs are stifling, it might be well to curtail the 
biographical material so that the expert would have a little more space for his 
special theme. Tutors will find this responsible selection of letters valuable as an 
independent text or as a vade-mecum to other works of Schiller on their prescribed 
list. They should, by the way, look out for misprints; some fifteen have been noted 
in the text of the letters. 

J. G. Robertson’s selection from the Goethe-Schiller correspondence (Boston, 
1898) overlooked by Garland, is mentioned in what may come to be regarded as 
one of the best things in Herr Vulpius’s monumental bibliography. Here there is a 
list of letters to and from contemporaries not included in the regular editions of the 
Schiller correspondence. One would have liked to see somewhere a note of 
Ricarda Huch’s Carolinens Leben in ihren Briefen (1914) which, with its many 
references to Schiller, is a handy and entertaining supplement to his comments on 
the Schlegels. 

The plan of Herr Vulpius’s work is exemplary, and the execution masterly. In 
turning over these fascinating pages one may idly conjecture on the incentives 
which led to the translation of Wallenstein into Chinese and of Wilhelm Tell into 
Armenian. In more serious mood many Schiller specialists will be immensely 
gratified to find at last a great range of titles indicating the response to Schiller in 
the Slavonic countries. Those who have to study such curious monographs as 
Schiller als Kampfgenosse Hitlers will have to seek information elsewhere, for the 
years of Nazi control are scantily documented. It will please English readers to find 
these gracious words in the Preface: “Dass die Englander seit langem die besten 
deutschen Textausgaben besitzen, scheint uns eine unbestreitbare Tatsache.’ It 
would be still more pleasant if English publishers could take new courage from this 
high compliment; they will be largely responsible if we forfeit the title to such 
praise; the risk is imminent. 

It must have been very difficult for Herr Vulpius to decide what works of general 
nature should be omitted in spite of their discussion of Schiller. A rare instance of 
unfortunate omission would seem to be Stilkunde der deutschen Dichtung (Bremen, 
1951); here Artur Kutscher, editor of Schiller’s works (an item noted by Herr 
Vulpius) brings very mature judgment to bear on the problems of the naive and 
the sentimental. In this same field the psychologists Jung and Kretschmer have vital 
things to say about Schiller, but find no mention. It goes against the grain for the 
present reviewer to make such criticism, since he holds Herr Vulpius’s work and 
his principles of selection in high esteem. He would add that the mention of a little 
range of parodies on Schiller seems to him to need no hint of apology (see “Vor- 
wort, p. 12). This bibliography deserves a place in the German section of all 
libraries and should frequently be away from its shelf. 


W. F. MAINLAND 
Sheffield 
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Schiller. By Wilhelm Dilthey. Mit einem Vorwort von Hermann Nohl. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht. 1959. 80 pp. 


The reader who expects to find in this volume of the Vandenhoeck series of 
paper-bound books a critical essay of the same brilliant perfection as those con- 
tained in Erlebnis und Dichtung will, perhaps, be disappointed. Dilthey’s Schiller, 
reprinted from the collection of posthumously published essays Von deutscher 
Dichtung und Musik, is unfinished: incomplete sentences abound; certain statements 
are repeated almost word for word within a few pages; in the second part, which 
deals with the individual dramas, more space is devoted to an (excellent) analysis of 
Wallenstein than to all the other dramas taken together, while Fiesco and Jungfrau 
are hardly mentioned at all; and finally, there is the occasional factual error (it is 
not Kalb, but Wurm, who speaks of “die Feinen, fiir die der Eid nicht ist’). 

Nevertheless, we have to be grateful to Hermann Nohl for having made acces- 
sible to us this essay in its present form. In spite of its imperfections, this is a great 
contribution to our understanding of Schiller. Particularly the first part, in which 
the author in ever new approaches attempts to define the genius of Schiller, is 
distinguished by profound insights admirably formulated. It might even be argued 
that what at first glance may appear as shortcomings, will in reality make this work 
more valuable than it might otherwise be. The reader is in a privileged position: he 
can watch one of the seminal minds of our age in action. The logical unfolding of 
an idea, the progression of thought can be observed much more closely, than if the 
essay had been finished. And whenever we come to one of the numerous etceteras, 
we are challenged to read creatively, to bring a sentence, a paragraph to its organic 
conclusion ourselves. Indeed, this is one of the most interesting and truly reward- 
ing publications of the 1959 Schiller anniversary. 


KARL DENNER 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Hélderlin: Friedensfeier. Lichtdrucke der Reinschrift und ihrer Vorstufen. Herausgegeben 
von Wolfgang Binder und Alfred Kelletat. Schriften der Hélderlin-Gesell- 
schaft 2. Tiibingen: J. B. C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1959. 48+8 pp. DM 3s. 

Hilderlins Friedensfeier und der griechische Genius. By G. Schneider-Herrmann. 
Ziirich: Origo Verlag. 1959. 93 pp. 


The discovery of Hélderlin’s Friedensfeier brought not peace, but an unprecedented 
war of the specialists, waged in learned and not so learned journals, common 
newspapers and — more recently —in an increasing number of books, one of 
which bears the charmingly ironic title Der Streit um den Frieden. Having once 
participated in this war, or at least contributed to the casus belli, this reviewer cannot 
now pretend to be above the battle; but honesty compels him to admit that he is 
beyond it —a casualty turned pacifist. Since his former battle-cry, ‘Napoleon’, is 
one of those still to be distinguished in the fray (Neue Ziircher Zeitung of September 
19th, 1959), some might even describe him as a deserter; in any case, as Hdlderlin 
wrote of a worthier subject, ‘der aber ist ferne; nicht mehr dabei. Irr gieng er 
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The reason for this bewilderment is not that all the divergent interpretations are 
inadequate or incompetent, but rather that so many of them are utterly convincing. 
Almost every one of the distinguished participants commands such a battery of 
learned argument as to be quite irresistible as long as he is in action. A deaf and 
stubborn persistence in one’s first intuition as to the identity of the “Fiirst des Fests’ 
is one possible reaction to this babel of plausibilities; another is to wait for the 
ultimate cease-fire, and think again. Until the publication of Dr Schneider-Herr- 
mann’s book it seemed as if only two main factions were left in the field; the 
Bonapartists, fighting a gallant rearguard action under the command of Dr Beda 
Allemann, and the supporters of Professors B6ckmann and Binder, who contend 
that the ‘Fiirst des Fests’ is none other than Peace itself — thus eliminating not only 
Napoleon, but Hercules and Professor Beissner’s ‘genius of the [German] people. 
Dr Schneider-Herrmann complicates the issue once more by an interpretation 
closer to Professor Beissner’s; the ‘Fiirst’ is identified both with the ‘Gott der Zeit’ 
named elsewhere in the poem, and with the ‘genius of Greece’. She writes: 

Man kann nicht einfach sagen: Der ‘Fiirst des Fests’ ist der Friede. Er ist mehr als das, er umfasst 
zugleich die Folge und den Segen des Friedens. Das Wort der ‘Freundesgestalt’ kann als Fingerzeig fiir 
den Zusammenhang dienen. 

Her interpretation is closer to Professor Beissner’s because of the dialectical 
relationship — recognized by most of the other interpreters also — between Greece 
and Germany in Hélderlin’s vision and thought. Indeed, if any measure of agree- 
ment has been reached, it is over the larger and deeper import of Hélderlin’s poem, 
its celebration — or anticipation — of a peace dependent on the reconciliation of 
Christ with the ancient gods. 

Dr Schneider-Herrmann’s ingenious, if somewhat far-fetched, argument cannot 
be reproduced here. Apart from her answer to the controversial question of the 
‘Fiirst’, her interpretation of the last stanza, touching on Nature and on her 
‘enemy’, is quite especially new and interesting. Whether it is true or not, this 
bewildered reviewer has neither the space nor the confidence to judge. 

An impartial student of Hélderlin’s poem, rather than of its interpreters, could 
do no better than to begin with the splendid facsimile edition of both the final and 
preliminary drafts which has been prepared for the Hélderlin-Gesellschaft by 
Professor Wolfgang Binder and Dr Alfred Kelletat. The great value of this publica- 
tion consists in that it is the very first to reproduce the text of the preliminary 
draft in its original and authentic form. To the complete facsimile reproduction of 
all the relevant manuscripts the editors have added a printed reading of them that 
renders the exact position of the words and lines, every correction, misspelling and 
crossing-out. What is even more important, they have established the order of 
these fragments and their relation to the finished poem. An interpretation of 
Friedensfeier, and of the fragments formerly known as Verséhnender, der du nimmer- 
geglaubt ..., inevitably emerges from the editors’ comments; but their primary 
purpose was to provide the reader with all the material needed to arrive at an 
independent judgment. 

If the Friedensfeier controversy has proved one thing, it is the extreme difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of interpreting such a poem without introducing personal 
beliefs, attitudes and prejudices, or special knowledge possessed by the interpreter, 
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but not necessarily by the poet. It may be desirable now to forget all the historical, 
biographical, philosophical, theological and esoteric evidence adduced by the 
various commentators, and return to the bare text — including that of the pre- 
liminary draft. The new facsimile edition has made this possible. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


Friedrich Schlegel, Kritische Ausgabe seiner Werke. Munich-Paderborn-Vienna: 
Verlag F. Schéningh; Ziirich: Thomas Verlag. Volume XI (edited by Ernst 
Behler), 1958: Wissenschaft der europdischen Literatur, pp. litit+-390. DM 34 
(paper covers: DM 30). Volume IV (edited by Hans Eichner), 1959: Ansichten 


und Ideen von der christlichen Kunst, pp. lvit+-273. DM 28 (paper covers: 
DM 24). 


These are the first two volumes of the new Schlegel edition; it will run into twenty 
volumes, about half of them containing hitherto unpublished writings. Vol. XI, 
the first to appear, is the first printing of a weighty section of the unpublished 
writings on Classical and European literatures, dated 1795-1804. Vol. IV consists of 
the miscellaneous papers on art, dated 1803-23, which were in their time influential, 
and also appeared in the Sdmmtliche Werke (Vienna, 1822-25). The editors have 
taken on a difficult work, especially when it comes to the arrangement and annota- 
tion of the unpublished writings (some of these have still not been traced). But 
the detailed introductions, textual footnotes and notes on the text show scholarship 
of the most fastidious order. The edition is further distinguished by clear print, 
good paper, with inch-wide margins outside and half-inch inside, and strong 
binding. There are the usual price-reductions for subscribers. 

Together with the recent Eichner Notebooks, the selected writings in the editions 
by Behler and by Rasch, and the Schlegel-Novalis correspondence, this edition 
will at last enable students to have first-hand acquaintance with this so frequently 
cited but till now so inaccessible critic. A new Schlegel dislodges the old piecemeal 
one. At least one illusion will be abolished, namely, that the young Schlegel was 
only an improviser of oracular fragments and of some rather bewildering essays 
and one of the worst novels in the German language, and that the mature Schlegel 
was an inconsiderable and ossified convert. To many there can still be no disputing 
the fact that Schlegel never was able to ‘think straight’. But even these will find in 
this critical edition how consistent and tenacious his thought could be. The essay 
in Vol. IV, ‘Uber die deutsche Kunstausstellung in Rom’ (1819), may well reveal 
that his knowledge of painting as a craft and of art-history was rudimentary; and 
that the bombastic asides, frequent lapses into tumid generality, also his one lonely 
joke, may even differ only in degree, not in kind, from certain more plausible 
statements here because these other statements likewise relate not to real entities but 
to fictions. But here Schlegel did unerringly achieve the translation of his earlier 
propositions about Romantic literature into terms of Christian art as he conceived 
it. The oration on “innerliche Beseelung’ as the principle of Christian art, in the last 
paragraph of this essay (an addition which first appeared in vol. X of the Sammtliche 
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Werke), is indeed a summary of Schlegel’s views on art and on literature as well. The 
effect is only diminished by his last words, which deplore the materiality and 
visibility of art. This does not promote confidence in his sensibility as a critic, not 
at least among a generation which clings tooth and nail to the paradox of the 
visibility of art and to textural as well as textual analysis. There do remain such 
fringes of contradiction, and some doubtless are near to being margins of error, in 
Schlegel no less than in other critics whose follies too are of great antiquarian 
interest. Semasiological studies, like Eichner’s own ‘Friedrich Schlegel’ Theory of 
Romantic Poetry’ (PMLA, LXXI, 5, 1956), will at least on the basis of this edition 
be able to work towards the clarification not only of these fringes, but also of the 
meanings, in the fullest sense, of his central ideas. 


J. C. MIDDLETON 
London 


Novalis and Mathematics. By Martin Dyck. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1960. 


The author tells us that Novalis was one of many prominent literary figures who 
have been aware of the aesthetic and thought-challenging qualities of mathematics, 
but that critical opinion on his relationship to mathematics has fluctuated from 
describing his notes on this subject as manifestations of a morbid mind to detecting 
in them an adumbration of the theory of relativity. Therefore he finds it necessary 
to elucidate Novalis’s relationship to mathematics, and that is the purpose of his 
book. 

In trying to find out how much mathematics Novalis knew, and what use he 
made or intended to make of this knowledge, we have to ey on disconnected 
hand-written notes — so-called fragments — found among his papers after his 
death. Many of these have since been published, and much bas been written about 
them by a large number of scholars. The author tells us that only one of these, 
Kite Hamburger, dealt seriously with the fragments on mathematics, but that 
she hesitated to explore Novalis’s conception of function, continuity, infinity, 
time and space from the more strictly mathematical point of view, and did not 
adequately represent the context of Novalis’s fragments in the historical setting 
of his time, or deal sufficiently with his pronouncements on definition, axiom, 
theorem and proof, or with the relation of mathematics to religion, language, 
literature and music. Thus there was much left for the author to do. He has carried 
out his task thoroughly. 

Apparently Novalis learnt very little mathematics at school, but studied this 
subject among others at the University of Leipzig from October 1791 to March 
1793, and at the Mining Academy at Freiberg from December 1797 to Whitsun- 
tide 1799. He also took private lessons in mathematics from a man named 
d'Aubisson. His letters show that he remained keenly interested in mathematics 
till the end of his short life. 

The author concludes that Novalis had a thorough grounding in mathematics, 
grasping this subject both in its formal aspects and its philosophical implications. 
The evidence: persons who knew him testified, and most Novalis shabe $ agree, 
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that he was well versed in mathematics. But very few of these persons and scholars 
were or are themselves mathematicians. Most of Novalis’s mathematical notes 
quoted by the author do not make sense to me. The author admits that, from the 
point of view of the strict mathematician, they are unrigorous and arbitrary. He 
has not convinced me that Novalis was a good mathematician, but I am convinced 
that the inadequacy of Novalis’s mathematics does not detract in any way from 
his greatness as a writer. 

As a mathematician, I have found the book interesting, but it will probably be 
more useful to students of literature. It has a very extensive bibliography and a 
good index, and is well printed. 


T. EsTERMANN 
London 


Jean Paul und Herder. Der Briefwechsel Jean Pauls und Karoline Richters mit Herder 
und der Herderschen Familie in den Jahren 1785 bis 1804. Edited by Paul Stapf. 
Bern: Francke. 1959. 255 pp. SFr 19.80. 


This collection comprises all the surviving letters (seven are lost) which passed 
between the Richters and the Herders from 1785 to 1804. Out of 164 letters, 
sixty-nine, nearly all from Karoline Herder, are published for the first time, and it 
is now possible to form a complete picture of the contact between the two families. 
Herder himself plays only a small part in the correspondence; there are twelve 
letters from him to Jean Paul, and a further six written jointly by Herder and his 
wife, in which, however, Herder’s contribution is sometimes a mere postscript. 
(‘Der letzte Brief von unserem Herder an mich war linger, als ich ihm zugetrauet,’ 
writes Jean Paul, referring to a postscript of one line.) 

In 1785 and 1788 Jean Paul, young and obscure, had sent a number of short 
works to Herder in the hope that a publisher might be found for them. The first 
nine letters belong to this early period. Then there is a long gap; meanwhile 
Hesperus had appeared (1795) and brought Jean Paul fame, and he had gone to 
Weimar on the invitation of Charlotte von Kalb (1796). No. 10 was written in 
Weimar during this visit, and the contrast with the hesitant letters of 1785-90 is 
startling; now Jean Paul corresponds with the Herders as with friends and equals. 
This first visit to Weimar marks the beginning of a close friendship which, apart 
from a brief coolness (see Nos. 110-111 and notes), was to continue until Herder’s 
death. The collection is rounded off with a few letters which passed between the 
widow and Jean Paul, and closes with the tribute to Herder from the Vorschule 
der Asthetik. 

Despite superficial dissimilarities, there was a close affinity between the two men. 
In all essentials of their religious, philosophical and aesthetic thought they agreed, 
as emerges very clearly from their discussion and criticism of each other’s work 
(Vom Erléser der Menschen, Metakritik, Titan). Herder, especially in his last 
years of bad health and spiritual isolation, clearly drew comfort from the younger 
man who shared his views and aspirations. But this correspondence is more than a 
record of the friendship between individuals: it gives a lively picture of the 
German literary and cultural life of the epoch, especially of the controversies 
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centred around Weimar. The then widespread distrust of the ‘amoral’ and 
‘formalist’ tendencies of Weimar classicism was shared by Jean Paul and the 
Herders, and the somewhat claustrophobic atmosphere of Weimar in those days, 
with its feuds and literary gossip, comes through very well. 

From a stylistic point of view, the correspondence shows how easy it was to fall 
under the spell of Jean Paul’s language. We find both Karoline Herder and Jean 
Paul’s wife emulating the sentimental ‘feminine’ aspects of Jean Paul’s style, and 
even Herder ‘jeanpaulisiert’ on one occasion, although rather self-consciously 
and, as it were, in quotation marks (No. 133). 

Paul Stapf’s notes are very detailed and helpful, not merely in annotating the 
text (although they do this admirably), but also in supplementing the letters in 
such a way as to provide a fuller picture (cf. note to No. 10, on Jean Paul’s first 
visit to Weimar, and to Nos. 139 and 152 on the Weimar controversies). 

There are two misprints: ‘stattt’ on p. 17 (Jean Paul actually wrote ‘stat’), and 
‘1785 for “1795 on p. 155. The note on “Kranz an seines Grabes Kreuz’ (p. 247) 
should refer to No. 163, not to No. 162. 

J. W. SMEED 


Durham 


Festgabe fiir Eduard Berend. Weimar: Bohlau. 1959. 479 pp. DM 28.50. 


December sth, 1958, was the 75th birthday of Professor Eduard Berend, the 
leading Jean Paul scholar of this century. Since 1927 he has been concerned above 
all with the formidable task of ordering and editing Jean Paul’s works, and the 
‘historisch-kritische Ausgabe’, now nearly complete, puts us all greatly in his 
debt. 

There are twenty-eight items in the ‘Festgabe’, if one includes the ‘Bibliographie 
der Veréffentlichungen Eduard Berends’. Most of the contributions (15) are 
connected, as one would expect, with Jean Paul; the subject-matter of the others 
ranges from Wieland to Fontane and, straying even beyond the boundaries of 
German-speaking countries, from Cervantes to F. P. Grove. (The sheer variety 
here further strengthens the case made by Dr Pick in this Journal — April 1959 — 
for the need of a comprehensive subject-index for ‘Festschriften’.) 

Of the miscellaneous items, one of the most valuable is the “Erstdruck’, with 
introduction and notes by Paul Raabe, of Das Protokollbuch der Gesellschaft der 
Freien Manner in Jena 1794-1799. This was a society founded by a group of students 
in 1794, drawing its inspiration from Fichte’s teaching and from the “Humanitits- 
ideal’ of the age. These brief records of meetings at which such subjects as ‘Uber die 
Einseitigkeit der Kultur der Vernunft’ and ‘Uber Menschenwerk und Freiheit’ 
were discussed (and washed down with punch) make salutary reading for the 
literary historian, for here we see the ideals of the 1790s as something new and 
exciting: Fichte’s philosophy is not the subject of dry theoretical interest, but the 
source of dynamic inspiration. 

Other papers which should be mentioned are Fritz Martini’s Zur Theorie des 
Romans im deutschen ‘Realismus’ and Hans-Henrik Krummacher’s Bemerkungen 
zur dramatischen Sprache in Grabbes Don Juan und Faust. 
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The contributions dealing with Jean Paul fall basically into two groups: the 
critical articles, and what may be described as ‘Jeanpauliana’. Two of the latter 
(contributed by Wolfgang Hecht and Hans-J. Weitz) form short but informative 
additions to the volume Jean Pauls Persénlichkeit (Samtl. Werke: Erganzungsband). 
Among the critical articles, Gustav Jager’s Jean Pauls poetischer Generalbass is an 
attempt to define the structural principle of the novels in musical terms. Seeing in 
the relation of events and moods to music in the novels a parallel to the the relation 
of words to music in the then popular melodrama, Jager speaks of a ‘melo- 
dramatisches Bauprinzip’. While it is certainly true that Jean Paul’s sense of the 
intimate connexion between the two media manifests itself in his works in many 
important ways, the claim that the musical element represents an essential structural 
principle hardly seems justified. 

There are also essays on Fr. Th. Vischers Auseinandersetzung mit Jean Paul 
(Berthold Emrich) and Fontane und Jean Paul (Kurt Schreinert). Taken as a whole, 
the contributions on Jean Paul give some indication of the considerable attention 
being paid to him by German scholars today, and, as such, are a fitting tribute to 
the man who, more than anyone else now living, helped to make this Jean Paul- 
revival possible. 

J. W. SMEED 
Durham 


Heine in England and America. A Bibliographical Check-List. By Armin Arnold. 
London: Linden Press. 1959. 25s. 


Dr Armin Arnold, well known for his study of D. H. Lawrence’s view of American 
literature, has now turned his attention to Heine. He has not, however, chosen to 
apply his critical gifts and is content to provide an unannotated and unevaluated 
check-list of Heine bibliographies, translations, biographies and critical studies 
published in England and America. Most of these are in English, some are in 
German and we find four articles in Yiddish thrown in for good measure. There 
are some surprising inclusions (what is Schanz’s Enrico Heine in Italia doing in 
this galére?) and some equally surprising omissions. One looks in vain for Hugo 
Bieber’s Heine. A Biographical Anthology (Philadelphia 1956); or for R. W. Gilbert’s 
informative articles on “The Scope of Heine’s Reading’, buried in the Susquehanna 
University Studies for 1945 and 1946 and worthy of disinterment. Other items seem 
to be wrongly classified: C. E. Eggert’s edition of Heine’s poems, for instance, 
appears under ‘Translations’, though it prints the poems only in the original 
German. 

Despite these shortcomings, Dr Arnold’s book, with its brief introduction by 
Professor William Rose, would make a welcome addition to many a Heine- 
scholar’s library — but its price (25s. for 80 very generously spaced pages) seems 
somewhat high. 

S. S. PRAWER 
Birmingham 
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Heinz Becker: Der Fall Heine-Meyerbeer. Berlin: de Gruyter. 1958. 149 pp. 
DM 18. 


The relations between Heine and Meyerbeer, which were on a friendly footing 
until Heine conceived a grievance or grievances and proceeded, as was inevitable 
with him, to attack the composer in both prose and verse, are well-known in out- 
line. They were recorded in detail by Professor Hirth, who brought much informa- 
tion to light, in his Bausteine. Dr Becker, however, has had access to the voluminous 
‘Nachlass’, hitherto unavailable, of Meyerbeer, which contains, together with 
other documents, his diaries and letters to and from contemporaries, among the 
latter being six from Heine. Five are to Meyerbeer himself and one to Gouin, his 
friend and confidential agent in Paris, and they are all printed here for the first 
time. Dr Becker is therefore able to supplement Hirth’s article, particularly for the 
later years, and to correct in some respects his conclusions, which were not always 
based on a careful reading of the text. Hirth was concerned to prove that Meyer- 
beer was deliberately engaging and paying Heine to act as a publicity agent for 
his operas. It would appear from the new evidence that it was Heine who im- 
portuned the composer to engage him in that capacity and that Meyerbeer was 
frequently upset by Heine's requests for money, though he usually acceded to 
them. 

Dr Becker is at pains to point out where Hirth wandered from the narrow path 
of factual accuracy and drew his deductions from inexact data, though without 
denying his debt to his predecessor’s researches and even, en passant, accepting his 
ill-founded assertions concerning Heine's alleged illegitimate birth and his no 
less deplorable allegations about Heine’s relations with Cécile Furtado. 

Future biographers of Heine will note that further light is thrown on Meyer- 
beer’s participation in the “Erbschaftsstreit’. Dr Becker prints an important letter 
to him from Carl Heine, the son of Uncle Salomon, the text of which, hitherto 
unknown, is taken from a copy in the “Nachlass’. 

One criticism may here be offered. A celebrated letter from Heine to Meyer- 
beer (pp. 92-3) which Hirth in vol. III of his standard edition of the letters had 
dated 1845 is given by Dr Becker the conjectural date 1846 or later, and only in a 
footnote to a subsequent matter does he appear to accept the amended date 1849 
which is suggested by Dr F. H. Eisner in vol. VI of the letters. This letter exists 
only in a French draft, and it is printed here in a poor and misleading German 
translation. The French draft is to be found in vol. VI of the letters, page 282. 

Heine's personal attitude to Meyerbeer cannot be ignored in any consideration 
of his writings on music, in which his appreciations and denigrations of Meyer- 
beer’s compositions play a large part. On this ground, too, Dr Becker’s study, 
with the new information it brings, is to be welcomed. 


WILLIAM ROSE 
London 
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Hugo von Hofmannsthal: Silvia im ‘Stern’. Auf Grund der Manuskripte neu heraus- 
gegeben von Martin Stern. Bern-Stuttgart: Haupt. 1959. 207 pp. 

Zur Hofmannsthal-Ausgabe I. Bericht und Berichtigung. By Herbert Steiner. Bern- 
Stuttgart: Haupt. 1959. 28 pp. 


The editing of the works of writers quite recently dead, but already of classical 
status, has become a vexed and controversial question in Germany. The cases of 
Rilke, Kafka, Trakl and Musil spring to mind; the editors of their collected works 
have all been more or less severely censured on scholarly grounds. If the matter 
appears rather less serious from an English point of view, it is because English 
writers of comparable status rarely attain the dignity of a collected edition so soon 
after their death. A reader who can obtain no edition whatever of the complete 
works of W. B. Yeats is likely to be somewhat less indignant about the occasional 
error or omission in the collected works of his German contemporaries. At the 
same time the case of Yeats has shown that, in England at least, the needs of 
students and scholars are not identical with those of the general reading public; 
that, whereas the former require a critical variorum edition, a plain text may come 
closer to the requirements of the common reader. 

In Hofmannsthal’s case it seems most unlikely that these different needs will 
ever be met by a single edition. Dr Stern devotes a critical apparatus of almost a 
hundred closely printed pages to the fragments and drafts of Hofmannsthal’s 
earliest, unfinished comedy, prefixing a warning that this edition does not qualify 
as that ‘historisch-kritische Ausgabe’ which must eventually replace his when con- 
ditions permit. If we consider that Dr Steiner’s edition of Hofmannsthal’s works — 
which includes only those previously published by Hofmannsthal or by his literary 
executors — runs to fifteen large volumes, it is clear that such an ‘historical-critical’ 
edition would far exceed the capacities and patience of a lay reader. Indeed, it 
must be said that even Dr Stern's more modest undertaking makes very severe 
demands. A reader who avails himself of all the notes — printed not below, but 
separate from the text — will find it impossible to read Hofmannsthal’s fragment 
as a literary work in its own right. Yet the Hofmannsthal specialist has every 
reason to be grateful for an edition that makes available not only one scene omitted 
in the collected edition, but seventy-five notes by Hofmannsthal that have never 
been previously published anywhere, as well as Dr Stern’s most valuable com- 
ments on the play. The editor also provides textual emendations and variants. His 
notes, and a separate table of sources, refer to no less than twenty-four literary 
works on which Hofmannsthal appears to have drawn for his comedy; these 
range from Shakespeare, Goldoni, Diderot and Rousseau to Swinburne, Maeter- 
linck, Schnitzler and Hamsun. Other notes point to interesting parallels and 
variations in Hofmannsthal’s own works. Whether definitive or not, this edition 
of Silvia im ‘Stern’ is an important contribution to Hofmannsthal scholarship. 

In his pamphlet Zur Hofmannsthal-Ausgabe, Dr Herbert Steiner gives an account 
of the methods and principles that guided him as editor of Hofmannsthal’s col- 
lected works, recently completed by the publication of its fifteenth volume. He 
answers some of the criticisms that have been directed both at this edition and at 
the volume of Hofmannsthal’s correspondence with Rudolf Borchardt; and he 
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corrects a number of errors, both textual and chronological, in his edition. As he 
points out, several of the textual errors go back to editions seen through the press 
by Hofmannsthal himself, who was a careless proof-reader. One instance not 
mentioned by Dr Steiner is the word ‘Stiirme’ in Der Turm (p. 132 of Dramen IV), 
an error that has been taken over from the Bremer Presse edition of the 1925 
version of the play, though the 1927 version substitutes ‘granitene Mauern’ and 
thus indicates that the word intended was “Tiirme’. The more general problems 
raised by Dr Steiner's edition have already been touched upon. Though in- 
accuracies can, and should be, avoided, such an edition, by its very nature, cannot 
accommodate the kind of critical apparatus provided by Dr Stern; quite apart 
from considerations of space and readability, no single editor could ever hope to 
marshal all the minutiae involved in such a task. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


Aufzeichnungen. By Hugo von Hofmannsthal. (Gesammelte Werke in Einzelaus- 
gaben, ed. by Herbert Steiner.) Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer Verlag. 19509. 
384 pp. DM 22.50. 


The volume Aufzeichnungen completes the edition of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Gesammelte Werke in fifteen volumes, published over a period of almost fifteen 
years. This offers an opportunity for a summary glance at the whole edition, in 
which Hofmannsthal’s life work is for the first time presented in its entirety. After 
the two opening volumes, containing Die Erzahlungen and Gedichte und lyrische 
Dramen, four volumes are given each to Dramen, Lustspiele and Prosa. The latest, 
Aufzeichnungen, forms the conclusion. One may not agree in every detail with the 
disposition of the whole. It is arguable, for instance, whether Das Bergwerk von 
Falun, Hofmannsthal’s first full-length drama, should have been included in the 
volume Gedichte und lyrische Dramen, of which it fills one-third. On the other 
hand, the lyrical playlet Die Frau im Fenster might have found a better place there, 
instead of among the full-scale Dramen. It might also be questioned whether it 
was a good idea to mix in each volume completed works with mere scenarios and 
fragments, instead of relegating the latter to one or two separate volumes. Dr 
Herbert Steiner's editorial notes, though informative, are somewhat arbitrary 
and fail to satisfy any higher critical demands. Somehow this edition falls between 
the requirements of scholarly research, on the one hand, and wider popularity, on 
the other. Nevertheless, we must be grateful to have this great euvre fully accessible 
at last, and we are indebted to the editor for the painstaking work he has put into 
it. 

The volume Aufzeichnungen comprises a variety of material, so far unpublished 
or almost inaccessible. There are, first of all, the notes and epigrams Hofmannsthal 
collected under the title Buch der Freunde, mingling at random gleanings from other 
authors (mainly French) and reflections of his own. There are, secondly, extracts 
from his diaries covering the whole range of his life, from his precocious youth to 
his death in 1929. There are the ‘Letters’ he wrote for the American periodical 
The Dial shortly after the First World War, dealing with subjects that were close 
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to his heart — the Viennese theatre, Max Reinhardt, the Salzburg Festival and his 
own share in it, and others. But the most fascinating part is that strange collection 
of notes headed Ad me ipsum — a unique attempt at self-analysis and self-interpreta- 
tion, probing into the deepest recesses of his creative mind. No critical assessment 
of Hofmannsthal’s complex work can afford to ignore this mirror in which the 
poet saw himself. 
H. F. GARTEN 

London 


Stefan Zweig: Spiegelungen einer schépferischen Persénlichkeit. Edited by Erich 
Fitzbauer. Vienna: Bergland Verlag. 1959. 120 pp. 


This book, announced as the first publication of the “Stefan Zweig-Gesellschaft’, 
consists of a rather weak introduction of eighteen pages by the editor and is 
followed by a few samples of Zweig’s letters, early poems and verse translations. 
The bulk of it is made up by appreciations and recollections of his friends; these 
vary in quality, several are quite empty, but if all are read a composite picture of 
the man and his works can be gleaned from here and there. The most satisfying of 
the essays is that by Harry Zohn, “Stefan Zweig und Emile Verhaeren’. The strange 
thing about Zweig’s Emile Verhaeren (1910) is that not only did it establish his own 
reputation but that, in translation, it made the Belgian poet known in France. 
One cannot help thinking that this fully documented book shows Zweig at his 
best; in this first of his biographies he has at all events the exploration of a new 
sensation in literature (Les villes tentaculaires) to build on, whereas the long series 
of ‘vies romancées’ which followed his friendship with Freud more or less justify 
what has been termed Zweig’s ‘Feuilletonismus’. They are ostensibly psycho- 
analytical, but this mearis merely that surmise and deduction take place of historical 
data; in other words they are novellistic. Erasmus von Rotterdam is perhaps more 
solid because it is in the nature of a ‘Selbstportrat’: a picture of Zweig fitting him- 
self to his surroundings and stresses with ‘erasmische Konzilianz’. But the fact 
remains that Zweig in his best years was the fourth ‘auf der Liste der meistverlegten 
und meistiibersetzten Autoren der Welt’. But he was certainly not, as one of the 
essayists of this book claims he was, “der letzte Vertreter des Humanismus im 
Herderschen Sinne’. 

Actually he could only be classed as a humanist in so far as he was versed in 
many languages, that he knew the literature of his time inside out, and that he was 
in personal contact with the best writers of the world in the countries they lived 
in. He had the means to travel wherever he wished — his parents were rich, money 
was bequeathed to him, and his books were best sellers. Jules Romains hailed him 
as “‘der grosse Europaer’, and that as well as anything marked him as he appeared 
to his contemporaries: immaculately dressed, an aristocrat, the pattern of savoir 
vivre. 

J. BITHELL 
Paignton 
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Interpretationen zu Gedichten von Stefan George. Castrum Peregrini XXXIV/XXXV 
(1958). 


“Auslegung kann falsch sein, aber Auslegung muss sein.” This remark by Stefan 
George is quoted several times in this collection of meditations on some three 
dozen of his poems, published to mark the nineticth anniversary of his birth and 
twenty-fifth of his death. It is a remark with implications to which the contributors 
might have done well to give some attention. For something to be capable of being 
false, it must be the kind of thing that is capable of being true. The critic can, and 
should, tell us what he thinks the poet is really talking about; he can relate the 
poem to something other than itself, give an account of it in terms other than its 
own, throw it into relief, make it cast a shadow, walk round and look at it from 
behind ... It is easier, of course, to prostrate oneself and gaze at it through a cloud 
of unseeing, as if it were the Beatific Vision. In view of the status of Castrum Pere- 
grini as the unofficial organ of the George Circle's discreet reflorescence in post- 
war Holland, it is disappointingly unsurprising to find that nearly all these com- 
memorative commentators are insiders, engaged in rekindling the guttering 
flame of the George cult, expressly reputing his poems equal, at the very least, 
to the Psalms and the Upanishads. With a few exceptions we shall therefore look 
in vain here for criticism, in the stricter or even in the wider sense. The Master’s 
words are here taken no less completely at their face value than if they were per- 
sonal inscriptions by God on golden tablets droped from a highly exclusive part 
of Heaven; they are counted, dissected into vowels and consonants, mumbled 
back in varying degrees of tedious debasement — the spiritual exercise very often 
ends with a reverent repetition of the last line of the poem in question, as if the 
whole thing were not mere vain repetition anyway. Interpretative ladders, if 
designed for use, should stand on the ground; here they float ecstatically in the air, 
supported only by each other. 

The longest, in fact the only long contribution, a twenty-seven-page microscopy 
of one of the drearier Mount Sinai cameos of Der Stern des Bundes, is an extreme 
case in point. After the customary warning ad profanos that we are here dealing 
with poetry of the ‘allerhéchst’, five-star, Pindar-Hdlderlin category, the author 
brings an immense philological apparatus to bear, successively, on each of the ten 
lines and nearly all the words — including even ‘ist’ and ‘und’ (‘Nacht und Nichts 
diirfen nicht getrennt werden, das Bindewort “und” deutet auf ihre Zusammenge- 
hérigkeit hin’). Never, surely, has so small a nut been struck with so heavy a steam 
hammer and still left uncracked. This contribution incidentally illustrates the dis- 
tinction between erudition and critical perspective: much Biblical and classical 
poctry is quoted or alluded to, but there is little indication of any real awareness 
that poetry other than George’s and values other than George’s exist. (Most of the 
other contributors, however, do not even quote or allude.) 

Another way of evading the critical task is to ignore the details of the text alto- 
gether and discourse on some tangentially associated topic. At best, in this manner, 
we have Professor Michael Landmann’s deep philosophical-psychological re- 
flections arising out of a pleasing if unimportant eight-line love-poem from 
Das Buch der hangenden Garten. The commentary weighs very heavily on its tenuous 
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connexion with so slight a text, but is at least a sophisticated train of thought in 
itself. Not so the homily which the late Frau Edith Landmann extracts from 
another few lines of Der Stern des Bundes: but here it is instructive to observe how 
Nietzsche's dangerous antithesis of Truth and Life can, at third or fourth hand, be 
debased into the good old principle of “pas devant les enfants’ (in support of which 
Frau Landmann also invokes what she believes to be the psychoanalytical theory 
of childhood trauma). Nietzsche himself is not mentioned; indeed, perhaps for 
some deliberate ritual reason, his name is eschewed throughout the collection, 
though there is no lack in it of Nietzschean or sub-Nietzschean emanations (to 
say nothing of some whiffs of stale air from the Winckelmann direction). This 
applies to the texts as well as to the commentaries — for instance to the com- 
minatory piece ‘Nova Apocalypsis’, hitherto attributed to Wolfskehl, of whom 
we now learn that he claimed in a private conversation to have received it from 
George as a literary present. In general, the rule of method here enacted seems to 
be: Cultivate a flair for inessentials; avoid seeing the obvious, or at least avoid 
mentioning it; but mention almost anything else. Thus in one contribution, on 
the short lyric ““Tauch hinab in den strom”’ from Das neue Reich, the plainly erotic 
point is ignored and the poem interpreted (but, at least, interpreted) as a symbolic 
evocation of a Jungian psychotherapeutic session. A course of Jungian psycho- 
therapy, Professor Vordtriede tells us, can be an adequate substitute for traditional 
religious faith, and a course of Stefan George's poetry an adequate substitute for 
Jungian psychotherapy. In another contribution the Freudian super-ego pops up, 
like a jack-in-the-wrong-box. The George fraternity and their cousins-once- 
removed would do well to respect the Master’s injunction to leave psychoanalysis 
alone — any genuine self-critical awareness of it would at least increase the 
intellectual maintenance-costs of their pompous gynophobic and agorophobic 
myths. 

A distinguished exception among so much that is fanciful or nugatory is 
Dr C. V. Bock’s subtle and sensitive analysis of “‘Jahrestag’ — a learned perspective 
of classical poetry is here, at last, rightly used for illumination, and the genuine 
question is asked: What does this poem’s imagery stand for? Another of the most 
readable contributions, at the other end of the scale of critical sophistication, 
belongs to a group which the introduction — written in the usual tone of tiresome 
esotericism (‘das Mysterium echten Lebens’, ‘das “geheime Deutschland”’) — 
rather patronizingly describes as ‘jugendlich’: these are from authors identified 
only by their forenames, one of whom, ‘Stanley’, offers without comment a quite 
unpretentious and for this reason appealing lyrical paraphrase of ‘Vorklang’ from 
Der siebente Ring, expanding it slightly, and illuminatingly into a prose-poem in 
the form of a lovers’ dialogue. The dialogue form is used to advantage in one or 
two other cases, as when F. W. Buri makes his tutor-spokesman invite divergent 
glosses of a poem from three neophytes and conclude by undertaking to tell them, 
at dinner, what the poem really means — ‘aber ihr sollt es nicht ausplaudern’. This 
is perhaps the only example of humour in the whole collection, though the 
unconscious kind is not lacking (‘es kann kein Zweifel dariiber bestehn, dass hier 
der das Du tragende Wagen auf den Dichter zueilt ...’ “Trotz des Zusammen- 
hanges von Arm und umarmen sind doch die Arme quasi “unpersénlichere”’ 
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Glieder des menschlichen Kérpers als Hande: diese rufen meist auch eine private 
Sphare mit auf... ’) 

Why has George, like the frog in the fable, been so badly damaged by over- 
inflation? Here is a careful lyric talent, limited in endowment and appeal, but 
humanly moving and poetically convincing at his simple best; a translator of out- 
standing genius; the leading distributor for French Symbolism i in Germany — on 
these and other counts let due honour be paid him. But it 1s perfectly possible to 
write homosexual poetry (as witness, say, Cavafy or Lorca) or to discuss it, without 
being pompous, pretentious and cliquish; it is perfectly possible to have read 
Nietzsche without being driven, or driving others, into attitudes of ludicrous 
spiritual snobbery. Is it all the fault of one’s followers: The few records we have 
of George’s conversation show him to have been at least sometimes a man of 
humour, homely, even cynical. Why the facade: And why, after twenty-five 
years and so much water gone under the bridges, must we still be offered these 
critically jejune monuments of evasive misdirected piety: 


F. D. LuKE 
Oxford 


Bayard Taylor and German Letters. By John T. Krumpelmann. Britannica et Ameri- 
cana, vol. 4. Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co. 1959. 263 pp. DM 2s. 


To us, nowadays, the name Bayard Taylor spells Faust. But the book in which he 
first recounted his impressions of Germany and the Germans — Views Afoot, or 
Europe as seen with Knapsack and Staff (1846) — shows the author engaged on a 
romantic quest for the facile poetry of the smaller fry — Hauft, Uhland, Riickert, 
Freiligrath — rather than for that of the ‘giants’, as he was later to call them. Only 
gradually did he overcome his resistance to Goethe's alleged immorality and 
snobbery; and although he acquired a set of Goethe's works as early as 1847, it 
was another ten years before, inspired by his German wife, he set himself to the 
translation of Faust. And even then it did not go to the printer until the end of 
1870. 

But Taylor was much more than the translator of Faust. He loved poetry, all 
poetry, of both East and West, and wrote a great deal of his own. But he always 
returned to his first love, and Professor Krumpelmann lists no fewer than sixty-eight 
translations, from the Hildebrandslied, through Walter von der Vogelweide, down 
to the latest poems of the Romantics. In addition he wrote impressive surveys of 
German literature and German history. So identified was he with German ‘Kultur’, 
that, like our own Carlyle, he hailed the victory of the Germans at Sedan in a 
Jubellied eines Ame rikaners. No wonder that his term as American Minister to the 
new Hohenzollern Empire — short as it was — proved an unqualified success, and 
that his untimely death was mourned by a host of German friends and admirers, 
by none more sincerely than Berthold Auerbach: “Thou didst teach thy people 
the history of the German people, that they, being brothers, should know one 
another. 

We listen respectfully to Professor Krumpelmann when he speaks of Tayrol 
with learning and sympathy; for he, too, has proved himself an accomplished 
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translator from the German, and in this bicentenary years has published a successful 
rendering of Schiller’s Jungfrau (University of North Carolina Germanic Studies, 
No. 24). The present book is, admittedly, the refurbishing of a doctoral dis- 
sertation submitted to Harvard more than thirty years ago; but the new material 
incorporated since then has swelled it to almost twice its original size. It provides 
the Germanist with all he need to know about this doughty champion of the 
German way of life and about the close cultural relations which prevailed between 
America and Germany during most of the nineteenth century. To end with the 
author’s own motto: “Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen.’ 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 
London 


The Writer in Extremis; Expressionism in Twentieth-Century German Literature. By 
Walter H. Sokel. Stanford U.P. (London, O.U.P.). 251 pp. 40s. 


The historical sanction which now rests on Expressionism has resulted in the 
appearance of a great deal of writing on the subject in German since 1948. But 
there has been no book on the subject in English since 1939. What was needed was 
an up-to-date survey, combining a close view of actual works with an analysis of 
context: the context of Expressionism in ‘modernism’ as a whole and in German 
literary history during the modern period. Some of the difficulties involved here 
can be gauged from Richard Brinkmann’s article on publications between 1952 
and 1958, ‘Expressionismus-Probleme’ (DVLG, XXXIII (1959), 1), where the 
very shortage of reliable texts is shown to be only the first hurdle. But it is a sur- 
vey of this kind that Professor Sokel has undertaken to provide. “The task of this 
study’, in his own words, ‘is to come to an understanding of Expressionism 
through an understanding of some of the philosophical assumptions underlying 
the practice of modern art and literature; the social situation in which these assump- 
tions were first formulated; the primary formal tendency of Expressionism in 
relation to other modernist tendencies; and, above all, the social-personal problems 
or “the existential situation” of the Expressionists’ (p. 4). He seems to me to have 
dealt satisfactorily with the second and fourth of these four objects. But the argu- 
ments put forward regarding the first and third objects, though they are effectively 
covered by the emphatic ‘tendency’, and are, in fact, plausible at points and always 
forcefully advanced, could very well be disputed. 

Sokel is an advocate of the view that the modern movement in the arts derives 
from Kant’s ideas about the autonomy of art. This is alleged to have brought about 
a reduction of the mimetic function of art and to have fostered abstraction, or 
‘musicalization’. The function of any element in a work of art is primarily aesthetic, 
and thus has meaning primarily as an aesthetic function within the whole imagina- 
tive form in which it resides, and not as a referent to any externals. Flaubert and 
Ibsen, realists as they were, nourished the subsequent ‘absolute art’ by making 
‘individual events, objects or persons in their works symbolic not of universal 
forces or ideas, but of the aesthetic idea of the work itself’ (p. 31). From Strind- 
berg’s dream-plays on, drama was committed to this absolute art — even if it was 
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only a fata morgana: ‘the world is not the source of experience, but a structure 
designed for the purpose of expressing emotions’ (p. 39). And the key statement 
of principles which concerned visual arts as well as verse (e.g. that of Trakl) was 
Kandinsky’s Uber das Geistige in der Kunst (1912) — a discussion of Kandinsky’s book 
of prose poems, Kldnge, which he illustrated himself, would have been an illumina- 
ting addition to Sokel’s discussion. With Kandinsky (and other contemporary 
productions are parallels) the decisive step is taken: this is the uprooting of the 
image, whereby all external reference is eliminated, or is at least not detectable in 
the terms of any publicly accepted universe of discourse. 

This is now by no means an unacknowledged theory of modern art and litera- 
ture (though it does not admit any detailed view of certain other modernisms, like 
Futurism). Neither is it the first time that it has been related to Expressionism. But 
Sokel does differ from some other critics by tracing in some detail and with nice 
judgment not that fracturing of form in Expressionism which has preoccupied 
others till now, but a cultivation of form for its own sake. Possibly he is here 
responding to the historical sanctioning of Expressionism and simply transforming 
the old negatives into positive evaluations. Certainly his positive theory can be 
applied to music, visual arts and verse. Moreover, when Expressionism is under- 
stood in his terms as one phase in a thorough shaking-up undergone by all the 
arts, the theory is a useful one. What is strange, though, is that he does not apply 
it to fiction and drama to the extent which his preliminary chapters lead one to 
expect. And when he does apply it to verse, distinguishing two lines of formal 
change, one starting in the image, the other in the single word, he tends to con- 
centrate too exclusively on the problem of the ‘uprooted image’, which is for 
sure only one formal element among many others. Had he investigated rhythms, 
the establishment (as in Stadler) of time as a relation of space by means of kin- 
aesthetic imagery, and the actual internal differences within Trakl’s so-called ‘ich- 
bezogen’ imagery, some over-generalization would have been avoided. Had more 
poems been analysed, and had Heym and Stadler been discussed less for their 
‘attitudes’ than for their poems alone, Sokel’s preliminary chapters would not, I 
think, have been able to stand the strain. They remain too general to be applied 
in any attempt to localize any ‘primary formal tendency’, even in the lyric. One 
might even ask: is not this ‘primary tendency’ in any case a critic's fiction: 

Here a reservation must be made: Sokel pays far more attention to playwrights 
and novelists than to poets, and in his discussion of the former his view of the 
underlying aesthetics is overshadowed by other considerations. Since they have 
till now been sorely neglected by German critics in favour of the poets, this 
attention to drama and the novel is very welcome, and would have been disturbed 
if too much aesthetics had been allowed to intrude. Here, too, the plan of the book, 
with its thematically headed chapters, seems to be wholly apt for the tracing of 
changes in thought and mood among the many writers discussed, as well as of the 
kinships and differences between such as were activists and such as were genuine 
artists. The book thus gives a vivid impression of a drama of ideas which is still 
being enacted in our time. Considering the ideological conflicts involved, and the 
idea-mongering which flawed so much of the writing of the period, this might 


very well not have been the case. The “New Man’ may seem today a subject for 
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farce, not tragedy; but Sokel does recreate the excitements which once surrounded 
him, and he also shows, by implication, his relationship to certain contemporary 
anti-heroes, like Diirrenmatt’s ‘mutiger Mensch’. It is only strange, in view of the 
extensive reading which has gone into this book, that there is no mention of 
Déblin. At least there might have been some account of the young Déblin, whom 
both Fritz Martini and Robert Minder consider to have been an outstanding 
‘early’ Expressionist. Kokoschka, too, is omitted, which is inexplicable, in view of 
the character of his early plays. Carl Einstein likewise is not mentioned. 

Some other omissions occur in the bibliography. This is regrettably not as 
adequate a source of reference and additional information as it should be in a 
book of this kind. Some marginal books need not have been mentioned at all 
(e.g. Ball on Hesse; and the 1927 edition cited does not have the Carlsson-Basler 
supplement). Their places could have been taken by such essential books as 
Kokoschka’s Schriften, 1907-55, Karl Otten’s prose anthology Ahnung und Aufbruch 
(1957) and three valuable articles, those by Martini in Deutsche Literatur im 20. 
Jahrhundert (1955) and in Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte (1958), and G. 
Konrad’s ‘Expressionismus: ein kritisches Referat’ in Wirkendes Wort, VII (1957), 6. 
Also there are insufficient details of new editions of texts: for instance, the Stadler 
edition (Ellermann, 1954), Edschmid’s Friihe Manifeste (Wegner, 1957) and the 
Heselhaus anthology, Lyrik des Expressionismus (Niemeyer, 1956), are all missing. 
Such omissions may be pardonable in cases where early editions are both available 
and reliable; but this is seldom so. Also books about authors are not always listed 
under the ustiens they concern, which does not facilitate reference. Why, too, 
should Thilo Koch on Benn be listed, and not Wellershof? No principle of classi- 
fication or of selection is stated; and certain discriminations are quite unaccount- 
able. These are omissions which do unfortunately flaw a book which is eminently 
usable in so many ways, and which is also, in every way, a lively contribution to 
the subject. 

J. C. MIDDLETON 
London 


Deutsche erfahren Holland. Eine Sammlung von hundert Berichten 1725-1925. Gesam- 
melt und herausgegeben von Dr Claus Victor Block. The Hague: L. J. C. 
Boucher. 1956. 


This book may well owe its existence to the thought that a nation’s preconceived 
image of another nation, such as that of Holland entertained by the average Ger- 
man, is most effectively challenged by means of judiciously chosen quotations 
from writers whose experience has led them to abandon that preconceived notion. 
Dr Bock has certainly been successful in collecting and presenting in a pleasing 
and agreeably readable sequence a number of pen portraits of Holland and its 
people of which many strike a Dutch reader as true to life. This is an achievement, 
seeing that most German accounts of Holland’s people (as distinct from the country) 
present an image in which the Dutch reader can only recognize a caricature of 
himself — even a few passages collected here are of that order. The causes of this 
phenomenon are not easy to ascertain. Huizinga suggested that one of these lay in 
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the German attitude to the Dutch characterized by the exclamation: “Nein, diese 
Hollander sind keine Deutsche mehr!’ — Dr Bock doubtless had the same mentality 
in mind when he wrote (p. 23): “Noch in den von uns gesammelten Stimmen des 
19. Jahrhunderts wird gelegentlich die Frage aufgeworfen: “musste es so kommen? 
konnte ‘dieses edelste Glied’ nicht gerettet werden: Nichts versperrte den 
deutschen Betrachtern den Blick auf die in sich gegriindete Eigenart der Nieder- 
lande mehr, als der Tranenflor solcher Traumereien. 

His introduction is built on the correct realization that the root of the German 
misconception of the ‘deviation’ of the Netherlands from their supposedly German 
(‘deutsche’) origin lies in the failure to realize that their national character was 
already well defined long before the Holy Roman Empire, of which they then 
formed part, had in any sense become a ‘German’ state. He makes many sound 
observations on the history of the Netherlands and the development of their 
national idiosyncracies. Unfortunately these remain somewhat disconnected; they 
are not integrated in a wholly enlightening introduction such as the uninformed 
layman absolutely requires, whereas the scholarly reader, on the other hand, is 
irritated by the almost entire absence of references. It is not clear for what circle of 
readers the book is intended. 

This is regrettable, for the choice of passages is a felicitous one. Naturally any 
reader is bound to miss some of his favourites; thus I was sorry not to find some 
famous passages from Schiller’s Geschichte des Abfalls der Vereinigten Niederlande and 
to miss Stefan George's ‘Diinenhaus’ — but these may well have been excluded as 
being too generally known. 

Dr Bock is to be congratulated on having found and included some reasonably 
fair and balanced German opinions on the Dutch language, to which Germans 
since the eighteenth century appear to have been allergic. (This was by no means the 
case before appr. 1750, as is borne out by a passage quoted from Albrecht von 
Haller (1725/27) on p. $3.) The causes of this are not hard to find; they were 
formulated with penetration and a sincere attempt at objectivity by A. W. von 
Schlegel in the passage (p. $7): ‘Interessant wird es mir seyn, die Frage aufzulésen, 
ob das Unedle, was wir Deutsche mit dem Begriff der hollandischen Sprache 
unzertrennlich verbinden, wirklich in ihrem Wesen liegt, oder nur scheinbar ist, 
und von der Ahnlichkeit mit dem Plattdeutschen herriihrt.’ It is clear that the 
North-German ear cannot free itself from this association. That its origin does 
actually lie in the North-German’s early-acquired aversion to the sounds and 
forms of the rustic Low-German dialects is strongly suggested by the fact that the 
‘Rheinlander’ Stefan George was attracted to the Dutch language on his first visit 
to Holland in 1895, and subsequently made his “Nachdichtungen’ of a large number 
of poems by the then modern poets of Holland with a pleasure wholly unaffected 
by any such feelings of disgust or condescension. Significantly, the only passage 
included by Dr Bock in which Dutch poetry is referred to with appreciation, is 
by a German who was educated in Holland. (G. Hillard, pp. 82-5; the date given, 
‘um 1890’, is much too early in view of the mention of poems by Boutens and 
Holst.) 

Dutch painting, on the other hand, has always met with an immediate response 
in Germany, as is well brought out by many extracts in this book. Perhaps the 
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most strikingly worded brief utterance in the whole collection is Hausenstein’s 
‘Vermeer und Rembrandt’ (p. 45). One is tempted to conclude that, whereas to 
the German ear all Dutch sounds appear out of tune, the German eye sees the 
image of Holland in its true shape and colours. 


TH. WEEVERS 
London 


Die deutschbrasilianische Sprachmischung. Probleme, Vorgang und Wortbestand. 
Eingeleitet und zusammengestellt von Erich Fausel. Berlin: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag. 1959. x-+230 pp. 

Despite its somewhat misleading title, this investigation of the Portuguese influence 
on the German dialects of Brazil is a welcome and not insignificant contribution 
to the study of multilingualism. The main part of the book, Wortsammlung und 
-erklarung, lists alphabetically the Portuguese loan words which have diffused into 
the speech of German-Brazilians. The word material is conveniently arranged in 
three columns. The left-hand column contains the Portuguese words in con- 
ventional orthography. The middle column gives the gender of nouns, indicates 
the pronunciation and relative frequency of all the loan words, and illustrates their 
use in phrases and sentences. The third column presents a Standard German 
translation of all of this material. Based on a Sammeltatigkeit of almost thirty years, 
this word list is one of the most thorough and extensive of its kind I have ever 
seen. 

The prefatory essay (pp. 3-61), on the other hand, is rather uneven. Some of the 
weaknesses result from the inaccessibility of basic bibliographical aids and a paucity 
of studies of the colonial German dialects of Brazil. Others seem to be due to 
inadequate training in the methods of modern dialectology and linguistics, as well 
as to a penchant to generalizing and theorizing on the part of the author, especially 
in the subsection entitled Sprache, Sprachberiihrung, Mischsprachen. In spite of these 
shortcomings, however, this essay contains valuable information on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the German dialects in Brazil, a perceptive analysis of the 
social pressures which are exerted on the speakers of these dialects, and a critical 
evaluation of previous studies in this area. Although Fausel’s comments on the 
Brazilian influence on the German sound system, intonation pattern, and sentence 
melody are vague, his statements regarding the alleged syntactic disruption of 
Brazilian German are eminently discriminating. It is interesting to note that 
Fausel has independently observed the emergence of a Franconian Ausgleich- 
mundart among the second generation of dialect speakers —-a phenomenon de- 
scribed also by Schirmunski, Dinges, Heinrich Schmidt, and others for the Middle 
German dialects of Eastern Europe and by various scholars for the Pennsylvania 
German dialect spoken in the United States and Canada. More investigations of 
this kind, and more descriptive and historical studies of the German dialects and 
other immigrant tongues of the New World are needed. 


PAUL SCHACH 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Reading German for Scientists. By Hans Eichner and Hans Hein. Chapman & Hall. 
207 pp. 303. 


‘Science German’ (as it is ambiguously called) is the “Sorgenkind’ of University 
German departments. How to teach students from the non-arts faculties, without 
much training in and, it is generally assumed, much liking or aptitude for languages, 
enough to enable them to read German scientific texts: that is the question. The 
result is a steady trickle of readers and grammars specifically designed for this 
purpose. All are based, to a greater or lesser degree and more or less consistently, 
on the assumption that scientific German is a special branch which can be isolated 
from the ordinary language and taught within the limits of a strictly scientific 
subject-matter. 

The authors of the present book, too, take a special pride in having restricted its 
scope to the language of the exact sciences and eliminated all material of the 
‘This is the blackboard’ type. Within the body of the grammatical outline, how- 
ever, might it not have been preferable to use everyday rather than specialized 
vocabulary? This would not only have given the learner a sound mastery of the 
basic vocabulary, but would have provided a common denominator for students 
of all branches of science. As it is, the illustrations are well chosen, but with a 
deliberate bias in favour of physics and chemistry. 

As the title suggests, the emphasis is on reading rather than writing or speaking, 
though there are, rightly, notes on pronunciation and exercises for translation 
into German. Each chapter contains a ‘reading exercise’, encouraging the learner 
to read rather than translate. It is a pity, therefore, to find this principle abandoned 
in the explanations on word order. Altogether too little regard is paid to syntax, 
and, in view of the aim of the book, too much to the subjunctive and unliklye 
tenses of the ‘I shall have been pushed’ type. But on the whole the grammatical 
lay-out is sound, along entirely orthodox lines (including, alas, such discredited 
devices as the treatment of the genitive as the second instead of the more logical 
fourth case). The grouping together of common pitfalls is a good idea. In their 
explanations, however, the authors do not always bear in mind sufficiently that 
scientists, in common with most other English-speaking non-linguists, have a 
resistance to grammatical terms, but that they do respond to a ‘scientific’ presenta- 
tion of matters such as case relationships, inflexional problems, etc. 

On the whole, the book may suffer from an excess of material, but given a 
duly selective approach on the part of the teacher, the student of physics or 
chemistry should be able to achieve the limited aim envisaged by the authors. 


BrIGITTE E. SCHATZKY 
London 


A.I.O.N. (Istituto Universitario Orientale, Annali) Sezione Germanica, I. Istituto 
Universitario Orientale. Napoli. 1958. 300 pp. 


This new periodical contains, apart from book reviews, a dozen essays mainly in 
Italian covering a wide range of Germanic studies: Hesse, Hoffmann, MGrike, 


Kafka and Goethe, the Heliand and medieval bispel, the phonetics of h and r ‘in 
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Primitive Germanic; the American short story (the only essay in English), Pound 
and Eliot represent Anglo-Saxon literature, and two Swedish poets, Par Lagerkvist 
and Harry Martinson, complete the tally. 

The critical approach running through all the contributions to this first number 
is happily expressed by Anna Maria dell’Agli in her analytical survey of the 
vicissitudes of Kafka criticism since the last war: ‘Alla base di tutta la critica italiana 
é infatti una irriducibile diffidenza verso ogni forma d’arte che tenda a trasformarsi 
in speculazione filosofica o vagheggiamento metafisico e si esprima in nebulose, 
boreali allegorie, sempre bisognose di traduzione e sempre propizie ad alimentare 
il sospetto che I’autore non fosse, nello scriverle, molto meglio informato del per- 
plesso lettore.’ This tenet puts the critic, and the scholar too, on the side of the 
reader, making of the Annali a valuable vehicle of communication between the 
original work and its public, not just another learned journal for specialists. This 
does not mean, however, that scholarship goes by the board: as far as the single 
reader of widely differing topics can judge, the treatment is serious and detailed, 
supported by informative footnotes and bibliographical and source references. 
This publication is certainly a welcome addition to the international range of 
journals on Germanic studies and may prove more congenial than some existing 
ones. 


A. SUBIOTTO 
Keele 


Germanistik. Internationales Referatenorgan mit bibliographischen Hinweisen. 1. Jahr- 
gang. Heft I. January 1960. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 124 pp. 
Subscription price per number: DM 6. Single numbers: DM 8. 


The appearance of the first number of Germanistik is doubly welcome. In the first 
place, we have here an attempt to treat the whole field of German studies on a 
truly international scale. There are thirty-seven editors, representing thirty-two 
universities in nineteen countries. It is hoped that Eastern Germany will be repre- 
sented on the editorial board before long and while no Russian scholar appears on 
the list, it is encouraging to see bibliographical notices of Russian editions of 
German texts in the first number. In the second place, Germanistik should enable us 
to keep abreast of the tide of scholarship without searching laboriously through the 
numerous, scattered and piecemeal sources of information hitherto at our disposal. 
It will have the great advantage, as compared with existing aids, of being up to 
date; each volume will cover both the preceding year and part of the current year, 
the first volume, for example, covering 1959 and, from the third number onwards, 
publications appearing in 1960. The material dealt with will include independent 
works, periodical articles and collective works. More substantial items will be 
reviewed briefly by experts and other items will be given a bibliographical de- 
scription after the style of the Deutsche Nationalbibliographie. The need for ease and 
rapidity of reference has determined the method. The material is arranged system- 
atically according to thirty-two ‘Sachgruppen’, which follow traditional lines, and 
titles are numbered serially throughout each volume for ease of cross reference. 


Full indices will appear annually. 
H 
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A full assessment of the merits of Germanistik will not be possible until one or 
more volumes have appeared but the first number is undoubtedly a most com- 
petent and serviceable production. The bibliographical references are clear and 
full; the reviews are brief and to the point, combining a maximum of information 
with a minimum of critical comment; the layout is spacious, the typography bold, 
simple and tasteful. (One curious slip on p. 85, where there is a mention of ° Schiller 
and Bruns’, needs attention in any list of errata.) In an undertaking of this nature, 
of course, difficulties of procedure are bound to arise and certain features of the 
first number call for comment. Given the amorphous nature of the discipline, a 
good job has been made of the “Sachgruppen’, but exception might be taken to the 
category “Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Allgemeines’, which contains sub- 
categories with small relevance to ‘Literaturgeschichte’. The designation of 
periods is both temporal and descriptive, e.g. “Das Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung. 
1520-1580, and the continued use of hallowed but misleading terms such as 
‘Aufklarung, Empfindsamkeit und Vorklassik’ will make still more rigid the 
ossified structure of the literary parts of the subject. A final section, entitled 
‘Allgemeines’ has been added to the original scheme and one historical work is 
included in this in the first number; one wonders where the line will be drawn. At 
least one dissertation (in typescript) is cited but it is not clear if this is an exception 
or part of the system. 

It is too carly to judge how complete the coverage will be or how soon after 
publication it will be possible to give details of new works. Nevertheless, 
Germanistik makes a most favourable first impression. It is likely to be indispensable, 
en the strictest sense of the word, to all Germanists and the very reasonable price 
incourages the hope that it will be given strong support, not merely by libraries 
but by individual subscribers throughout the world. 


C. P. MAGILL 
Aberystwyth 


A Great Swiss Newspaper. The Story of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. By Elizabeth 
Wiskemann. Oxford University Press. 1959. 90 pp. 18s. 


Miss Wiskemann’s attractively illustrated and neatly printed volume is a tribute 
to the Neue Ziircher Zeitung in particular, and to newspapers and journalists in 
general. For the history of the N.Z.Z. is a living refutation of so many slanderous 
remarks, fashionable today, concerning the press and its claim to public service. 
Nor is the N.Z.Z. the only paper whose history forms an integral part of pro- 
gressive civic development; even in tiny Switzerland there is hardly a Cantonal 
capital that cannot boast of a local paper from which generations of citizens have 
drawn their fairly accurate information and more or less sound inspiration. 

The size of Ziirich, Canton and city, were propitious for the appearance of a 
big metropolitan daily. The N.Z.Z. succeeded in becoming both big and great, 
and if credit for this must go to an almost unbroken series of intelligent and 
intrepid editors and correspondents, the owners and shareholders come in for an 
honourable mention; they must at times have exercised great restraint — what with 
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the competitors collecting far more advertisements and publishing much larger 
papers. 

Miss Wiskemann’s account moves with no undue haste, though with obvious 
preference towards the days of the greatest glory for the N.Z.Z. Its courageous and 
in the light of German threats almost suicidal attitude towards Hitler and National 
Socialism will continue to command admiration. For the Swiss, such admiration 
is enhanced by the knowledge that for a while the N.Z.Z. was upholding the 
honour of a nation whose Government, with sweating brows, tried to temporize 
and hedge and came close to talking newspaper men into submissive silence. 

The authoress has made the most of those writers who from 1932 to 1945 made 
the N.Z.Z. the last and only bastion, in German-speaking countries, for freedom 
of critical expression and she ends by suggesting that this great newspaper is now 
directing the same far-sighted and fearless spirit to expose a similar totalitarian 
menace. 

Historians will be grateful for the lucid presentation of an exemplary relation- 
ship between the press and its social and political environment. Students of litera- 
ture will regret the omission, except for a few sporadic references, of the literary 
and cultural services which the N.Z.Z. has rendered. Likewise it would be easy to 
take Miss Wiskemann to task for having generously — and perhaps to save her- 
self a measure of embarrassment — overlooked some of the less progressive expatia- 
tions of the N.Z.Z., for instance its undisguised hostility, recently, to granting the 
Swiss women the right to vote But we must not ask for what Miss Wiskemann 
had no intention of producing, the complete and detailed story of the N.Z.Z. Her 
book is, in spite of this partiality to the interplay between journalism and political 
forces, a pleasure to read and a joy to reflect upon. 





H. BOESCHENSTEIN 
Toronto 


Storia delle quattro letterature della Svizzera. By Guido Calgari. Nuova Accademia 
Editrice, Milano, 1959. $78 pp. Lit. 3000. 


Anyone who has to deal with the Swiss cannot fail to notice how the odd situa- 
tion of their country in Europe has compelled their way of thinking and behaving 
into a complex pattern which is more often discordant than harmonious. To start 
with, the language: there is no need to linger on the fact that Switzerland has no 
language of her own in the full sense, but it is worth bearing in mind that each of 
the four officially recognized tongues that mingle and form the blood-stream of 
Swiss culture conditions its region in a different way. Briefly, German Switzerland 
has acquired a peculiar character by resisting the overpowering cultural mass of 
Germany proper (hence the tenacity and vigour of Schwyzertiitsch); the French- 
speaking cantons have accepted at least the intellectual culture of their Gallic 
neighbour, so that one thinks of Rousseau and Mme de Staél and Denis de Rouge- 
mont as French writers while Keller and Gotthelf and Meyer sit at a table apart in 
the club of German literature. Different again is the minority in the Tessin, 
desiring political and economic freedom as Swiss but identifying themselves with 
Italy in ‘cultura, civilta, costume’. The concern of the even more thinly populated 
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Rhaetoromansch area is not fear of linguistic absorption but the need to com- 
municate with the rest of the Confederation; indeed, the Romansch writers are in 
a sense lucky to be such a minority, for their fellow-countrymen feel the idea of 
Switzerland to lie in the retention, even the artificial bolstering of a language that 
in modern conditions would be bound to die out. 

The ‘esprit suisse’, that precarious result of the equating of diverse cultura 
forces, is analysed far more amply and lucidly than can be done here by Guido 
Calgari in this latest volume in the well-produced Italian series ‘Storia delle lettera- 
ture di tutto il mondo’. Calgari is a Swiss and lectures in Italian literature at the 
ETH in Ziirich; he is also involved in a number of national organizations and was 
perhaps the most competent person to write this book which required, more than 
a knowledge of the literatures, an insight into and balanced evaluation of all those 
forces in the different cantons that interact to make Switzerland, the Swiss mind 
and Swiss writing. In the literature the Swiss spirit is something intangible yet 
very real beyond the primary language qualification. 

The virtue of Calgari’s method is that he avoids a purely mechanical chrono- 
logical listing of the four literatures, choosing instead to relate the particular literary 
age to the social, political and industrial trends of the time: the growth of the cities, 
the relations between town and country, the phenomenon of Swiss neutrality, the 
economic well-being of a country virtually without raw materials are all seen as 
vital conditioning factors in the writing. Nor are the contrasts and puzzles omitted: 
Ziirich as the wealthy capital city stocked with social services yet holding the 
record for divorces and suicides; the solid, ‘bourgeois , unimaginative cast of mind 
that nevertheless makes of Switzerland an asylum for values, ideas and people that 
are elsewhere suspect. Apart from pertinent comments on these matters which 
serve to illuminate the literature Calgari is not afraid to voice some quite personal 
opinions and so to give life to his account, much in the spirit of Francesco de 
Sanctis, his forerunner at the ETH a century ago. 

Calgari allots his space as follows: German (240 pages), Rhaetoromansch (80), 
Italian (110), French (110); the length devoted to the relatively unimportant 
Romansch literature is justified since accounts of the other three are easily enough 
accessible in other histories of literature. The historical formation of the Swiss 
Confederation is described with succinct clarity, as is the development of German 
writings through Zwingli up to the present. The decisive period in Swiss German 
literature (the nineteenth century) is analysed in detail to show how a sort of 
‘littérature engagée’ arose which has stamped Swiss thinking and acting ever since 
with an individual character. Calgari talks of the spreading Industrial Revolution, 
the ideas of ‘progress’ and the coming to grips with entirely new problems in 
society thrown up by the changes going on: “ ... da cid la preoccupazione di stu- 
diare attentamente e in ogni aspetto — politico, sociale, economico — l’uomo, la 
societa, i rapporti tra la societa e la natura, tra presente e passato; in altre parole, 
ecco un acuto spirito politico, essenzialmente realistico, inserirsi nella letteratura, 
prender posizione intorno ai problemi del momento, discuterli e chiarirli per il 
popolo, additare ideali norme di esistenza, ideali ordini nella societa, presupposti 
alla crescente prosperita della patria.’ Gotthelf and Keller become the major 
spokesmen of the new attitudes: “Della letteratura intesa come strumento di lotta a 
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servizio delle idee sono perfetta espressione nella prima meta del secolo Gotthelf, 
nell’altra Keller. Con essi, si affermano due mondi: quello della natura e dei 
contadini, quello della “polis” e della borghesia nuova.’ Is it only coincidental that 
the modern Swiss spirit was formed in the full bloom of the English Victorian 
epoch? 

Space is too short to allow detailed attention to be given to the accounts of the 
four literatures. Three recurrent themes, however, link them together in different 
ways. The first is the ‘elvetismo’ felt consciously by all Swiss writers (even when 
they seek to escape from it!), the sense of having inherited and contributed to a 
culture that has ede tenaciously and courageously held together for several 
centuries. The second is a ‘senso europeo della cultura’ which ranks such names as 
Zwingli, Calvin, Rousseau, Mme de Staél, Lavater and Pestalozzi among the 
mediators of European thought and makes of Switzerland in some ways a crucible 
where diverse elements fuse together as they could nowhere else. Lastly, the 
author stresses the “moralismo e carattere educativo’ which turns up time and time 
again in all Swiss literature and is to be considered one of its driving forces. Yet 
Calgari sees in the broad lines of development, after two centuries of religious 
controversy (Catholicism versus Protestantism) and two centuries of pedagogical 
cementation, a new spirit afoot in the present century, a move towards the world of 
passions and the study of all types of men, a form of revolt against conformism and 
middle-class ‘morality’. The chief of many virtues in this book is the author’s 
ability to illuminate the mind and social structure of a complex nation through a 
consideration of its different literatures — an important if often neglected function of 
literary criticism. 


A. SUBIOTTO 
Keele 


Hindenburg als Reichsprdasident. By Friedrich J. Lucas. (Bonner Historische Forschungen, 
xiv.) Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid. 1959. 157 pp. 


One of the fatal incidents in the chequered history of the Weimar Republic was 
the election, in 1925, of the 77-year-old Generalfeldmarschall Paul von Hinden- 
burg to the highest dignity of the state, vacated by the untimely death of the first 
president, Friedrich Ebert. Like the French who, after Sedan, elected Marshal 
MacMahon as the first president of the Third Republic, so the Germans turned to 
the leader of their defeated army in the hope that he would save society from 
distress and disorder and, as a substitute for the dethroned Emperor, would occupy 
his position until the restoration of the monarchy. Their choice could hardly have 
been more unfortunate: as Dr Lucas emphasizes, Hindenburg was quite unpolitical 
and had no political programme: he thus became easily influenced by advisors 
who had no place in the constitution. His mentality was that of his class, the land- 
owners and officers of eastern Prussia, who had been the leading group under the 
Hohenzollerns. Hence Hindenburg maintained in 1925: ‘not only that the enemies 
have robbed our Prussia [sic] of a large part of her possessions ... But all that will 
not help them. Germany sid will find her way out of all these disturbances, God, 
the Lord, grant it.’ Hindenburg’s attitude towards parliament and the political 
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parties remained cool and uncomprehending: he had no idea that both were 
essential components of the modern state. Shortly before his election he declared: 
‘I have made this sacrifice to the fatherland because I saw that the parties did not 
make any progress on the road to national unity.’ And some years later: “I have long 
had enough of the parties and the bickerings in parliament. As a soldier I have 
always been accustomed to obey or to command.’ It was a tragedy that the 
guardianship of the constitution during the years of crisis was entrusted to a man 
who was so little in tune with it, and who sympathized so strongly with the 
militants of the extreme right who loudly proclaimed their hatred of the republic. 
What Hindenburg disliked in the Nazis was not their anti-parliamentarianism, nor 
their propaganda against Versailles, reparations and the League, but their plebeian 
and nihilistic traits and the unproven worth of their leaders: as he once said, Hitler 
must first ‘serve his way up’. By the spring of 1933 that had apparently been done 
to Hindenburg’s satisfaction. In the full-dress uniform of a field-marshal of the 
Imperial army, he appeared in public side by side with the man to whom he had 
once contemptuously referred as ‘the Bohemian lance-corporal’, and thus legiti- 
mized the new régime through his personification of tradition. As Dr Lucas says: 
‘his unrepublican wishes and hopes began to fulfil themselves, without the neces- 
sity of having to burden himself with the guilt of a formal breach of the constitu- 
tion’ (p. 125). The rock on which the republican electors of 1932 had hoped to build 
the defence of democracy against totalitarianism proved but a heap of sand. It is 
the great merit of this book to make these and other points so clearly in a cautious 
and scholarly fashion. Yet the author has not used any new evidence or unpublished 
material and often relies on the very unreliable memoirs of the various partici- 
pants, which he has sifted carefully. There are, moreover, some small errors which 
should be corrected: the majority of Hindenburg over Marx in 1925 was not 900 
(as alleged on p. 29), but 904,000. The Bavarian prime minister Held was not a 
Social Democrat (p. 127), but a member of the Bavarian Catholic party (B.V.P.), 
and ‘Sir Rumbold’ (p. 97) should be Sir Horace Rumbold. Dr Lucas concludes that 
the way from Briining to Hitler was not inevitable and that Hindenburg’s actions 
as president have to be reckoned among the principal causes of the foundation 


of the Third Reich. He has made a valuable contribution to the destruction of an 
historical legend. 


F. L. CARSTEN 
London 


Princes and Parliaments in Germany from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century. By 
F. L. Carsten. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1959. x+473 pp.++-map. 50s. 


There are two topics of German history which German historians have largely 
neglected during the past hundred years or so: the Imperial Circles, organized in 
1§00/1§12 and lasting until 1803, and the Territorial Estates which in some parts 
of Germany survived from the Middle Ages into the nineteenth century and in one 
instance, Mecklenburg, even until 1918. The reasons for this studious disregard 
are not far to seek: the very existence of both these institutions ran counter to the 
prevailing image of German history which looked with disfavour at federal 
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organizations overlapping the (allegedly) sovereign states, as well as popular 
corporations asserting themselves against the monarchical power. It is interesting 
to note that, apart from Fritz Hartung’s invaluable Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, 
the only adequate summary of the development and significance of the German 
Estates is to be found in an English book, G. Barraclough’s Origins of Modern 
Germany (pp. 344-52, 378-81) — and this, too, has only a passing (and misleading) 
reference to the Imperial Circles. 

In these circumstances, praise is due to F, L. Carsten, of Westfield College, who 
has made the history of the German Estates his special concern. His studies form a 
signal contribution to the labours of the “Commission Internationale pour I’ Histoire 
des Assemblées d’Etat’. In a previous volume Dr Carsten has traced the growth 
and decline of the Estates of Brandenburg-Prussia (The Origins of Prussia, O.U.P., 
1954). In the present book he deals with parliaments — no objection can be raised 
against the use of this handy term, skilfully vindicated by the author — of Wiirttem- 
berg, Hesse, Saxony, Jiilich-Cleve-Berg-Mark, the Palatinate and Bavaria. From this 
enumeration it will be seen that Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein and Mecklenburg 
are the only missing principalities of importance; and it is very much to be hoped 
that Dr Carsten will tackle them in due course as each of the three presents problems 
of its own which are worth special consideration. 

It is perhaps venial in a pioneering effort of this kind that the author occasionally 
overshoots his mark. In espousing the cause of the Estates against the princes, 
Dr Carsten is prone to gloss over the deficiencies of nearly all the Estates nearly 
all the time: their pusillanimity in the face of energetic opposition; their incapacity 
for efficiently organizing either their supporters or their transactions; their lack of 
a consistent programme of their own; their naive trust in the honour of princes 
and courtiers regardless of every precedent to the contrary; and, above all, their 
selfishness, which equated the common weal with their group interests as much as 
did any autocrat who proclaimed that the State was himself. 

But the attentive reader can easily apply these necessary corrections as Dr Carsten 
is scrupulously fair in supplying the source material from which he has drawn his 
own conclusions. These are, in any case, arresting and, in most cases, convincing 
enough to merit the close attention of every student of parliamentary history 
inside and outside Germany. 


S. H. STEINBERG 
London 


Modern German History. By Ralph Flenley. Revised edition. London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1959. xii+452 pp., 16 plates, 
16 illustrations, 8 maps. 36s. 


The present edition of the book, first published in 1953, has been augmented by 
two chapters which cover the war and post-war years from 1939 to 1959. Viewed 
critically, it falls readily into three parts of unequal length and unequal merit. The 
first chapter on ‘the Reformation era and its results’ races through three centuries 
with which the author is largely unfamiliar. The second and third chapters treat 
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‘the rise of Prussia’ to the death of Frederick II on the traditional lines of un- 
questioning Hohenzollern orthodoxy. The bulk of the book, beginning with a 
survey of ‘the intellectual and literary revival of the eighteenth century’, is the 
best history of Germany in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries available to 
English readers. It can unhesitatingly be recommended as a textbook for schools 
and universities. The selection and reproduction of the illustrations are beneath 
contempt. 


S. H. STEINBERG 
London 


From Joseph II to the Jacobin Trials: Government Policy and Public Opinion in the 
Habsburg Dominions in the Period of the French Revolution. By Ernst Wanger- 
mann. Oxford University Press. 1959. xi+-212 pp. 255. 


Forty years ago Dr Gooch attempted ‘to measure the repercussion of the French 
Revolution on the mind of Germany’. Although his Germany and the French 
Revolution (1920) contains no special chapter on Austria, the few intellectuals who 
are mentioned in Dr Wangermann’s monograph also appear in Dr Gooch’s book 
— an indirect compliment to the permanent value of what he feared might be a 
‘premature synthesis. In fact Dr Wangermann only confirms that in Austria there 
was no intelligentsia of any size or importance that could have reacted to the 
message of the French Revolution. What the ‘enlightened despotism’ of Joseph II 
and Leopold II and the wholly unenlightened despotism of Francis II had to con- 
tend with were mild reformers — university professors, municipal officials, small 
manufacturers — whose revolutionary designs hardly went beyond a reduction of 
the excessive privileges of the landed aristocracy and the Catholic church. Dr 
Wangermann is quite wrong in applying to them the term of ‘Fourth Estate’. 
This dreary story of repression oe suppression by an evermore powerful police 
offers a fit introduction into the bleakness of the Austrian Vormdrz, the background 
against which the achievements of Grillparzer, Raimund, Nestroy and Anastasius 
Griin have to be seen. 


S. H. STEINBERG 
I ondon 


From Bismarck to Adenauer: Aspects of German Statecraft. By Gordon A. Craig. 
Johns Hopkins Press; London: O.U.P. 156 pp. 36s. 


The Albert Shaw Memorial Lectures, which Professor Craig gave at Johns 
Hopkins University two years ago, are now published under a title that joins two 
of the three most capable German diplomats of the past century. The unmentioned 
third makes only a marginal appearance in the text, as the head of state who com- 
pleted the process of turning independent-minded and responsible ambassadors 
into postmen. Some readers may regret the absence of a more detailed inquiry into 
Hitler’s qualities as statesman and negotiator; but the book contains so many 
good things that to complain of this gap would be greedy indeed. 

Professor Craig's discussion, which throughout retains the informality of the 
spoken word, opens with an admiring analysis of Bismarck, which is followed by 
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an appraisal of Holstein, Biilow, and Kiderlen-Wiachter — three epigoni who 
squandered the inheritance of their Master’s flexibility and sense of realism. Then 
comes a bravura chapter on the Weimar Republic, strongly critical of Briining’s 
recklessness and wilfulness in foreign affairs, and a survey of ambassadors from the 
Prussian Kingdom to the Third Reich. The work closes with a — necessarily 
tentative — estimate of Adenauer, whom the author credits with having brought 
about Federal Germany’s political recovery after 1945. 

Underlying Professor Craig’s highly knowledgeable and stimulating explora- 
tions is a fundamental question: how can diplomats best deal with a contra- 
dictions and imponderables inherent in the affairs of nations? Germans, who are 
often suspected of leanings towards abstraction and ‘Prinzipienreiterei’, are per- 
haps not naturally strong in this realm; though to seek a high degree of passion, 
responsibility, and sense of proportion in all their statesmen would in any case 
seem somewhat utopian. Nor should it be overlooked that Bismarck’s foreign 
achievements were accompanied by policies and attitudes at home that seriously 
handicapped his successors. And this might also hold true of Dr Adenauer. The 
crippling effect on a coming generation of voters and politicians of his refusal to 
give up the chancellorship could in the long run outweigh his international 
successes. “Ein starkes Selbstbewusstsein ist nie gerechtfertigt’, Fontane wrote 
during the heyday of the Wilhelmine empire, “Bismarck vielleicht ausgenommen. 
Das heisst also, in jedem Jahrhundert einer.’ In the second half of this century, 
it may be thought, Germany can be best served not by one strong, paternal 
authority, but by the growth of a self-reliant, vigorous political community. 


PETER PARET 
Princeton 
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Statt einer Literaturgeschichte. By Walter Jens. 3rd ed. Pfullingen: Neske Verlag. 
1958. 217 pp. DM 14. 


This collection of essays on modern German literature was first published in 
1957, and is an excellent example of the stimulating contributions being made to 
German literary criticism by classical scholars in Tiibingen. The essays all deal 
with a central group of problems, but the most exciting aspect of the work is dis- 
closed in the author's definition of his method. The essays are: “Interpretationen, 
die den Versuch unternehmen, die Methodik der klassischen Philologie einmal 
auf anderem Feld, dem Bereich der Moderne, zu erproben’ (p. 13). For Germa- 
nisten who may have a bad conscience about the unscientific nature of their critical 
methods, this reads like a challenge and a promise. The method of the classical 
philologist will apparently be primarily textual analysis and interpretation. “Der 
Leser rechne also nicht mit grossen geistesgeschichtlichen Erkenntnissen ; Interpreta- 
tion ist eine schlichte Sache; sie begniigt sich mit der Aufhellung struktureller 
Beziige, weiss sich dem Handwerklichen verpflichtet und dient, als sokratische 
techne, einer detaillierten Erforschung der schriftstellerischen Praxis (p. 13). Weare, 
however, not shown the classical philologist at work, we are only given the 
coherently organized results of his investigations. This is of course only to be ex- 
pected in the first three chapters which are dealing, not with detailed analysis, but 
with comprehensive syntheses. 

The first chapter, “Mythos und Logos’, attempts a general characterization of 
twentieth-century literature, and Professor Jens sees the common characteristic in 
the close relationship between science and literature. Both in the text and in the 
notes he displays a wealth of reading which would be enviable in a professional 
critic, and which, in a classical philologist, is nothing less than marvellous. The 
chapter “‘Uhren ohne Zeiger’ investigates the problem of the novel-form through 
the examples of Proust, Joyce, Gide, Virginia Woolf, Faulkner, Broch, Dos Passos, 
Romains and Déblin. The emphasis on the problem of time — “Das Zeitproblem 
ist das Problem des modernen Romans’ (p. 200) — may seem questionable, but it is 
balanced by a wide range of other stylistic observations. If the section on Proust, 
for example (pp. 27-30), seems lacking in detailed analysis and concentrates rather 
on classification, it is refreshing to find Dédblin accorded his rightful place in the 
development of the modern novel, and incidentally to note that The Old Wives’ 
Tale is similarly rehabilitated, albeit only in passing (p. 44). The chapter “Der 
Mensch und die Dinge’ traces the development of the revolution in German 
prose, which began with Hofmannsthal’s Lord Chandos-Brief and discusses the 
parts played by Rilke, Musil, Kafka and Heym. The insistence on the fundamental 
importance of Hofmannsthal for this linguistic revolution leads to a reappraisal of 
the significance of the naturalist and expressionist experiments. 

There follow chapters of individual criticism, dealing with Thomas Mann, 
Hermann Broch, Gottfried Benn and Bertolt Brecht. Here it seems legitimate to 
expect a demonstration of ‘die Methodik der klassischen Philologie’, but the 
expectation is not altogether fulfilled. An analysis of the recurrence of certain 
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classical themes in the work of Thomas Mann certainly leads to revealing insights, 
but the method of the classical scholar has given way to his interest in thematic 
material. The chapter on Broch (pp. 109-31), with its acknowledged debt to 
Richard Brinkmann, is an interesting contribution to Broch-studies, but it is 
annoying to find references not given to quotations in the text. Finally the essays 
on Benn and Brecht begin not with textual analysis, but with résumés of the bio- 
graphical data. The attempt ‘die ideologische Herkunft Brechts zu entdimoni- 
sieren’ (p. 192) indicates a promising way out of the dramatist-Marxist impasse, 
but it may seem surprising to find that amongst the three greatest German writers 
of the modern age, Professor Jens includes Gottfried Benn. 

As far as the methods of classical philology are concerned, we may well feel like 
Monsieur Jourdain when he discovered that he spoke prose, but Professor Jens 
has undoubtedly fulfilled, in a most stimulating manner — his theses always ele- 
gantly expounded and substantiated from his enormous reading — the three tasks 
he sets himself: “einen Beitrag zur Typologie des Schriftstellers geben; Thematik 
und Technik zeitgendssischer Prosa ... untersuchen; bestimmte, immer wieder- 
kehrende Motive der modernen Literatur ... betrachten’. 

Although there are rather more misprints than would be expected in a third 
edition — seven were noted, one gleefully in a word of Greek origin — the Neske 


Verlag is to be congratulated on producing this outstanding contribution to 
modern German studies. 


E. W. Herp 
Otago 


Gétter und Titanen. Zwei Dramen. Befreiung und Erfiillung. Grundlinien der Ethik. 
By Erich Brock. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag. SFr. 10.50 and 19. 


Blick in den Menschen. Aphorismen. By Erich Brock. Ziirich: Fretz & Wasmuth 
Verlag. SFr. 5.50. 


Erudition, good verse-writing, and interesting philosophical ideas —are these 
sufficient to justify the attempt to revive classical subjects in drama written in 
classicist form? The author bases his two dramas, Empedokles and Prometheus, con- 
tained in the volume Gétter und Titanen, on the available Greek sources, on Greek 
philosophy, and also on Hdlderlin and Goethe, because, as he claims in his Nach- 
bericht, these German poets have ‘aus Eigenem an der Sage mitgepragt ; and both 
are, as the author there emphasizes, almost literally quoted: “An einigen Stellen 
zitieren die Gétter in unserem Text andeutungsweise auch Goethe und Hélderlin, 
und wir behaupten unumwunden, das stehe ihnen nicht iibel an.’ The verse, except 
for occasional single lines, is always smooth and often impressive. More doubtful, 
however, is the use made of philosophical ideas. To begin with, these ideas are 
stated too bluntly; Empedokles simply declares himself a god, and Zeus uses 
directly the Existentialist vocabulary: ‘Sein ist nur, wo es ins Nichts hiniiber/ Ohn 
Ende hangt.’ But then the author obviously wants to use poetry to express the 
inexpressible, namely ‘existential’ experiences which are too profound to be 
expressed by abstract statements, and here he fails. As the poetry is not evocative 
enough to bring these ideas to life, they simply remain vague; words such a 
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‘Geist’, ‘Leben’, ‘das Sein’, “das Nichts’ are not helpful, and the fire — essential 
elements in both plays — is not transformed into a meaningful symbol. This failure, 
however, is fundamental, because the dramas rely neither on dramatic action nor 
on characterization, but mainly on their philosophical content. Nevertheless, 
thanks to their form, these poetic plays are certainly well worth reading: the diction 
is noble, the re-shaping of the myths attractive, and it is often rewarding to find out 
for ourselves which are the ideas the author actually wants to convey. 

The book Befreiung und Erfillung is an investigation of ethics, not primarily 
concerned with the content of the moral law, but mainly with a psychological 
investigation (psychological in the widest sense of the word) of moral experiences, 
including also biological phenomena in animal and human life, and less influenced 
by Existentialism than the plays. The author wants to show that “Einheit des oberen 
und des unteren Seelenteils ethisches Ziel ist’, and how this integration can be 
achieved. The task of philosophy he sees in “umfassende Einheitssetzung’ ; unity is 
given in nature and religion; ethics should reconcile the two by a dialectical process 
based on the contradiction between good and evil, between acceptance of “was 
gesollt wird’ and rejection of “was nicht gedurft wird’, on the constant struggle 
between the lower and higher elements in human life. The author expects that the 
dialectical method will throw into sharp relief all that really matters, but thanks to 
his very cautious approach he always sees both sides of any argument, which 
again produces a rather disturbing vagueness. Yet as the investigation goes on, 
such words as ‘oberer und unterer Seelenteil’ acquire meaning, and moral ex- 
periences gather weight, so that, in the end, he succeeds in making us aware of the 
fact that moral compulsions are an indispensable and undoubtedly real part of 
human nature, more absolute, perhaps, than he wants to admit. His psychological 
approach makes it impossible for him to do full justice to Kant. 

The quality of the author’s mind is probably best seen in the collection of 
aphorisms, Blick in den Menschen. Here we have the wisdom of a long life, summed 
up in well formulated statements and written in that excellent German which is 
characteristic of all the three books under review. 


PAUL ROUBICZEK 
Cambridge 


Karl Réttger: Ausgewahlte Werke. Emsdetten: Lechte Verlag. 1958. 2 vols. (657 
and 652 pp.). 


These two compendious volumes of Réttger’s works contain verse, prose and 
dramatic sketches, together with an appreciation by Hanns Martin Elster and 
detailed bio-bibliographical information compiled by Réttger’s widow. Karl 
Réttger (1877-1942) spent most of his life in Westphalia and Diisseldorf. He was 
closely connected with Otto zur Linde and the Charon movement, and his 
voluminous work attracted the attention of critics such as Soergel, Mahrholz and 
Nadler. 

Réttger’s work invites comparison with that of Wiechert: both have a 
Protestant background, both are ‘Gottsucher’ to the point of mysticism: both 
strive to attain a biblical simplicity of language in their prose-writings: and both 
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are fundamentally Romantics in their self-willed flight from reality into the 
intoxication of the word. 

Of the poems, Die Lieder von Gott und dem Tod (1912) show the influence of 
Rilke and the fundamental tendency to sentimentality, whereas Buch der Mysterien 
(1929) suggests a comparison with Dehmel. The poems generally do not rise 
above the level of sincere and naive productions for edifying almanachs. The 
autobiographical element in the prose-writings is marked, and intrudes in the 
Buch der Gestirne into the sketches of Hélderlin and Kleist. The dramatic pieces are 
lyrical rather than dramatic in conception, and Réttger’s best work is to be found 
in the stories in the ‘Heimatkunst’ tradition, such as Die Mérderin or Richmuthe von 
Aducht. It was inevitable that he should write Legenden, and in Praludium (I, 319-26), 
written in 1934, Réttger characterizes his work in a dialogue between the poet 
and Satan as “Erbauung fiir fromme Gemiiter’. Piety is the key-note of Réttger’s 
work and this collection of his writings is itself an act of piety on the part of 
editors and publishers. Its appearance in 1958 seems sadly anachronistic. 


E. W. Herp 
Otago 


Nineteenth-Century German Tales. Ed. Angel Flores. New York: Doubleday. 
Anchor Books. 1959. vii+390 pp. $1.25. 


The eight stories offered in this paper-back volume belong to the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century, and Professor Flores introduces them to readers of English 
as examples of imaginative writing of universal interest, romantic rather than 
realistic, and little limited by their time and place. Readers unfamiliar with German 
literature may well be puzzled by having presented to them as a first sample 
Jean Paul’s Life of the Cheerful Schoolmaster Maria Wuz (translated by John D. 
Grayson); Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas, in the excellent rendering by Charles E. 
Passage, makes a more forceful impression and would have been more effective 
as the first tale in the volume. One day perhaps all Kleist’s tales will appear in 
English; published together, they would make a fine collection. Stifter's Brigitta 
is translated into commendably smooth-flowing English by Herman Salinger. 
Keller is represented only by the grim little Meret, which gives a much less worthy 
impression of his warmth and wisdom than do most of his Novellen. Mary D. 
Hottinger has translated Meret, and also Gotthelf’s Black Spider and Madrike’s 
Mozart on His Way to Prague, while the version of Hoffmann’s The Mines at Falun 
is by Peggy Sard. The “Notes on the Authors’ which form a short appendix are 
useful, but not without some slips. A number of the stories in this colke ction have 
appeared in other English translations in the recent past. Professor Flores’s anthology 
offers good value for money, and it will undoubtedly attract many new readers to 
these classics of German fiction. 
H. M. WAIDSON 

Swansea 
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Bertolt Brecht. By Paolo Chiarini. Bari: Editori Laterza. 1959. viiit+309 pp. 
Lit. 2000 


Brecht appears at the moment to have supplanted Kafka as the focal point of 
modern literary criticism in Europe and this excellent, well-written book (the 
first comprehensive treatment in Italian) should serve to bring Brecht in a very 
palatable way to the serious attention of literary-minded Italians. Despite the still 
living tradition of the “Commedia dell’arte’ (which technically has much in 
common with Brecht’s methods of breaking the theatrical illusion) and the 
appearance of Pirandello (who, however, went about his revolution in the theatre 
in quite a different way) Italy does not take kindly to apparently avant-gardiste 
ideas on the stage; for example, Brecht’s insistence in stage productions on separ- 
ating out the different artistic elements that have always been'merged in opera to 
give it a high degree of artificiality and illusion must be particularly difficult for 
even receptive Italians to accustom themselves to. 

Chiarini limits himself to a consideration of Brecht’s theoretical and practical 
dramatic output although he acknowledges the integration of the playwright’s 
thought by constant reference to the poems and prose writings. A timely tribute 
in the preface to the work being done by the Brecht-Archiv in East Berlin to pro- 
duce a definitive collected edition underlines the pitfalls lying in the path of 
Brecht criticism, for he would alter scenes and plays radically to suit time and 

changing circumstances. To the previous work of Schumacher, Klotz and John 
Willett, all three of whom earn his gratitude for their help, Chiarini's study adds 
the biographical element as a dimension of dramatic criticism. This is surely of 
special importance with Brecht who was so immersed in the social and political 
aspects of the decades he wrote through and about that the plays are unthinkable 
apart from them. The bulk of the book is taken up by an analysis of the plays, 
which, although divided mostly into chronologically ordered groups according to 
theme, yet show interacting influences: there are the early plays where the human 
being appears as a ‘number’ in an inhuman, asocial society; then those where he is 
the expression of group psychology that determines his very being; the third 
section is that of the “Lehrstiicke’, influenced by Marxist ideology, from which 
Chiarini moves on to the most interesting plays where Brecht was faced by the 
dilemma of wanting to make social criticism the hub of his art, and yet being un- 
able to produce art by the rigid application of Marxism to the situations of his 
characters. Chiarini rightly, I think, points out the fallacy of much Western criti- 
cism in trying to separate the ‘artist’ and ‘ideologist’ in Brecht: to Chiarini ‘Marx- 
ism serves Brecht — from the aesthetic point of view — above all as an Ariadne’s 
thread in the brutal jungle of bourgeois society’ ; against this is set Brecht’s inability 
to make art of political themes — in particular his attempt and failure to write on 
the contemporary German Democratic Republic in which he spent his last years — 
except in so far as they referred to the past, to the problems and tyrannies he had 
himself lived through and suffered under. 

In Der gute Mensch von Sezuan and Das Leben des Galilei the author sees the high 
points of Brecht’s dramatic production (interesting again is the fact that their 
gestation and birth took place at the climax of repeated emigration and the first 
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years of World War II). Der gute Mensch contains, according to Chiarini, a strong 
lyricism, not as a concession to tradition but as a dialectical function of the theme, 
by which Brecht shows that it is not possible to be good in present society without 
constructing a mask of wickedness in order not to go under. In the historical dis- 
tancing of Galilei Brecht subtly analyses the problematical position of science and 
the scientist in our age — again, what else but the possibilities of good and evil? 
A final footnote discusses what is perhaps the essential of Brechtian dramaturgy 
and is most powerfully used in Galilei: the Socratic maieutic method, which 
employs humorous counterpoint, sometimes grotesque but always poetical, for 
the playwright’s own didactic and artistic ends. The maieutic method is peda- 
gogical in that it serves to bring out the audience's latent ideas and to make people 
think clearly; this is different in quality from the type of Socratic irony found in, 
say, Mann and Gide, and indeed this difference emphasizes the contrast between 
Brecht and such authors: all are committed in their work, but Brecht with an 
intense singleness of purpose. His Socratic method allows no room for relative 
values and is totally sincere. 


A. SUBIOTTO 
Keele 


Fritz Meyer: Die Eréffnung des Denkmals. 1958. 205 pp. SFr. 15.00. 
Ich unter anderem. 1957. 225 pp. SFr. 15.00. 
Cyrill suchen. 1959. $4 pp. SFr. 8.50. 
All published by Fretz und Wasmuth Verlag, Ziirich. 


Fritz Meyer is a Swiss (born 1914 in Ziirich) who has been living since 1946 in 
Paris. The three books under review are his whole output in German so far; but 
they are enough to show that he is a fine stylist and a story-teller with a distinct 
difference. In fact, his analytical narrative method, with its loose dependence on a 
complex modern subject, makes him one of the most exploratory authors working 
in German today. He is not a front-page author, like Frisch or Diirrenmatt. He is 
reserved, and fastidious. But he is an inventor. Die Eréffnung des Denkmals, a col- 
lection of thirteen short stories written between 1937 and 1954, shows a gradual 
shift from concern with extreme neurosis (recalling Nerval rather than Poe), 
to a maturer vein of descriptive analysis. Here critical states of mind in their sur- 
rounds (often Brittany) are drawn with the evocative economy of a Matisse 
drypoint. In Ich unter anderem, the analysis is quasi-autobiographical. There can be 
few accounts of love-affairs in modern German which have the completely first- 
hand feel of that described in the first part of this book, or, for that matter, such 
urgency in reflection (not animal earnest) as that through which the narrator de- 
fines his personal myth in the second part. Confessional writing receives here, 
unobtrusively, a new slant because the ego is emancipated from clock time and 
creates its own, a kind of fugal pattern matching the objects in space — woman 
sleeping, bathroom, letter, balcony, locked ticket-office — which anchor serially 
the narrator’s thought. It has been said that Meyer drills but does not build. It is 
doubtful if this is the case here. Cyrill suchen, his latest book, is again an intel- 
lectual adventure, a kind of down-to-earth prose Godot in which the crux is the 
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showing-up of the longed-for hero. Doppelganger? International crook? Parodistic 
saviour? This is a mystery of unresolved conflict, a morality with a doubt for 
moral. The prose again has a musical rather than logical pattern. And here Meyer 
can be seen at one of the hardest tasks which face a writer of such peculiar nervosity: 
the task of closing the gap which divides what is topical from what actually has 
meaning. His work should be followed closely. 


J. C. MIDDLETON 
London 


Als Vaters Bart noch rot war. By Wolfdietrich Schnurre. Ziirich: Arche Verlag. 
1958. 276 pp. SFr. 15.80 DM 14.80. 

Der Mantel. By Franz Tumler. Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp Verlag. 1959. 237 pp. 

Kindern Eintritt Verboten. By Karl Wawra. Hamburg: Claassen Verlag. 1959. 
293 pp. DM 14.80. 


These three recent novels throw an interesting light on the question of the novel- 
form. Tumler admittedly calls his book an “Erzahlung’, but its structural design 
seems to justify its classification as a novel rather than as an “Erzahlung’, especially 
if we accept Prof. Klein’s definition of the latter as given in Geschichte der deutschen 
Novelle. Tumler’s plot is of the slightest, but the incidental, peripheral narrative 
denies to the whole the rigid economy and concentration of Wawra’s novel. Both 
works, however, consciously reject the full-scale depiction of background and 
even of character, which seemed essential for the novel of the nineteenth century. 
Schnurre labels his work “Ein Roman in Geschichten’, but it is difficult to trace any 
essential development in the stories, and the anecdotal tendency finally seems to 
outweigh any attempt to create the unity of a novel. It is of course not extra- 
ordinary but nevertheless significant that all of these novels should be “Grenz- 
erscheinungen’ as far as the novel-form is concerned. 

Als Vaters Bart noch rot war is a collection of twenty stories varying in length from 
four to sixty-three pages, recounting with a whimsical naivety, an o from the point 
of view of a young boy, experiences which befell him and his father in the period 
between the wars. The scene is Berlin-Weissensee, Pankow-Heinersdorf and 
the Zoo — and there are undertones of the political and historical background — the 
inflation, and the rise of the Nazis; but the experiences are of an essentially private 
and individual kind, and show two idealists, father and son, in their inevitably un- 
successful struggle against the realities of the modern world. Some of the stories 
are masterpieces of humorous narrative, especially ‘Die Flucht nach Agypten’, 
with its convincing fairground atmosphere, or “Onkel Aluco’ with his equally 
convincing eccentricities; but there are occasions when the naivety seems exagger- 
ated and contrived, and the danger of lapsing into sentimentality is not always 
avoided. It isan uneven work; the last story in particular, describing the flight from 
Berlin in 1938, being peculiarly inconsequential, but the humour is often delight- 
ful, and the political failings of the father —‘Vater hat meistens vergessen, dass 
Wahlsonntag war’... ‘Die Nazis sind Sauigel, die wahlt sowieso keiner’ (p. 196)— 
are often as revealing as most ‘Zeitkritik’ to be found in novels which scorn to tell 
a story. 
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Franz Tumler’s Der Mantel suffers from the discrepancy between the simplicity 
of the plot and the complicated nature of the narrative technique. The plot is so 
slight that it is almost embarrassingly clear that it does not exist for its own sake. 
A man buys a coat, leaves it in the car in which he has been given a lift into town, 
finally discovers the fellow-passenger who has kept it deliberately, and decides to 
give it to her as a present. Unfortunately the significance of the episode is not 
revealed through the narrative, but rather through comment and analysis: “ ... er 
hatte eben dies als den Mangel in seiner Natur erkannt: ... die Unméglichkeit des 
Menschen, an einem Ort zu Hause zu sein, oder mit einem andern Menschen zu 
Leben zu kommen... Das war ihm geschehen, als er seinen Mantel verlor’ 
(pp. 234-5). Tumler does not allow his hero to tell his own story; he reports the 
hero’s narration, and fills it out with comment and explanation from other mem- 
bers of the small circle of friends to which they both belong. The technique of 
withholding is skilfully employed to indicate the significance of the story, but is 
sometimes irritatingly obvious. Tumler would seem to be obsessed by Thomas 
Mann’s conviction that naive narration is no longer a valid means of artistic ex- 
pression today, and seems afraid of what Hermann Broch calls “Geschichtel- 
erzahlen’, but the over-sophisticated artistry he displays seems to lead away from 
a fruitful approach to the problem of the novel-form. 

Compared with Tumler, Karl Wawra, born in Vienna in 1924, achieves a 
classical simplicity of form, telling a simple story with great economy and con- 
centration. Kindern Eintritt Verboten is a more erotic and physiological treatment of 
the theme of Die Wahlverwandtschaften, but the affinities here are not elective, they 
are imposed by the demands of the body. There are only five characters, two pairs 
of lovers and the mutual friend, who brings the four together and unwittingly 
causes the disaster. Frank and Antonia live in the strained world of sexual love, into 
which the paradise-children, Tino and Melitta, are seduced from their childhood’s 
romantic ee of innocence. Although the inescapable demands of the body 
are emphasized, particularly in the case of the young wife Melitta, Wawra also 
insists on the presence of an inexorable, unfeeling fate, which he presents in terms 
reminiscent of Déblin’s Berlin Alexanderplatz (cf. pp. 146, 154, 176). And yet in 
spite of the predominant realism, the story of the young lovers before their 
entanglement with Frank and Antonia is as fresh and poetic as Romeo und Julia auf 
dem Dorfe (cf. pp. 67-100). There is, however, no uneasy mixture of styles; Wawra 
succeeds in maintaining the artistic unity of the novel by strict elimination of 
inessentials. Melitta’s father, for instance, never intrudes into the consciousness of 
the characters or of the reader, and the background of time and place, although at 
times described most effectively, remains background. Perhaps the intrusion of the 
narrator when propounding the fate theme is unfortunate, since an impression is 
given of the narrator as manipulator, but the occasional flashes of poetry in these 
same passages can certainly not be regarded as blemishes: Die Dunkelheit hing 
schwellend, ein rauchblaues Bettzeug, aus den letzten Fenstern des Sommers 
(p. 177). Die Strasse war faul und schweigsam, eine Langschlaferin, die gihnte und 
erst halb wach war (p. 216). Auch Ida war allein. Sie nahm ein Tuch und wischte 
iiber die Spiegel, die hart waren, teilnahmslos und kalt (p. 226). Certain parts of 
the novel would be dangerously near the borderline between the frank and the 
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offensive, were it not for Wawra’s almost Gallic sureness of touch in the handling 
of his theme — that love is not for children, since sexual awakening must inevitably 
destroy the dream-world of walkers to the paradise garden. 

Of these three novels, Kindern Eintritt Verboten is the least pretentious as regards 
formal qualities of the novel, but by adhering to the strict economy of a well-told 
tale, it is the most successful. EW. Herp 


Otago 


Antaios. Zeitschrift fiir eine freie Welt. Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2 & 3. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett 
Verlag. 1959. 


This “Zeitschrift fiir eine freie Welt’ is not intended to be yet another organ of 


what we in the West have for some years been pleased to describe as the free world. 

There are two editors: Mircea Eliade and Ernst Jiinger, and to those who have 
followed Jiinger’s career as a writer since the late twenties it is obvious that his 
decision to enter the world of journalism again and to lend his name to the new 
review “Antaios’ would not have been made if the review in question were to be 
linked with any political party or to support any official policy laid down by East 
or West. 

It cannot be denied that those who have contributed or are to contribute to 
Antaios are better known in conservative circles. Such names as Friedrich Georg 
Jiinger, Rudolf Pannwitz and Graf Manfred von Keyserling in Germany, or Denis 
de Rougemont, Marcel Jouhandeau and Julian Marias abroad leave the reader in 
no doubt as to the sympathies of the editors. The reprint of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
Rede iiber die Mythologie in the first issue clearly indicated the general tendency to- 
wards some aspects at least of the world of Catholicism and Romanticism. Never- 
theless, the aims of Antaios are in no way connected with short-term political 
programmes. The evils, dangers and problems of the moment have, of course, 
prompted the editors, but there are no undertones of pessimism. 

Antaios directs the views of its readers to the past and to the realm of mythology 
in Greece and Germany, as might be expected, but also in other lesser known 
cultures in Europe, Asia and Africa, many of which had been lost until recently 
in the mists of what, for the sake of convenience, had been known as pre-history. 

Now that history, as we understand it in terms of states and frontiers, is gradually 
losing its meaning, this new German review sets out to prepare the ground for the 

iritual foundations of a world which, the editors feel, might offer a way out for 
is who are no longer satisfied with a blind faith in material progress and 
scientific knowledge, but who are unable to accept without modification the 
conventions and traditions of the Christian belief. 

By looking beyond the limits of any one cultural sphere, they hope to guide 
their readers and themselves towards an age which might one day be known as 
the ‘Zeitalter des Geistes’. The plan is ambitious, but the first three numbers of 
Antaios are sufficiently well balanced and well ,zoduced to win support and 
sympathy for the review both in Germany and abroad. T. W.Woop.tanp 


Londonderry 
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Karl Wolfskehl: Zehn Jahre Exil. Briefe aus Neuseeland 1938-1948. Ed. Margot 
Ruben. Heidelberg/Darmstadt: Verlag Lambert Schneider. 1959. 429 pp. 


Karl Wolfskehl is known primarily as a disciple of Stefan George. His death in 
New Zealand in 1948 aroused little attention in Europe or elsewhere. A diminish- 
ing band of Wolfskehl’s admirers has endeavoured, since his exile to New Zealand 
in 1938, to keep the poet’s name alive. But without much success: “Dort vdllig 
vergessen, hier vdllig vereinsamt’, as the poet wrote, not without bitterness, in 
his letter of March 17th, 1947. The publication of the poet’s letters, on which the 
Deutsche Akademie fiir Sprache und Dichtung deserves to be congratulated, 
should help to establish Wolfskehl’s name as a writer and thinker. 

Zehn Jahre Exil contains 245 letters and fragments of letters. Their recipients, 
scattered over the world, include Curt von Faber du Faur, Robert Faesi, Ralph 
Farrell, Ernst Gundolf, Edith Landmann (George's friend), Friedrich von der 
Leyen, Thomas Mann, Ernst Morwitz, Rudolf Pannwitz, Emil Preetorius, Edgar 
Salin, Wolfram von den Steinen and Karl Viétor. The letters contain Wolfskehl’s 
impressions of New Zealand, his hopes, memories and lamentations, his nostalgia 
for friends and places (especially Munich and Basel), interwoven with ponderings 
over various aesthetic problems. Cut off from his new compatriots (Wolfskehl 
was naturalized as a New Zealander in 1946) by increasing blindness, poverty, the 
difficulty of speaking English, and other factors, the poet made letter-writing his 
life-line: “Aber man lebt ja auch nur noch von und mit Briefen’ (p. 49). 

Not only external factors, but also a desire on his own and his friends’ part for 
seclusion, insulated the poet from his environment. New Zealanders and the New 
Zealand landscape made little impression on him. His descriptions are mainly 
confined to certain aspects of his life in Auckland, and on the rare occasions when 
he left the city, he made few real discoveries. The poet’s immunity “gegen das 
sogenannte Aussen’ (p. 334) is one of the tragedies of his exile. 

On account of blindness, Wolfskehl did not write his letters, but dictated them. 
They have, as a result, all the directness of the spoken word, and wholly lack the 
contrivances that appear in some of his poetry. They show all the warmth and 
sparkle of his personality, his sudden changes of mood, his courage (mingled with 
occasional self-pity), his energy of thought, wit and extraordinary knowledge. 

The Editor, Dr Margot Ruben, was Wolfskehl’s secretary and friend in exile. 
She has not published, for personal and other reasons, all the poet's letters, and 
many of those included are incomplete. For this reason some wate give a dis- 
jointed impression, and most readers would have welcomed rather fuller notes 
than those provided. It is astonishing that the Editor has not published some 
innocuous, i important letters, and at the same time included such hurtful 
oddities as Letter 120, to W. F. This letter, like others, requires some explanation 
in order to be understood. Published as it is, without any comment, it gives a 
wrong impression of the poet’s attitudes. There are also a number of misprints 
and inaccuracies. For example, the photograph “1945 auf einer Dachterrasse’ was 
in fact taken a good deal earlier ‘unter dem Feigenbaum’. 

But perhaps dates and places have occasionally merged together in the Editor's 
memory, as they sometimes did in the mind of the exiled poet himself. One of his 
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recurring themes is the agonizing unreality of his life in New Zealand: ‘Seit neun 
Jahren bin ich irgendwo’ (p. 324). 


J. A. ASHER 
Auckland 


Die Peinigung der Lederbeutelchen. By Heimito von Doderer. Miinchen: Biederstein 
Verlag. 1959. 234 pp. 


Heimito von Doderer’s range of media and forms is no less astonishing than the 
range of his interests and sympathies. One had thought of him mainly as a master 
— the master in our time — of the long novel that is not so much a slice of life as a 
whole world grasped and reorganized by imagination, memory and intellect; 
but the present collection of short stories written in the last thirty years shows that 
his mastery extends from the macrocosm to the microcosm, from a novel 1345 
pages long to a ‘Kiirzestgeschichte’ of less than five lines. No one can reasonably 
expect all the pieces collected here to be of equal weight and consistency. A few 
are mere anecdotes or parables, more witty and pointed than profound; others have 
the same psychological penetration as the two long novels, showing how the 
seemingly irrelevant incident can revolutionize a protagonist's character, outlook 
and way of life. Every one of these stories is elegantly and memorably written; 
and the collection as a whole reveals the greater and rarer excellence of this writer, 
whose loving attention to trifles has the true novelist’s power to redeem them from 
triviality. 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 

Reading 


Perrudja. By Hans Henny Jahnn. Frankfurt: Europaische Verlagsanstalt. 1958. 
650 pp. DM 22. 

Hans Henny Jahnn. Eine Auswahl aus seinem Werk mit einer Einleitung heraus- 
gegeben von Walter Muschg. Olten & Freiburg: Walter Verlag. 19509. 
$96 pp. DM. 22.80. 


The recent death of Hans Henny Jahnn, at the age of sixty-four, has deprived 
German literature of one of the last surviving members of a great and tragic 
generation, the rebels and innovators whose work began immediately before or 
during the First World War. Unlike Benn and Brecht, Jahnn received little 
recognition even in his last years and at a period when many young writers were 
eager to learn from those survivors; but Jahnn remained inimitable and shocking. 
It is quite astonishing to note how many historians of modern German literature, 
from Soergel onwards, managed to omit all reference to Jahnn’s existence. Yet his 
first drama, Pastor Ephraim Magnus, was written as early as 1915, published in 1919 
by a prominent firm, and awarded the Kleist-Preis in the following year. Even Oskar 
Loerke, who awarded the prize, was in two minds about the violence and weird- 
ness of Jahnn’s imagination. “Gemisch aus Grossartigkeit, Dilettantismus in Vers 
und Perversionen’, he noted in his diary about Jahnn’s play Medea; and, after seeing 
the first performance in 1926: “Eindrucksvoll trotz der zahllosen Grasslichkeiten.’ 
The guardians of public morality were far less disposed to give Jahnn the benefit 
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of the doubt; soon both the theatre managements and the publishing houses 
shrank from his notoriety. 

Perrudja is the earlier of his two long novels, and was first published in 1929; 
but Loerke’s diary also reveals that at least the first part of Fluss ohne Ufer, the later 
trilogy, was ready for publication thirteen years before its appearance in 1949. In a 
biographical appendix to his selection from Jahnn’s works, Professor Muschg 
mentions that the reprint of Perrudja is intended as the first volume of a collected 
edition. This may be one reason why his selection takes the form of incomplete 
extracts from dramatic and narrative works, a form that would have disturbing 
implications in the case of most writers; but Jahnn himself not only authorized 
this selection, but had previously published a volume of stories mainly extracted 
from his longer works. In his illuminating Introduction Professor Muschg shows 
that all Jahnn’s works are variations on a few constant themes; it is the unity of 
these themes, rather than of complete works, that has determined the composition 
of the book, which is a worthy tribute to the power of this visionary, musician, 
scientist, organ-builder, farmer, playwright and novelist. 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
Reading 


An der Zeitmauer. By Ernst Jiinger. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag. 1959. 


Throughout his career as a writer Ernst Jiinger has been known as a thinker who 
concerns himself entirely with the problems of his age, and even those who reject 
what they believe he stands for agree that he has in the past been able to analyse 
the situation in which he and his contemporaries found themselves and to foresee 
what lay ahead. 

The key work in Jiinger’s career is undoubtedly that difficult and controversial 
book Der Arbeiter (1932). In it and in a shorter essay Die totale Mobilmachung (1931) 
he surveyed the effects of technological development and the consequent appear- 
ance of a society dominated by ‘the worker’. The accuracy of his observations and 
the dispassionate, cold manner in which they were reported led many to link his 
name with the developments he foretold and to condemn him for them when they 
became obvious to all. 

Despite the general hostility towards him on all sides after the last war, Jiinger 
never for one moment renounced his past work, indeed he considered for a while 
the possibility of publishing a revised edition of Der Arbeiter and actually set to 
work on the project. But finally he abandoned the idea and turned his attention 
instead to an entirely new work in which he takes up the story once more, but 
adopts a rather different attitude. That work is An der Zeitmauer. 

Once again the contemporary situation has been analysed, but not this time by a 
detached and seemingly indifferent observer. The sufferings of the past twenty 
years had been too great for that. Jiinger believes that the terrible sacrifice in human 
life (and he takes, naturally enough from a German point of view, the 300,000 men 
who were lost at Stalingrad as a symbol for this) cannot, must not be without 
meaning. 

His approach to the vast problem may strike the reader as rather too mystical. 
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The sceptical mind, steeped in the rationalist doctrines of the late nineteenth 
century and still retaining vestiges of the overwhelming confidence and optimism 
which arose out of a blind faith in scientific progress, cannot take kindly at first to 
a book which refers frequently to mythology and even to astrology. But Jiinger 
does not turn to myths or to the stars merely to grope for some kind of belief in a 
world where orthodox faith has little to offer. His comments in An der Zeitmauer 
lack the abrupt almost harsh undertones of Der Arbeiter. His message is tentative, 
but not without optimism. Mankind stands, he believes, on the threshold of a new 
age, an age which will be as different from the present as the prehistorical world 
was from the world of historians from Herodotus onwards. Might it be permissible 
to regard the sacrifices of the recent past as the price men have to pay for this new 
age? No change can come about without suffering. “Der Leidende ist naher an 
der Geburt. Er zahlt den grésseren Zoll, zahlt fiir die anderen mit. In Stalingrad 
andert sich mehr als bei Sedan’ (p. 106). 

This change of which Jiinger speaks at length in An der Zeitmauer is, in the 
first place, the transition from national to world society, although it will not be 
the final stage, ‘denn alles was entsteht ist wert, dass es zugrunde geht’. But more 
than this, he detects traces of a biological change in man, the development of 
organs and powers which have hitherto been dormant. Technological progress 
was, until recently, concerned with providing man with artificial extensions to 
his limbs. Only now has the brain begun to provide itself with similar ‘extensions’. 

These are but a few of the many ideas and problems discussed in Jiinger’s latest 
work. No attempt is made to minimize the great dangers which lie ahead, nor is it 
the author’s desire to join the ranks of those who seek to probe into the hidden 
meaning of life. Here too, Jiinger reminds his readers of Goethe’s ‘Der Sinn des 
Lebens ist das Leben selbst’. 

But the book ends on a note of optimism, sincerity and warmth which makes 
one grateful for the most precious gift man has received: hope. ‘Den grossen 
Zeitaltern des Vaters und des Sohnes soll ein drittes folgen, in dem der Geist als 
neue, unmittelbare Manifestation des Géttlichen auf das Geschehen wirkt’ (312- 
13). The idea may not be Jiinger’s here. He quotes the medieval sage Joachim of 
Fiore, but one feels he would gladly echo Goethe once more: 


Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch, 
Nur mit ein bisschen andern Worten. 


T. W. WoopDLanpD 
Londonderry 


Dichtungen in Prosa IV: Fritz Kochers Aufsatze, Die Rose, und Kleine Dichtungen. 
By Robert Walser. Ed. Carl Seelig. Geneva-Frankfurt a.M: Helmut Kossodo 
Verlag. 306 pp. DM 18. 


This fourth volume of the collected Walser contains writings from three periods, 
1904, 1914 and 1925. When vol. 1 appeared in 1953, containing Aufsatze (1914) 
and Kleine Dichtungen (1914/15), the latter was incomplete. Thirty-one short 
prose pieces then omitted (without editorial explanation) are now reprinted in this 
fourth volume. The separation is unaccountable. Also the subtitle on the dust- 
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cover is misleading since it refers to “Kleine Prosa’ — the title of a separate col- 
lection of short prose pieces published in 1917 and not so far re-issued. At least the 
present volume might have preserved the original chronological order of the 
collections it contains, but this is not the case either. Connoisseurs may be irritated 
by such failings, also by the delay in the appearance of the volumes in this edition, 
which at the present rate of progress is unlikely to be complete before about 1966 — 
and this when it is not even an historical-critical edition. However, it is a joy to see 
Fritz Kocher and Die Rose in print again, and between attractive covers too. The 
original editions are now very scarce and expensive; though the former could be 
bought for 50 Rappen ten years ago, it can now fetch about 50 SFr. Particularly 
Die Rose (1925) may win new readers and admirers of Walser’s later acrobatic 
style. 

What remains to be re-issued? Of published writings, the novels Geschwister 
Tanner (1907) and Jakob von Gunten (1909) are still in print (editions dated 1933 and 
1951 respectively are available), the poems also, of which a new posthumous 
selection appeared in 1958. But six books of prose and one of dramolets in verse 
and prose (Komédie, 1919) have still to be re-issued as well. It might be hoped that 
the two rarest ones, Geschichten (1914) and Komédie will appear next. Then there 
are numerous uncollected pieces from periodicals, which are not in Unveréffent- 
lichte Prosadichtungen (1954: Vol. 2 of the new edition); among these are the frag- 
ment of the lost novel Theodor and the very remarkable story ‘Ophelia’, both of 
which appeared in vol. xvii (1923-24) of Wissen und Leben, Neue Schweizer Rund- 
schau, as well as many shorter pieces (including verse), details of which have been 
collected (though not I think published) by Jorg Schafer of Luzern. Then there are 
the sheaves of till now undeciphered manuscripts in the possession of the editor 
Carl Seelig, dating from the first years of Walser’s confinement to the asylum. A 
sample published in Du, Schweizerische Monatsschrift, 1957, 10, has been partially 
deciphered by Jochen Greven of Cologne, though it may be too optimistic to 
suppose that others may also one day yield their riddles to the microscope. It is 
also to be hoped that this edition will eventually include a good big volume of 
letters, with reproductions of Walser’s own illustrations to his letters. At all events, 
there must be at least five volumes still to come. For these we avidly wait. 


J. C. MIDDLETON 
London 


Peter van Laac. By Gottfried Kapp. Diilmen: Laumann Verlag. 1960. 240 pp. 
DM 9.8o. 

In deinem Namen. Lebensbild des Dichters Gottfried Kapp. By Luise Kapp. Diilmen: 
Laumann Verlag. 1960. 128 pp. DM 6.20. 

Wunschkost. By Hans Bender. Munich: Hanser Verlag. 1959. 160 pp. DM 9.80. 

Spielball der Gétter. By Rudolf Hagelstange. Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe 
Verlag. 1959. 340 pp. DM 14.80. 


Gottfried Kapp was born in March 1897 at Miinchen Gladbach and killed by the 
Nazis during interrogation at Frankfurt am Main on November 21st, 1938. Very 
little was published during his lifetime. A few poems, a short story or two, and a 
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short novel, Das Loch im Wasser (1929). The present novel, Peter van Laac, now 
appears in book form for the first time. It was completed in May 1931, and parts of 
it appeared in the Kélnische Volkszeitung early in 1934. By mistake, one must 
assume, for Kapp’s attitude is explicit: ‘Diejenigen, die noch nach Klassen, Standen, 
Religions- und Nationszugehérigkeit ihre Mitmenschen beurteilen und be- 
handeln, beweisen nur, dass die Bewegungen, die Strémungen und die Erkennt- 
nisse innerhalb der Menschheit seit ein paar tausend Jahren sie nicht beriihrt 
haben.’ 

This book is old-fashioned: it isn’t cynical. It would have stood a better chance 
if published thirty years ago, when completed. Dogged honesty is a quality that is 
apt to take readers by surprise nowadays. In a few pages, the splendid opening 
scene where the eccentric headmaster confronts young van Laac, Gottfried Kapp 
shows himself to be a more than competent novelist. He does not write like a 
literary man, an aesthete. His father was a steelworker, his mother a weaver, and 
for him language was evidently a craft to be mastered and then usefully directed. 
This book is the classic first novel that follows the development of one central 
character, a sensitive youth whose origins and opinions are not so far removed 
from the author’s own. This will not be the last in the long line of books about the 
conflict between practical life and imaginative contemplation. What gives Kapp’s 
version value is highly individual expression and a human compassion that joins 
seemingly disparate elements. His storytelling seems simple, but it is the ree core 
of firm resolution, not of naiveté. There was obviously great promise in this man. 

Gottfried Kapp’s life is described by his widow in In deinem Namen. The title 
and the relationship might lead one to anticipate the worst, but she shares his 
feeling for direct and unsentimental expression. After Peter van Laac this memoir 
is poignant. 

There was a time when the Germans were careful about categories. Apparently 
they are no longer so, at least in Munich, for Hans Bender’s Wunschkost is described 
as a novel when it is not a novel but a long short-story. The difference is vital. 
Style, approach, treatment — all differ; and if the publishers put this forward as a 
novel they must expect to be told that it is an unsuccessful one. As a prolonged 
short-story it is more acceptable. Hans Bender's hero is a wounded German soldier 
in Russian captivity. The book starts when the medical people put him on 
‘Wunschkost’: he may have whatever he likes to eat. Which means he is expected 
to die shortly. His comrades organize a collection to pay for the penicillin that 
will save his life. The collection succeeds, but the organizer is removed as a sus- 
pected war-criminal, and the patient has a relapse and dies. What really matters 
is that a co-operative human effort was made to save him. 

Hans Bender himself spent four and a half years as a prisoner in Russia, so he 
knows his background. His style is abrupt, so breathless that his prose often reads 
like a first sketch and not the final version. In a novel the cumulative impact would 
be intolerably staccato and tedious. Here it does contribute to the graceless atmos- 
phere and is effective in short doses. The stream of consciousness is actively 
pumped, if not dredged, but this is not always a rewarding activity when the 
stream runs through military minds that combine a little vocabulary with a lot of 


self-pity. 
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Rudolf Hagelstange’s first novel, Spielball der Gétter, is sub-titled ‘Aufzeich- 
nungen eines trojanischen Prinzen’. It purports to be the autobiography of Paris, 
Helen’s famous suitor, written in Troy to while away the time during the long 
siege. As a novel it is an irritating mixture of tedium and triumph. Some parts 
make one wonder why they didn’t just throw our Paris from the walls, he’s such a 
pompous ass; other sections, and there are many of them, are as light and airy and 
witty as anything outside Felix Krull. In fact, this Paris writes like two different 
men. The events of the Homeric story, as they concern Paris, are recounted with 
considerable imagination and grace. The conjunction of past and present, of Paris’s 
memories and of what is happening under his nose in Troy as he writes, this is an 
unusually clever achievement in a first novel. These Greeks and Trojans are alive 
and admirable and amusing. And that they remain alive is a considerable compli- 
ment to their creator, when you consider all the brutal steps he takes to kill our 
belief. It is not easy to believe in a Paris who spices his narrative with misapplied 
quotations from Goethe and Schiller and who even enjoys a vision (by un- 
acknowledged permission of Goethe’s Orest) of dead enemies now existing to- 
gether as ghostly friends. It is easy to enjoy the book in spasms as a satire, an 
exuberant essay in wit, but it is not easy to accept both this and the pompous 
moralizing that is too often attributed to Paris. This is asking us to look in two 
directions at once. But there is enough vigour and irony and sheer creative char- 
acter in this novel to make it, for all its faults, infinitely more acceptable than the 
merely efficient plodding, professional job. It is adult, it is cosmopolitan, it is 
sophisticated, it doesn’t hang together. When Hagelstange manages to fit tech- 
nique to theme he will give us a book to treasure. 

IDRIS PARRY 
Bangor 


German Electoral Politics. By U. W. Kitzinger. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1959, 
45s. 


Democracy can hardly function without elections: for, as Rousseau realized, the 
sovereign people is only then able to assert its authority. The return of Dr Konrad 
Adenauer to power in 1957 may well prove to be a decisive happening of the 
twentieth century, and in any case the first election since the assumption of 
sovereignty by the Federal German Republic deserves the close study that Mr 
Kitzinger has been able to give it through the wise generosity of Nuffield College 
and of the Ford Foundation. It is a considerable achievement to have woven into a 
readable and well-written narrative the story of German politics and political 
parties. 

Although from the outset it was apparent that two parties, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDV) and the Social Democratic Party (SPD) would be the principal 
contestants, there were nearly a dozen parties in the field, many unknown outside 
Germany and some not well known, except locally, even there. To have clear 
tables of these and to have an analysis of their relative importance, together with a 
statement of the principles for which they claimed to stand and an evaluation of 
their principai figures is in itself most valuable. If this were only a reference book 
it would be of great utility. It is, however, much more than that; it is an acute 
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study of German democracy in action and, if it shows nothing else, it makes it 
clear that it is reasonable and realistic to speak of Federal Germany as a democratic 
state. At the same time the author never allows the reader to forget that the ten 
Lander, each with important reserved powers and separate legislatures, set much 
of the pattern of the national political scene. 

In subtle fashion Dr Konrad Adenauer dominates the book as he did the cam- 
paign which it describes. The strength of his party was due in large measure to 
himself, to his office as Chancellor, to skilful calculation, to the scrupulous use of 
governmental facilities, to his access to considerable funds, to his realization that 
the small parties were significant, and could be made use of, to the combination of 
the appeal to demonstrable material success joined with Christian principles and 
free enterprise. The date of the election, the weather, skilful advertisement by 
poster and in the press, the advice of expert psychologists, the use of personal letters 
are all assessed and considered. 

Many international issues came to the fore in 1957, reunification (Wieder- 
vereinigung) most prominently of all, but also military service, the atom bomb, 
frontiers and Berlin, but basically it was domestic and personal issues that decided 
the campaign. Organized religion played its part and it is one of the merits of this 
book that the Churches receive fair treatment, for religious differences tend to be 
overlooked by the casual observer. It is hard to find a better account of the German 
press than is hidden away within these pages, or of the strength of the rather 
pathetic liberals of the Free Democratic party headed by Reinhold Maier, whose 
denunciations of the government did not enable him to bring into being a Third 
Force, holding the balance of power as he had hoped. 

The election was expensive, costing perhaps 6s. a vote; it was quiet, orderly and 
effective in bringing to the poll a large percentage of the population. Political 
meetings were peaceful and well attended. “As an alternative government, the 
Social Democrats never really captured the imagination of the people’, and 
Mr Kitzinger also thinks that the trend to a two-party system is not so sure as those 
schooled in a different political climate might like to think. In a book in which 
necessarily there is much translation and many unfamiliar terms, it is notable how 
well these have been expounded, even if jam is confused (p. 271) with marmalade. 
The tables, diagrams and illustrations are invariably helpful, but it is a pity that, 
no doubt in order to lessen the cost of production, the latter are so small and 
inconveniently collected together in the centre of an otherwise attractively 
produced volume. 


Sheffield 


G. R. POTTER 


Marx, Engels und die Dichter: Zur Grundlagenforschung des Marxismus. By Peter 
Demetz. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart: 1959, 350 pp. 


When a man’s artistic urge finds literary expression the practical problem of con- 
trolling his writings soon arises; whether by pressure of public opinion or by more 
forceful means most societies exercise an influence on what is written by their 
members. In Nazi Germany, for instance, nothing could be published that was 
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against the régime and little that was not positively for it. How this problem is 
tackled in the Iron Curtain countries we have had occasion to see in connection with 
the publication of Dr Zhivago. Closely related to this practical problem of control, 
but on the intellectual plane, is the problem of convincing public opinion of the 
rightness of the practical solution. In the Iron Curtain countries the policy towards 
literary activities, as towards all others, has been, broadly speaking, justified by 
reference to the doctrines of Marx and Engels. This much we know but all too few 
of us in the West are familiar with what Marx and Engels themselves actually 
thought on these matters or how they came to their conclusions. 

Demetz’s book admirably fills this particular gap. It is a scholarly book based 
on a detailed study of a wide range of sources, covering not only what may be 
called the ex cathedra pronouncements by Marx and Engels but also their corres- 
pondence, articles, drafts of articles, book reviews and even their own attempts at 
literary creation. It contains 21 pages of notes, 13 pages of bibliography and an 
index, as well as some interesting illustrations. 

The subject is studied in chronological order and the reader is first introduced to 
theearly literary interestsand activities of the two men; Marx inclined rather towards 
classical literature while Engels showed a liking for the more romantic ‘Germanic’ 
style. Soon, however, they abandoned the practice of belles-lettres — both had 
written poetry — for the social, economic and philosophic studies and the political 
activities with which their names are mostly associated. But while it was princi- 
pally the philosophical writers, e.g. Hegel, Carlyle, Feuerbach, Bérne, David, 
Friedrich Strauss and the Junghegelianer who occupied them mostly, who influenced 
one or the other or both of them or at any rate stimulated them into criticism, 
nevertheless they remained alive to the importance of belles-lettres. Both the early 
realists and the young German writers had shown that literature could or even 
ought to deal with contemporary problems. And so they appreciated the effective- 
ness of, say, Balzac and Dickens in portraying the evils of contemporary society. In 
other words they appreciated the ‘enlightening’ potentialities of literature. They 
went further, however, and sought to enrol men like Heine, Herwegh and 
Freiligrath as propagandists for communism. These efforts were crowned with 
some success, Freiligeath being the first poet to have ‘voluntarily submitted to a 
modern communist organization’; but his success was not a lasting one, because 
these writers, still enmeshed in the liberal tradition, sooner or later discovered that 
the logical consequence of their activities as political propagandists would involve 
abandonment of their liberty as artists. 

For, as Marx and Engels developed their philosophy and became increasingly 
involved in political activities, they found increasing need to subordinate literature 
to the interests of their cause and to construct a theory of aesthetics which would fit 
into a closely-knit deterministic and materialistic philosophy of life. Applying 
social and political criteria to the problems of aesthetics they stated that all artistic 
activity was the product solely of society and was determined exclusively by the 
economic process. Again and again, however, with the passage of time they came to 
feel that such a crude formulation left many questions unanswered and many 
contradictions unresolved. It did not explain, for instance, the permanence of the 
appeal of Greek literature for which Marx, in particular, had a deep appreciation. 
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It ignored the possibility that other material factors, biological ones for instance 
like ‘race’, also might exert some influence. Finally, it did not explain why man 
should feel the need to express himself in artistic form at all. Lack of leisure, of 
course, has much to do with their failure to solve all these problems. After the 
death of Marx, Engels continued his efforts to find a definitive solution, elaborating, 
commenting on and revising his own and Marx’s earlier judgements. In the process 
he moved away from 100 per cent economic determinism and from the earlier 
‘starre Formulierungen’, In other words, Marxism was not ‘ein durchaus einheit- 
liches Phinomen..., das auf liickenlos gleichartigen Grundlagen beriihte’. 
There is of course a homogenous kernel in Marxist literary theories based on 
economic determinism: but only a kernel. There is, too, considerable consistency in 
their ideas regarding the position of literature in the practical life of society: it must 
appeal to the uneducated masses and it must be socially and politically conscious; in 
fact, it ought to be a ‘littérature engagée’. But Marx's and Engel’s specific judge- 
ments on individual writers often diverge from their basic doctrine just as do their 
personal tastes. In brief, there is no absolute consistency in their views on the nature 
of the literary urge or on the practice of literature: they had not found the final 
answer, and they knew it. 

Their efforts were carried on by such disciples as Mehring, Plekhanov and Lukacs 
—a by no means negligible figure. The work of these men is subjected by Demetz 
to a thorough critical examination. They, too, failed to remove all the contra- 
dictions and in fact contradicted one another on many points — proving that they 
had not renounced their intellectual freedom. 

Today a standardized doctrine is imposed on the writers and critics from 


Prague to Peking; empirical considerations may cause it to change from time to 
time but the pretence is kept up that it is a homogeneous, comprehensive doctrine 
worked out by consistent, infallible philosophers. Demetz’s book is not likely to 
alter this situation one iota, for it is unlikely to penetrate behind the Iron Curtain; 
this side of the Curtain, however, writers will no longer have an excuse for making 
facile generalizations about the literary views of Marx and Engels. 


NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 


Winchester 
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